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DEER IN THE FOREST, TWILIGHT—By Rosa Bonheur. (For text, see page 48.) 


Yellow, mellow, ripened days, sheltered in a golden coating; 
O’er the dreamy, listless haze, white and dainty cloudlets floating; 
Winking at the blushing trees, and the sombre, furrowed fallow; 
Smiling at the airy ease, of the southward flying swallow. 

Sweet and smiling are thy ways, beauteous, golden Autumn days. 


—AUTUMN Days, by Will Carleton. 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 170,000 
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~When I Told Them 


They Thought I Was Bluffing 














I Learned 


Music Without a Teacher 


room! I had just finished playing Rubin- 

stein’s “Melody in F”. My friends were 
actually dumbfounded—they couldn’t believe their 
ears. At last I was the center of attraction instead 
of a mere onlooker! It was just like a dream come 
true! 

“Why, you didn’t know a single thing about mu- 
sic not so long ago, Bob”—‘How in the world did 
you ever do it?” A note of half envy, half admira- 
tion unconsciously crept into their voices after 
they had recovered from the unexpected surprise 
which I had just furnished. “Yes,” said Jim, “what 
sort of a trick have you played on us—I thought 
you weren’t musically inclined.” “Oh, he’s been 
taking lessons for years and has kept it a secret”— 
followed Betty and Sue in rapid-fire succession. 
“You can’t fool us though, you never learned to 
play that well without a teacher.” 

“Well, you’re all wrong—every one of you,” I 
replied, chuckling with glee. “I’ll admit that a 
short time ago I didn’t know one note of music 
from another. And as far as special talent goes— 
well, I never had any. And although I had always 
longed to be able to play the piano it was more or 
less of an empty dream. For I just couldn’t stand 
the thought of learning music from 
a teacher and going through a lot 
of monotonous scales and_ exer- 
cises. It just went against my 
grain. r 

“So I’ve just contented myself 
with sitting around envying others 
who could play—watching them 
have all the fun. Until one night 
last March I was reading a popular 
magazine and suddenly an an- 
nouncement caught my eye. It 
told of a new, easy method of 
quickly learning music—right in 
your own home—and without a 
teacher. At first I laughed like you 
folks, I thought that such a thing 
was a joke. Somehow or other I 
didn’t believe it was possible to 
learn music by mail. But that an- 
nouncement set me wondering. So 


Y could have heard a pin drop in the 


Pick 


Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Drums and 
Traps 
Banjo 
Tenor 
Banjo 
Mandolin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Saxophone 
Piano 


I decided that the only sensible thing to do was to 
investigate. And—well, you know the rest.” 
* * * * * 

From the very beginning I was enthusiastic 
about my wonderful course in music. Each new 
lesson was better and easier than the last. Every- 
thing about them was so simple that a child of eight 
could understand it. It was great fun—actually as 
fascinating as learning a new game. And I always 
played real notes and catchy tunes. No tricks, 
puzzles or makeshifts of any kind. 

Now I can play any piece of music, whether it’s 
a ballad, jazz or classical number. And I never 
have to refuse when I’m called upon to entertain. 
No more lonely nights for me. Now my life is 
just a joyous round of gay parties and admiring 
friends. * * * % * 


Play Any Instrument 


You, too, can now teach yourself to be an accom- 
plished musician—right at home—in half the usual 
time through this startling method, which has al- 
ready shown 350,000 people how to play their fav- 
orite instrument. Forget that old-fashioned idea 
that you need special “talent”. Just read the list 
of instruments in the panel, decide which one you 
want to play and the U. S. School 
will do the rest. And bear in mind 
no matter which instrument you 
choose, the cost in each case will 


booklet and a valuable demonstration lesson that 
will make clear the method by which so many 
thousands have learned. The method is the same 
for all instruments. 

If you are in earnest about wanting to play your 
favorite instrument—if you really do want to gain 
the proficiency in music that will add to your hap- 
piness, increase your popularity, and open the way 
to greater income—ask at once for the free book- 
let and demonstration lesson. Getting them will 
cost you nothing and place you under no obliga- 
tion. Right now we are making a Special Offer to 
a limited number of new stu- 
dents. 


Now—before it’s too late 
to gain its benefits—sign and 
send the convenient coupon. 
Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. School of Music, 
610 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City 





r S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Your 


Instrument 


*Cello 
Harmony and 
Composition 
Sight Singing 
Ukelele 
Guitar 
Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar 
Harp 
Cornet 
Piccolo 
Trombone 
Accordion 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 






be the same—just a few cents a 
day. 

No matter whether you are a 
mere beginner or already a good 
performer, you will be interested 
in learning about this new and 
wonderful method. 


Send for Our Free Booklet 
And Demonstration Lesson 


In order to make it clear to you 
—to show you just how and why 
it gets results twice as fast as any 
old-time method—we will send you 
upon request an interesting free 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home”, with introduction by Dr. 
Frank Crane, Demonstration Lesson and partic- 
ulars of your Special Offer. I am interested in 
the following course: 








Have you above instrument?.................-.-----0 
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Hitting the bulls eye 


in te aching school music 








What is your target? Technique—drill—dry drudgery? or joy 
-—happiness—and cultural enrichment for life through the use 
of the real music itself? A recent article, describing the music 
in a little city of five thousand where they have a Supervisor, 
one Assistant, five teachers of orchestral instruments, and all 
grade teachers teaching in their respective rooms, says: “ The 
whole music course is based on this principle: ‘Music for music's 
sake. The aim, then, is to create a love for and an appreciation 
of good music’. All of the best of the world’s music is 
recorded and preserved on incomparable Victor Records. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
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MAILING PRICE, 41.50 












50 Drawings to Color, 6x9... .2+/ 

16 Gingerbread Drawings, 4x5..4c 
io Cock Robin Drawings, 4x5..4c¢ 
16 Farm Story Drawings, 4x5..4c 1 
10 Pioneer Drawings, 4x5...... 4c 
16 Three Bear Drawings, 4x5...4c 


Latta’s Duplicator 


Pad size 7x10 inches, price $2.14; size 914x12% 
inches, price $3.19. Each 

complete with sponge, 
ink and instructions, Pint 
refill, $1.04; quart, $1.94. Bam 
Hektograph paper, 8%x § 
Il, medium quality, 500 
sheets, price 9lc, Good 
quality paper, $1.14. Hek 
ink, violet or black, 34c. 
Hlektograph Pencil, Ilc. 
Fancy paper for original 
copies, 45 sheets. ....49c 


Gummed Devices 


Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box.....9c¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...19¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .34c 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 
Sets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, six stories each, per set. .29¢ 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd, 1 to 5 inches, box, 43c 


SEND MONEY ORDER J 
a 






READ THIS 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 


9x12 inches, contains 320 pages and 
weighs two pounds, 
efforts of several prominent educators 0. 
who know the needs of rural and pri- No.2. Name 2 blac!:board calendar stencils, val...22c 


5 
16 Mother Goose Drawings to Trace and Color, 6x9 inches.........14¢ No.1 
Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards for first 6 grades..........2 1 
16 Landscape and Language Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..... .---14c No.l 
Set of 33 Construction Patterns (with 100 brass paper fasteners)....84¢ No. 1 
‘low to Teach Reading and Phonics, 32 pages, 6x9 inches.........29¢ No.1 
| atta’s Seat Work Suggestions, zr pages, 6x9 inches.........+. cocesdee NG, 

c 


16 Hiawatha Drawings, 6x9...14¢ No. 18. Large Col’d Posters, 10 in. high, 7 subjects.24c 
2 Calendars to Color, 6x9.....9c No. 19. Toy Money, coins and bills, over $500 for..24c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns. .-19¢ No. 20. Alphabets and Figures to paste, 2000 I-in..29c 
30 New Sewing Cards........21¢ 





Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 


WHY PAY MORE ? 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Select one number free with every dollar purchase. 
Jame 4 blackboard borders stencils, value. .20c 


- Deduct 25¢ each if yc 
The sixth edition is j 
Latta’s Book for Tea 
It represents the Primary Education, 1 


Child Life Magazine, 





Story 
by 





NOTE—Buy any of above if you prefer, 
Blackboard Stencils Paper, Paste, Crayons 


Borders, each 5c. _Sunbonnet_ Babies; Overall Manila Drawing Paper, |b., 13c; ream 6x9, wt. 
_Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Flag; Pump- a4 Ths, 32cs veain S41Z, 5 IDS. .cccccceces 6lc 
kin; Grapes; Turkey; Oak Leaves; Golden Rod. Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, 25c; same 
New Cuitp Lire CaLenpar STENCILS, 22x34, Set paper, 18x24, asstd, colors, 15 sheets, 2 Ibs..42c 
nine school months, 74c; each, llc; 3 for 29c. Common White Drawing Paper, lb., 18c; ream, 





Orner Srtencits, 22x 6x9, 3% Ibs., 58c; 
Mes poe hy rm, 9x12, wt. 64 
in and Vine; Grape; e We are prepared to supply TDS. cesccccee 81.12 
Turkey ; Log Cabin; IMPORTANT: any books published by the Light weight Tinted 
Typical Pilgrims; Cat F. A. Owen Publishing Company, When ordering oster Paper, 50 
Tails and Birds; Pil- books and supplies from us you may include any sheets, 18 colors, 


9x12, 16c; same pa- 
per, 36 sheets 18x24, 
assorted colors, wt. 

43 


grims Landing; May- 
flower; Welcome; 
Roll of Honor; Pro- 
gram; Santa and Deer, 
Puysiotocy, each I1c; Skeleton, Heart, Stomach, ey 


items needed from the Owen list and thus save 
the time and bother of making out two orders. 











S. ee c 
White Writing, ruled, 500 sheets, 8x1014. .93c 





Brain, Human Body, Ear, Eye, Circulation. Typewriter Bond, 500 sheets, 8%xI1...$1.05 
Seat Work Stencits, 10 of each, Thanksgiving; Oak Tag for Charts, 50 sheets, 9x12.....40¢ 
Animals; Children, Brownies, Fruit, 10 for Ilc a 8 colors, dozen boxes.........- 97¢ 
aste Flour, 1 lb. makes 4 quarts, for....24c 

Fancy Colored Chalk Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100....... 12c 

Fancy Cotorep Cuak, Box M, doz, asstd...24c ain, 16c; 34 in., 20c; 1 in..........24c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil..........19¢ Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for......17c¢ 


REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A. 


S. LATTA, Inc., 


NEAREST PLACE: 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Normal Instructor—Primary Plans. .$2.00 
5 | 


Kindergarten and First Grade, 1 yr..$2.00 


ORDER FROM 1 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ant PRIMARY PLANS 


vu order 2 or more, 


ee | 


YOAP. ovccccceee 


12 issues.....$3.00 








Intermediate Set, paper, $3.50; Primary Sct. .$3.50 


teachers. Postpaid....... $1.50 No.3. Name 2 blackboard map stencils, value | ad Home Magazine, 12 issues...$2.50 
About two thirds of Latta’s Book No.4. Six Dixon No, 2 lead pencils, 5c quality...2 Jational Geographic Mag., 12 issues. $3.50 
contains the following: No. 5. Set of 50 assorted drawings to color..... --19c Modern Priscilla, 12 issues.........$2.00 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9..14c No. 6, ' 25 outline maps, 8%x11, Continents and U.S., 19c — Review of Reviews, 12 issues.......$4.00 
8 Animal Drawings for Toys.......5¢ No.7. 50 popular pictures, 24%4x3 inches......... 24c How to Teach the Primary Grades, 305 pages, cloth bound $1.25 
44 Large Drawings to Color......29¢ No.8. 42 paper cutting designs, 5x8, assorted.....17c Everyday Plans for All Grades, set of 3 vols. for..$1.50 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, 5x8....17¢ No.9. 2 quarts good black ink in powder form...24c . fear’s Entertainment, 344 pp., bound in silk clo. .$1.50 
0. Two sheets pencil carbon paper 20x30.....23c¢ | Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus., by Wright $2 00 
22c No. 11. Twelve sheets tracing paper, 17x22...... --19c PRAEGER) Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.00; Popular Educator, 1 yr. .$2.00 
2, Flash number cards, 5x8, for teacher...... 19c the Seeley’s Question Book, $1.75; School Arts Mag. .$3.00 
3, Latta’s Silent Seatwork Language Cards...23c  PRANMAVVAMWAS! Etude, 1 year, $2.00; Guide to Nature, I year... .S1.50 
4. Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards...22c | Pictorial Review, $1.50; Little Folks Magazine. .$2.00 
ae te 5. Thirty special day sewing cards for........19¢ ff For the Children’s Hour by Bailey and Lewis, 
2 Borders to Color, 5 in. high..9c No. 16, Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print. 19c | 133 well known stories, cloth...:.....0..00c0. $1.75 
50 Drawings assorted sizes....19¢c No. 17, Picture of Lincoln, 16x20, brown print.....19c | Marion George Plan Books for 10 school months. - 
| 
| 


of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 


Chas. Foster, 704 pages 300 illustrations, 


Size 614x9 inches, cloth bound............05: $2.00 


Rubber Type Printers 


Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer, 
Complete in 
fibre box, 

3/16 inch, .84¢ 
% inch...$1.04 
Y, inch,..$1.14 
% inch,..$2.14 
1 inch... .$2.09 





Report Cards 


25 monthly report cards for grades..........14e 
25 grade report cards, six weeks period...... loc 
25 High School report cards, six weeks period, 18c 
Latra’s New Crass Recorp, the . . . 
four weeks plan, 180 names... 14c 
Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 
wks semester plan, 225 names, 17¢ 


Printed Outline Maps 


U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group 
of States. Any map for History or 
Geography. Assorted or otherwise, 
8YxI11 in., 50 for 39c; 100 for 74c 


1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn 
7th Ave., Huntington, West Virginia 
18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 














OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 
Thousands of letters in our file from 
teachers in all parts of the country 
testify to the merits of our School 
Pencil Premium Plan. Many new 
offers for this year on Page Seven! 
' 


of BOOKS ji, Publishers i R E E 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers, 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with alltheir 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 

for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, ill. 


Roosevelt in 36 Poses 


Special class-room edition showing T. R. as infant, 
school boy, rancher, hunter, warrior and statesman, 
A pictorial biography, educational and inspirational, 
Lithographed on extra fine Japanese Vellum, 
15x20, all on one sheet, suitable for framing. Mailed 
in special protective tube. Price $1, postpaid. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
McBRIDE STUDIOS, 2851 Webb Ave., New York City 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is @ 
scientific method in child train- 
ing, founded on the principle 
that confidence is the basis of 


control. This new system shows 
you how in your own home to correct the 
cause of disobedience, wilfulness, un- 
truthfulness and other dangerous, habits 
which, if not properly remedied, lead to 
dire consequences, The trouble in most 
cases now is that children are punished or 
scolded for what they do. The new meth- 
od removes the cause — not by punishment 
or scolding but by confidence and coopera- 
tion along lines which are amazingly easy 
for any parent toinstantly apply. 




















H This new system, which has been put 
Highest Endorsement 7's; form. of an illustrated Course 
prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
and immediate results for the thousands of parents in “agg gp Se of 

covers 


the world. Itis also endorsed by leading educators. 
all ages from cradle to eighteen years, 


**New Methods 

Free Book in Child Train- 

ing’’ is the title 

of a startling book which describes. this 

te hystem and outlines the work of 

the Varents Association. Send letter or 

poe al today and the book will be sent 

tee~but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 





What Is an Individualized 
School? 


It is a school in which each child is 
working for himself, in which he sees 
his objectives and works toward them. 
When he reaches one goal, he moves 
right on to the next. When he com- 
pletes the work of the grade in one 
subject, he begins the work of the 
next grade in the same subject with- 
out waiting for other children and 
without waiting until all subjects are 
finished for that grade. 

He does not necessarily change 
rooms. A child may, for example, be 
doing fourth grade arithmetic, and 
fifth grade reading at the same time. 
But if in his fastest subject he is two 
years ahead of his slowest subject, he 
drops the fastest and spends extra 
time on the slowest. A room in which 
there is individual instruction is an 
unusually busy room—the children 
work with a vigor born of the definite- 
ness of their objectives. 

A typical daily program gives about 
three hours to individual work, and 
two hours to socialized and self-ex- 
pressive activities. The social and 
self-expression work is never marked, 
is never the basis of promotion. It is 
an end in itself. An individualized 
school can give more time to such 
purely social activities than any school 
under the class lockstep—From “In- 
dividual Instruction in Winnetka, IIli- 
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Dept. 810, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 











nois,” Rock County (Wis.) Education- 
al Bulletin. 


Abbeville, S. C., claims one of the 
oldest industrial schools in the country, 
the De la Howe State School. It was 
founded on a bequest made in 1797 by 
Dr. Jean de la Howe, a Frenchman 
who came to this country in colonial 
days and identified himself with a 
Huguenot settlement in South Carolina. 
The school was established several 
years afterwards. The attendance was 
small for a number of years, but since 
state funds have been made available 
for further development it has in- 
creased to 200 students. 











MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 
MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


/ Frakiin Institute 


Dept. H245, 








POST OFFICE CLERKS.—INCOME TAX AUDITORS Pi Rochester, N. Y. 
(All Postal Salaries Just Raised) 47 pheharses (1) mall deserigtion 

oot the position che cked below 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS in ni" Fch Samiot ening: 
(3) Free copy of i unteated pacts 
These positions are not hard for teachers to get because of their educa- A leew nee ue 3 aS rament 5 ae sn is 

tion and training. Country residents and city residents stand equal \3 obtainable 
chance. Experience is usually unnecessary, and political influence ts) Railway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
is not needed. Get ready during school vacation, . Post Office Clerk. . ($1700-$2100) 
Ww City Mall Carrier... ($1700-$2100) 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS Ps Rural Mail Carrier ($2100-$3300) 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it 7 Clerk at Washington, D. C. ($1140-$1860) 
today—now, at once. Income Tax Auditor..... ($1860-$3000) 
00 IT NO —This investment of two cents V Ae Cee aceada ee 
for a postage stamp may Wa 
result in your getting a big paid United DE ccnecscendennnens ebnenesesdseenne 
States Government Job for life. LS Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 








Quick Easy Way 


to Learn Drawing 


How you can earn big money in Com- 
mercial Art, Illustrating, Designing or 
Cartooning, without being a “genius,” 
and regardless of your present ability. 


EVER was there such a need for artists as to- 

day ! Illustrated catalogs, advertisements, pos- 
ters, circulars, trade-mark designs—countless pieces 
of art work are needed by the busy business world, 
48,868 periodicals are published in America—every 
one of them needs the services of at least two 
artists for eachissue. Big money is gladly paid 
—and big money is waiting for anyone with 
foresight enough to prepare for this pleasant pro- 
fession. Through our quick easy method of teach- 
ing, YOU can earn $40 to $100 a week as an artist, 
regardless of your present ability. 


Learn in Spare Time 


This simple method is like a fascinating game. 
No matter how little you may know about drawing, 
no matter whether people tell you, “you have no 
talent,’”’ no matter what your present ability may 
be— if you can write we can teach you to draw. 
The quick method simplifies everything—all the 
red-tape, “art for art’s sake” teaching and super- 
fluous theory is taken out and in its place is put 
definite, practical instruction so that you will make 
money in the art game, ‘The course is the work of 
an expert—an artist of over 35 years’ practical ex- 
perience. And all your instruction is under his per- 
sonal supervision. 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


An, interesting and handsomely illustrated book- 
let, “Quick Easy Way to Become an Artist,’”’ has 
been prepared and will besent to you without cost 
if you mail the coupon below. Mail coupon NOW 
for this attractive free book and full details about 
our Special Offer of a FREE ARTIST’S OUTFIT to 
every new student, No obligation whatever. Ad- 
dress Washington School of Art, Inc., Room 
4210C-1115—15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
Room 4210C-1115—15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Please send me without obligation, free book, 
“Quick Easy Way to Become an Artist,”’ together 
with full particulars of Free Artist’s Outfit Offer 
to every new student, 


Name wo ccccccccccccsccccccccs TETTTITITI LT Err TTT tt 
(State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address........ PPTTTITITITTT TTT Tree eeeccccce 
City cocvcccccccccccccccces State. ..scces eecccce peebees 












Dental Nurse! 


I will train you at home in 3 
monthe for position as ntal 
Nurse paying $35 to $60 a weck! 
Thousands of splendid positions 










ages. Easy 





work, short office hours, 


Women! Girls! $35 to $60 a Week 


I supply you with comatete | outfit of tools and materials 
without char —s ts “employment Service helps you find 
$85 to $60 a k position @s soon as you Lt, 


Get my big Book FREE! 


Let me tell you all a the 
faecinating. wo work of the Ferteat 
d out how quickly 

and ea: aay you can get ready 
to earn twice and aig 















dearn times os much mone 
at cop: 
Home! Sade 


H.A.McCarrie, Direct we 4 
McCARRIE ‘SCHOOL 
ept. 97.V 


1338 So. Mich.jan Ave. :: CHICAGO 





Are you guessing about the temper- 
ature of the schoolroom? Don’t do 
it! Get one of our Large Size Ther- 
mometers free of all cost. Read Page 7. 


Needed F lis, Yalley . 
TEACHERS a mento phon maer sg oda &. 


TEACHERS WANTED=-Nat’! Ag’cy-Phila. ,Pittsb’g, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., ind’ps, Ind. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A One-Volume Library 


Reference material is almost an ab- 
solute necessity in the school library or 
on the teacher’s desk. To have this in 
convenient and available form is a 
great boon. Therefore we are glad to 
call attention to a really notable book 
which is fully described on page 17 
of this issue. It is called the Lincoln 
Library of Essential Information and 
it is well named. Though bound in one 
volume, it is indeed a library in the 
vast amount of material which it con- 
tains and in the fields of information 
which it covers. This is shown by the 
fact that it contains 2300 large size 
pages and treats 22,000 subjects. These 
figures might presume a bulky, un- 
wieldy volume, but this is far from the 
case. It is printed upon high grade 
thin paper and the text matter is so 
compactly arranged that a convenient 
book is the result. There are 900 _il- 
lustrations, many of them in full color, 
with maps and charts where needed, 
adding to its value. Not only is there 
an immense amount of matter within 
its covers, but it is written and ar- 
ranged in a manner to give the great- 
est value. The book is thoroughly in- 
dexed so that the particular informa- 
tion one may need is quickly found. 

It is primarily arranged in twelve 
departments covering the whole --field 
usually desired in a reference library. 
Looking at one of these departments, 
History, for instance, we find that it 
fills 286 pages and that it is subdivided 
into American History, Dictionary of 
American History, Tables of Ameri- 
can History, British History, Latin- 
American History, World History, An- 
cient Cities, Races and People, World 
War, Dictionary of World History, Ta- 
bles of World History. Other depart- 
ments show the same classified ar- 
rangement. Each department has sev- 
eral pages of Test Questions—there 
are 12,000 of these in all—the answers 
to which would constitute the founda- 
tion of a liberal education. The use of 
these provides a stimulating means of 
selfsimprovement for teachers, stu- 
dents, and others who desire to be well- 
informed. The book is new in its pres- 
ent form and gives the latest since- 
the-war developments :in science, liter- 
ature, history, geography, etc., and its 
maps are the most recent that have 
been made. 

We are not judging this book from 
reading the advertisement, though that 
could safely be done; we are judging it 
after an examination of the book it- 
self, and we can recommend it as a 
comprehensive, up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, Our readers will note especially 
the comments on the book from well- 
known educators which form part of 
the advertisement and judge from 
these of the appreciation with which it 
has been received. If at all interested 
why not send for one of the full de- 
scriptive booklets offered? 





ENGLE’S “STANDARD” 
Script Display Alphabet 





“The ALPHABET you will eventually use” 

This handsome Display Alphabet printed in White 
on a black background—Capital letters 3 inches in 
Vertical height—is_ pronounced by expert writing 
Supervisors “The Best Ever Produced.” 

This Alphabet follows strictly the ‘Standard Al- 
phabet”’ designed by the National Association of Writ- 
ing Supervisors and recommended for general use in 
the schools of the United States. It is printed on sub- 
stantial White Tag in Sections, and when proper! 
fitted together makes a complete Alphabet abo’ 16 
feet long, easily visible at school room (mena 4 
ornament to any school room 

The Combination Alphabet with Serine and Roman 
Letters, 3 inches high will fit into a 12 inch space 
above the blackboard. This Combination Alphabet 
should be in every country school and every First 
and Second Grade ropm in City Schools, 

Price Per Set Combination Script and Roman. o. 

ters complete 50 
Price Per Set Script alone, comptete seabbiobeiaaneamuata $4: ‘00 
Price Per Set_Roman Alphabet alone, complete _.75 

All above Prices are Postpaid. Please use Bank 


Draft or Money Order, 
ENGLE “The Map Man,” 








Address All onhers to J. L. 
Lock Box 491, Beaver, Pennsylvania 


October 1925 


FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year, 


We Will Gladly Tell You 
How YOUR Class Can Do This 


M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State Colleze 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 

“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book 

the most concise and yet complete compendium, 

of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irie- 

spective of grades.”’ 








Write for information on The Story Method 
A simpler method that gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
4710 South Parkway, Dept. E, Chicago, Ill. 














| THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Nature Study For The Coming Months 


ALL NIGHT WITH THE STARS 30 
A little introduction to some first friends among the 
stars—enough to whet the children’s appetite for more. 
Excellent charts for October skies. 





Teach 
Your 


Pupils A TRIP TO THE MOON 30 
A little story that makes moon gazing fascinating and 

To starts the young sky explorer at wanting to know why. 

Use THE SKY: WINTER NIGHTS 50 


A handy booklet to teach your pupils to watch the sky 
and know the whys and wherefores of our twinkling 
neighbors. Charts of the constellations for the fall and 


winter months. 


Their 
Eyes 





The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTEN- 


TIAL VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. | 
Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. ‘The teacher in the Rural School who 


has qualified in and follows exactly the 


Palmer Method Plan 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print hand- 
writing as the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualifie 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful 
teacher of PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METH- 
OD PENMANSHIP is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer 


Method Textbooks. 
If you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF 


TEACHING GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest oflice for informa- 
ten. THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., 2128 Calumet Ave., 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST 


CLIMATE HEALTH SCENERY PEOPLE 
MANY EMERGENCY VACANCIES—THE BEST OPPORTUNITIES 


ALL THe west Alexander Teachers Agency = ™E BEST 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 








Oct 




















| ALASKA HAWAII Boise, Idaho. _THE WEST | 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 10 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


ALBA N. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALAEInS. * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mar. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, i=l” i. 


Mrs. Margaret Cunningham * Clancy, 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 730 stanuman Buutpc, 


9 Manager. No Position. No Fee 
FREE ENROLLMENT FOR NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES. No Branch Offices. 


PACIFIC TE ACHERS’ AGENC Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and Pare 


ma. Send for Year -Boo H. Huntworth, 

723 Leary Building,  Seatile, Washington. 
T fo] T 

BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
‘ FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 





























FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 









































LITTLE JOURNEYS — NO. 
2128. Grades 2 and 3. 

stories “My Tri Tip on Train 
to the Woods,” etc., with ques- 


i 
” 











PICTURE 
WAKING 
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PUBLISHED BY THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 20, 1925 


PRIMARY PLANS 
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PICTURE BUILDING—NO. 
2026. Grades 2 and 3. To teach 
designing and Silent Reading. by 
means of colored tablets to_b 





tions for each story. On cards 
5 hoe oe hiihsadicceinaiaiiaiinal .40 

E SENTENCES—NO, 2125 and 2126. From 
Thorndike’s Word List. Pupil rearranges group of 
words to make complete a 320 sentences on 
16 cards 6 x 9 inches... Two sets, each $0.40 
CORRECT SPEECH— 24 120. Grades 3, 4 and 
5. Eighteen sentences on “each of eight cards 9x 12 
inches printed grammatically correct and incorrect. 
Pupil to select correct form. :.$0.40 
PUPILS’ FUNNY PAGES—NO. 2113, 2114 and 
21165. Grades 2 and 3. Three sets of refined newspa- 
per comics, Qn p R 6x9 inches, four Tog colored 
illustrations on each card with funny stories.............. 
Three sets, pace $0.40 




















~ No. 2071 


R @ Writing 
NUMBERS 
Suberticed 
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No. 2064 











Same as mare he without printed stories, No. ry 
Grades 3, 
ACTION WoRD SILHOUETTES—NO. 2102. Pr. 
mary Grade. 24 illustrations of ‘‘March,” ‘‘Run, 
Jump,” “Skip,” ete., printed on 9x12 ‘inch cards 
for werd teaching and room gen cckdeeniaeesen $0.50 
yore TO CONSTRUCT—NO. 2100. Grades 2 and 
8. Sixteen simple construction projects with scissors, 
paper and paste, rulers and crayons. To follow printed 
instructions $0.30 
MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES — NO. 2098. 
Grades 1 and 2. 32 Silhouettes on cards 9 x 12 inch- 
es with rhymes printed opposite each silhouette, to by 
arranged in proper sequence by pupil.................- $0.40 
WHAT HAPPENED STORIES—NO 2096 and 2097. 
Grades 3 and 4. Two sets of 32 stories printed on 4 
x 6 inch cards, Interesting Silent Reading Stories of 
children’s experiences. Two sets, each................ $0.40 
per DAY VERB DRILL—NO. 2095. Grades 4, 
5 a . Gives extensive drill on the most common 
Correct form illustrated with sentences and 
exercises $0.40 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS—NO. 2093. Grade 1. 
Reading and writing numbers from 1 to 10 taught by 
interesting animal pictures. 16 cards nde x 


| arn DEMONS—NO. 2091 and 2092. Grades 4, 5, 
and 7, To teach correct usage of verbs—sit, ‘lie, 
na ad lay and leave with sentences to illustrate, ane 
exercise: Two sets, each 
ener SVYNONYMS__NO. 2088 and 2089. Fant 
and 4. Self. teaching of synonyms from Thorndike 
Word List with sentences to illustrate. Two, yr 


NOTE:—wWe publish several additional sets on Self 
Teaching of Snyonyms, opposites and homonyms which 
help the pupil master word meanings by himself. 
Write for our Seatwork Catalog. 
STORY STARTERS—NO,. 2086 and 2087. Grades 
4, 5 and 6. Highly motivated Silent Reading. The 
pupil learns by copying sentences and writing his own 
version of the climax of the story. Two sets, ea., $0.40 
NUMBER PUZZLE CARDS—NO. 2085. Self Check- 
ing arithmetic puzzle in addition combinations from 10 
to 20. See illustration $0.40 
SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS — Gell-qapervined, 
self- se written composition exercises. No, 20 
— Grades 4 and 5. No, 2080, Grades 5 and é 
No. 2081, “hae 7 and 8. No. 2082, Grades 8 and 
9. No, 2083 for Senior High School, ’ Each set con- 
sists of 16 lessons. $0.40 
TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. Grades 2 and 
3. Picture stories to read, draw and color, with stories 
leading 75 to incompleted part of each drawing. 128 
pictures inches. Enough material for eight les- 
sons in a } of 16 pupils $0.50 
FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2077. Grades 2. and 
. Similar to Teddy Bear Parade. Self-teaching be- 
cause child draws only as a means to express what he 
reads. 128 pictures 6x9 inches. Enough, material 
for eight lessons in class of 16 pupils. See _illus- 
tration $0.50 
MOTHER i RHYMES TO DRAW—NO. 2076. 
Grades 1 and 2. 32 cards giving instructions in free 
hand drawing projects. Teaches pupil to read, a 
ulates imagination $0. - 
THE FUNNY CLOWN—NO. 2075. Gast 2 and 3 
rae to Nos. 2078 and 2077 above. 28 pictures 
x 9 inches. Includes enough material o eight, les 








ve rbs, 





























pS, in a class of 16 pupils, See illustration.:.... $ 





THE GROCERY STORE 
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No. 2067 


ORDER ANY 








OF 


weer CLASSIFYING—NO. 2074. Grades 2, 3 and 
4. Self-teaching from imaginative stories. Pupil to - 
lect and group lists of words after reading Bs, $0.4 
READING AND WRITING NUMBERS—NO. aera. 
Grades 3 and 4,  Self-teaching from samples, also self- 
testing. With this set the average child learns to read 
and: write large numbers without help from teacher. 


NOTE: We also publish a similar set for Grades 3 
and 4 on “‘Reading and Writing Decimals.’’ No. 4 $+ 








THE TOY STORE—NO. 2071. Grades 2 and 3.. Set 
contains 150 interesting problems in buying toys from 
pictured shelves of Toy Store. See illustration..$0.40 
THE GROCERY STORE—NO. 2067, Grades 3 and 
4. Similar to the Toy Store $0.40 
CHILD DRAMATIZATION—NO. 2070. Set of 32 
dramatizations on Cards 9 x 12 inches, each card con- 
taining two brief ten to twenty word life episodes. 
Teacher holds cards before class, pupils read, then act 
out the story. 
RIDDLES TO READ AND DRAW —NO. 2080 
Grades 2 and 3. 32 cards each containing one riddle 
based on interesting facts familiar to pupil, He reads 
and draws the answer in COlOPS...........2..---.--s00s-+0+ $0.30 
SENTENCE ARRANGEMENT—NO. 2068. Grades 
3, 4 and 5. Each of 16 cards contains a five to nine 
sentence paragraph with sentences in_ mixed orders. 
Pupils to rearrange and give story a title............ $0.40 
S5A,P-TERCRS VOCABULARY—For Primary 
Grade. See illustration. Pictures and_ words on one side 
of cards, words only on other side. Words taken chiefly 
from Thorndike’s list. Includes complete instructions 
for use, No. 2066, No. 2109, No. 2110, No. 2111, 
No. 2112 Five sets, each $0. 40 














For full descriptions and illustrations of all of these new 
self-teaching seat work materials send for our complete 


NEW SEATWORK CATALOG 


paAyouweax POSTERS FROM MOTHER GOOSE 
NO. For Primary Grades. Teaches children 
to. use po ol and paste. Mother Goose characters 
printed in black outline on 9x 12 inches mounting pa- 
per. Sections of each picture on separate brilliant 
Theets colored paper to be cut apart and pasted on 
printed outlines according to instructions............ $0.50 
MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS TO COLOR-—NO. 2064. 
For Primary Grades. Ten drawings of Mother Goose 
characters 9x12 inches (same drawing as used in 
above) printed on white drawing paper for crayon or 
water coloring according to directions................ $0.35 
SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC — Belf-eapervined 
learning of all number combinations from 1 to 
without help from the teacher. Problems printed — 
two sides of cards, with answer on one side, without 
answer on othes (ide 100 cards in each set, No, 2060 








Addition, No. Multiplication, No. 206 > “Division, 
No. 2063 Sduaden See illustration. "ven sets 
eac $0.40 
ba ar a THROUGH THE ZOO—NO. 2053. Grades 2 


d 3. Exceptionally ,useful set of Zoo animal draw- 
ings to color, with verse appropriate oe each are 
See illustration. On cards 9 x 12 inches............ $0.2 
TABLET PICTURES—NO. 2029. Grades 1, 2 wor 
8. Especially good for teaching numbers, Reading, Col- 
ors and Designing. Eight cards 9x12 inches and 
over 1000 Tablets in assorted colors to be laid ac- 
cording to directions. $0.50 
PRIMARY READING—NO. 2028. Grades 1 and 2. 
Six 9x12 inch color cards with drawings of good 
things to eat, animals, birds, etc. 126 pictures, name 
of each printed below on’ cut-out tab to be placed under 
corresponding picture. See illustration.............. $0.60 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC—Made up similar to No. 
2028 above but for purpose of Primary number work. 
No. 2026 Addition, Py 2032 Subtraction, No. 2033 
Multiplication, No. 2034 Division. See illustration. 

Four sets, each 














placed on ruled cards according 
Co imstructions........cccc..ccccese $0.50 
PAIRING WORDS AND PICTURES—NO. 2024. 
Primary Grades. 16 identical cards with pictures of 36 
objects familiar to each pupil, name of each object 
printed in clear type. Names “and pictures to be cut 
apart and matched $0.40 
NEW STENCILS AND SILHOUETTES—NO. 2015 
and 2084. Grade No. 2015 includes elephant, 
camel, dog, buffalo, cow, pig, rhinocerus, horse, bear, 
rabbit, donkey and lion: — No. 2084 includes kitten, 
turtle, lamb, rooster,hen, fish, duck, goat, chick, squir- 
rel, pigeon and swan. Size 5% x 7 inches. Includes 
both — of card after cutting or “o4 outlines in ah 
OR EE NE TE RIS $0.2 

PERCEPTION CARDS—NO. 2014. Grade 1. 30 
cards including one card for figure 1 to 10, card for 
each word one to ten, card domino, one to ten, To be 
used as flash cards or in number games, guessing games, 
a sania $0.60 
CLASSIFYING WORDS—NO. 2008. Grades 2 and 3. 
Eight cards, 9x 12 inches. 288 words to classify un- 
der twenty- four classitications, such as months of Vr 
year, occupations, parts of the body, etc...........--$ $0.4 10 
HARTER’S RIDDLES—NO. 2007. Grades 1 and 2 

16 identical cards for twelve real conundrums and an- 
swers to match. Answers to be cut apart and placed in 
proper question blanks.....................- .$0.30 
PICTURE MAKING—NO, 2005. Grades 1, 2 and 3. 
Eight model cards 9 x 12 inches for free hand cutting 
and assembling of posters. See illustration........ 0.40 
DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES—NO. 2004. Grades 
1, 2 and 3. Similar to our No, 2098 described above 
but including silhouettes of animals, birds, fish, ete., 
instead of Mother Goose Characters. See illustration, 
Sentences are to be cut up and placed by the pupils at 
the side of the proper picture according to context $0.40 
THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—NO. 2003. 
Grades 1 and 2. Eight new and original Shove ht ques- 
tion cards with answers to match. Size 9 x 12 inches. 
63 miscellaneous questions, Answers to be properly 
placed by pupil........... $0.40 
ELLIPTICAL STORIES—WNO. 2002. Grades 1, 2 
and 3. Eight cards 9 x 12, each card having interest- 
ing elliptical story. Missing phrases to be placed in 
proper blank space by pupil to complete meaning of 
story -$0.40 
DOMING-MeURE COMBINATIONS — NO. 2000. 
Grades 1 and 2. Provides drill in recognition and 
combinations of all numbers to ten. Sheet of domino 
cards and sheet of figure combination cards constitute 
set for one style. Pupils lay cards in series according 
to combination $0.40 


HARTER’S NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS 
We supply kindergarten and primary grade Number and 
Letter Cards in two sizes packed in boxes or in —_. 
also Cut-Out Letters 1 inch high, and Color Tablets for 
number work in squares, circles, triangles, etc. | Write 
for our Seatwork Catalog which describes all of these 
numbers, 

HARTER’S FLASH CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 
Write for our Seatwork Catalog. 

CLARA BURD SEATWORK PICTURES 
Printed in seven colors, size 3% x5 inches. Ten sets 
with suggestions for innume rable eee in Seatwork, Si- 
lent Reading, Booklet Making, Composition, etc. 12 
pictures in each set. Write for descriptive circular. 
Per Set $0.30 





























MARIA L. KIRK PICTURES 
Two series of Mother Goose Pictures which you will 
find excellent for schoolroom decoration or in prepar- 
ing Seatwork. Printed in 7 colors. Each set contains 
ten pictures, Write for descriptive circular. Per 
Set $0.40 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING PADS 

May be used either with or without the new Seatwork 
Material described on this page. Makes the problem 
of testing the ability of your pupil an easy matter and 
involves no great expense on your part. Tests average 
15 to 20 cents per pad of 50 sheets. We supply tests 
covering every department of elementary school work. 
Write for our descriptive circular, 
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ARKANSAS SCHOOL SERVICE 
ria om: Ark. 


Boston, Mas 

BAILEY SCHOOL SUPPLY co. 
xidette, Wyoming 

BECK LEY-CARDY CO. 

Chicago, Illinois 

BEECHER-KEITH SUPPLY co. 

Paris, Illinois 

SELL, CLAUDE J. 

eshvilie. Fenn. 





BRYANT COMPANY, C. A. 
Dallas, “rexas 
BURROWS BROS. CO., THE 
Clareare, Ohio 



















eonc. 


pendence, ‘original Script. 





BUXTON & SKINNER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ate BOOK & _ co. 


Sioux Falls, 


COLBURN SCHOOL 7. co. 


Grand Forks, N. 


CRESCENT PRINTING co., 


Mason City, Iowa 
DULANY-VERNAY CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STA. CO. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
ECKDALL & McCARTY 
Emporia, Kansas 


see ey SUPPLIES CO. 


edar Rapids, Iowa 





PREMIUMS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
We send correct number of good pencils for your 
pupils-to sell at 5c each. Then send us the pro- 
ceeds of the sale and we ship the premium at 


PREMIUM NO. rn Flag. 
good cotton quality. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 pencils. 
.PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
50 pencils. 


50 pencils. 


premiums and Special Offer of free personal visiting cards. 





3x5 ft., 


PREMIUM NO. 
Book~-of Favorite Songs.” 


KIGER & COMPANY 


EDUCATOR SUPPLY CO. I 
D. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mitchell, 8. 
GARDEN CITY ED. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
GRAHAM, JOHN W., CO. 


Mason City, Iowa 
LATTA, INC., J. S. 


Spokane, Wash. Cedar Falls, Iowa 
a Book & STA. co. Huntingtton, W. Va. 
er, Colora Memphis, Tenn. 


MARSTON O. B. & CO. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
McNEIL 69... 
Phoenix, 

MINNEAPOLIS SoH SUP. 


HILLSDALE SCHOOL. “Sup. co. 
lisdale, Mich. 
HOLE OMB CO., J. R. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
HOTCHKIN, D. E. 





ville, Mo. Minneapolis- Minn. 
JOLLY gcHoot SUPPLY co. MISSOURI STORE CO. 
incinnati, Ohio Columbia, Mo. 


HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND 


ee 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS 
TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., 
Please send the following checked catalogs, 


[}—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 
(-Harter’s new Teachers’ 







every teacher needs. 









[}—New list of “Helpful 














9—20 “Golden 


copies 
100 pencils. 


Send coupon at right for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes 12 


KLIPTO LOOSE LEAF Co. 


[}-—Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc, 


tai ~* Soneee oer co., 
argo, N. 
NORTHWESTERN Poon. SUP. 
CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
OKLAHOMA EDUCA. suP. Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
OLANDER CoO., J. FRED 
Pierre, South Dakota 
OMAHA SCHOOL SUP. CO. 
Omaha, Neb, 
PHILIPPINE DISTRIBUTORS, 
co., llollo, Philippine rey 
ROBERTS CO. 
’ Cleveland, a 
SANFORD CO., MORRIS 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











CLEVE 
samples, etc., 


Catalog, 


(Free). See page. 96 of this magazine. 


[}—Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular, 


(Free) 
(Free) 


Hints for Teachers’ titles. 


to me without charge. 


which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that 


SCRANTOM’S, INC, 
Rochester, New York 
SHERIDAN SCHOOL suP. CO e 

Greenwood, 8. 
ST. PAUL BOOK & STA. CO. 
St. Paul, Mion. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL suP. CO. 


suffalo, N. 

VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUP. co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
WEBER Cco., THE Cc. F. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
bene py co., THE C, F. 

Francisco, Ca 
WILLIAMS STATIONERY co. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





LAND, OHIO. 
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2,250 PI 


Reproductions of Famous Masterpieces and Other Worthwhile Subjects 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more, size 54x8. 


Asmaller size, One Cent Size, 3x34. For 50 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 for children. 


Nature Pictures in Natural Colors. Birds, Flowers, 

Insects, Trees, etc. Size 7x9. Three Cents each 

for 15 or more. 

25 common birds with a very brief description of 
each for 75 cents. 


“>, Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
Size 22 x 28, including the margin. $1.00 
each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 





INVALUABLE aid 
is given by these pic- 
tures in the teaching | Coin or stamps, 
of Art, Literature, 
Religion, Music, His- 
tory and Language. 
With the lower grades | 1600 miniature 
they are indispensable. 


SEND 
15 Cents, 


for 64-page 
Catalogue, 


grouped and 
classified, with 





illustrations, 


A JhePerry Pictures Co 


MALDEN MASS. 
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This Chart Simplifies 
one important Responsibility 


The teacher’s task today embraces a multitude of duties in her work of 
training the mind—the character—and the habits of her pupils. 


One of these duties, which the modern teacher recognizes as important on all three 
counts, is acquainting classes with the essential elements of First- Aid. 

Many teachers consider Johnson's First-Aid Chart as invaluable for this purpose. 
oe is a practical guide to first aid work as well as a teaching chart. Anyone can 

se or understand it who understands a picture. 

Size 27x 44 inches, mounted on heavy board. Folds for carrying. The front isin ten 
colors. The back contains full first aid instructions in black and white. Price $1.00. 
A companion help is Johnson's First Aid Manual, useful both as a text book and in 
practical work. Bound in cloth—144 pages—186 illustrations. Price 75 cents. 


You can get the Chart or Manual at your druggist. Ifhe cannot supply you, they 

will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Fre e We will begladto oundions. as many 
copies of our Household Hand Book 

of First Aid as you wish for distribution to your 

pupils, andasample of Band-Aid, the combina- 

tion gauze pad and adh plaster di 

for yourself, when you return this coupon. 


Please send full information about John- 

son's First AidManual & Johnson's First ] 

Aid chart—also freesample of Band-Aid 
inbaiiiashatiidaceddeel Household Hand Books of 


number 
First Aid, to 
Name 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 








Address.......... 








Paper Dolls , 


ARITHMETIC rs 
and FUN ' li pide a 


NEVER A MISTAKE 

Do you wish your pupils to learn Arithmetic and get 
through their fundamentals in quick time? Kuhn's Drill 
Test simply won’t allow mistakes. Think of it—every ex- 











Columbus and the 
Hallowe’en Witch are 
waiting to be used 
for your October 


ample correct —no papers to goover! Seems uncanny, but ART and SEAT 

it’s true. Even no need to watch the child’s work, for a WORK periods. 

“speedometer” keeps accurate count of number of exam- Plan your work 

ples done—child can’t proeced until correct answer is given. Ry with 

No wonder children think them great fun. » ce os 
To quickly get top-notch results in addition, subtraction, 

multiplication and division, to add zest and liveliness to ‘HOW m H E Y DRESS 


Rose Netzorg 
COSTUME DOLLS FOR "ART an and SEAT WORK 


8 figure patterns, 64 IDEAS on 6 quarter-fold sheets 
12x19inches. Detailed helps for the use of Paper Dolls = the 
school room. 60 cents postpaid. Remit by Money Order 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept N, 736 W. 173rd SL, New York City 


your work, send for this clever invention, 
MONEY BACK OFFER. 
Write today for a set of 10 Drill Tests. When they arrive 
just pay the postman $3.00 plus a few cents postage. Money 
promptly refunded if you wish. 
EDUCATIONAL DEVICE CO. 
527 WEST 125TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Earthquake [Damages Schools 


Paul E. Stewart, superintendent of 
schools in Santa Barbara, Calif., des- 
cribing the damage done by earthquake 
in that city, said: “The schools were 
the heaviest losers. We have had ‘the 
damage appraised by three sets of en- 
gineers and they have agreed upon a 
figure of $693,500. The old high 
school buildiing, which is now used as 
a junior high, was completely des- 
troyed and two of the _ three-story 
grade buildings suffered a loss of over 
$125,000 each. The loss to the new 
high school was about $20,000. In 
spite of the fact that we lost practi- 
cally fifty classrooms, housing about 
2000 pupils, we expect to open school 
on August 31 and carry on to the best 
of our ability.” 

Roscoe Lyans, chemistry instructor 
in Santa Barbara High School, when 
awakened by the heavy tremors, real- 
ized the certainty of fire starting in 
the school laboratory from chemicals 
thrown to the floor. He rushed to the 
new $750,000 building to find the store- 
room already in flames. Unaided, he 
fought and extinguished the fire while 
tremors still shook the building. 


Professor Max Mason of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has accepted the 
presidency of the University of Chi- 
cago, succeeding the late Ernest De- 
witt Burton. Dr. Mason’s earlier 
teaching was done at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and at 
Yale, but since 1908 he has been at 
Wisconsin (his alma mater) as pro- 
fessor of mathematical physics. Dur- 
ing the World War he invented the 
Mason hydrophone for detecting and 
locating submarines, a device used by 
both American and British navies. 
From 1917 to 1919 he served as a mem- 
ber of the submarine commission of 
the National Research Council. 


The editor of the Delineator offers 
$500 for two successive years to the 
parent-teacher association which de- 
velops the best method and obtains the 
best results in securing entrance into 
the first grade of a class of children 
100 per cent perfect in health. The 
award is to be expended for the bene- 
fit of the school according to the de- 
cision of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. The prizes are as follows: First 
prize $250; second prize $150; third 
prize $100. 


Physical education is a required sub- 
ject in all public elementary and high 
schools of Virginia. To stimulate _ 
terest in the matter, especially 
rural sections, the state board of sip 
eation offers special financial aid to 
counties and cities employing physical 
directors conducting satisfactory 
courses in health education. 
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JOB? 


HOW. IS YOUR REC af? 


P—men and women—for Railwa: Mail.'} 

Inspectors, Forest Rangers, Carriers, Mounted Cheri, * 
‘atrol, Matrons, “bevtteneen 2, Mocs its, ete. 

If friends will pana for your honesty and reliability end 

yon wish to qualify for one of theabove or other positions, 

cut out Poy} announcement and mail with name and 













C. J. Ozment 145 St. Louis, Mc. 








Color our Christmas Greeting 
Cards—all exclusive designs. Remarkab!« 
recess makes them look lke artist’s work. Instructions 
100 cards, colored in three hours, bring you $6 to $12. 
ge ode $1 NOW for Big Trial Box of 
Christmas Cards. Make $3.00 at Once. 
Send name, address and $1 for Trial Box assorted cards t< 
color. Self for $3 to $4 when colored. Kas: span in- 
structions, brush, peg handcolored card eA Bod 
information on how sell included. Or send o 
IL LUSTRA’ Ti "ED HOOK “Pleasant Pages’ showing full line at 
cards, allinstructions and proof. You should drop everyth ing 
for this amazing money maker as 40,000 others have done 
LITTLE ART SHOP, INC., 





















464 Louisiana Ave., Washington, D. C 





hr Deas 1 


LEARN AT HOME 


$5,000 to $10,000 per year 
Take a high-salaried position, or start 
profitable business yourself. Promi- 
nent New York decorators teach you 
by mail. Inside methods for profes- 
sional or home practice. First prac- 
tical method. Nospecialabilitynceded. / 
NEW BOOK FREE 
te postcard or letter forit today.Explains 
operates and of. 
entering lucrative pro- 

fession. a Getthisbookl 
National School of 











pept. 410 Ye 
2 Waatth St.,N.Y.C. 








Make Money i in 
Photography! 


We train you quickly at home, 

ze i No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before.Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 
else like it.Write today for details and new FRE E 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept. 2587 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW IDEA IN RUGS 


Fast selling new type Rug, oil cloth, woven 
like a rag carpet in beautiful colors, Durable, 
Sanitary. $2.00 to customers: liberal profit to 
agent. Send $1.20 deposit for sample. Money 
back if wanted. Act today, 

GUARANTY MAIL ORDER CO. 
Sect. NI. Clayton, New Jersey 


AGENTS—BIG PROFITS 


$5 to $15 daily, Introducing New Style Hosi % 












Insured one year, for men—women—children. ’ 
styles, 39 colors. Ry wear or replaced free. you t 
PAY IN ADVANCE, | Neither capital, nor ex) 


ence needed. You write orders, we deliver and col 
lect. We furnish samples. Spare time will pay you. 
Macochee Textile Co., Station 28110, Cincinnati, 9 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time writing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Copyright book free 
971 PRESS SYNDICATE, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E A RN FIRST IN 
GIRLS $2. 00 ¥ YOUR TOWN 
WRITE NOW for SO Sets Conrotmas Seals. Sell for 1 


Oc 
When sold send us $3.00 a p $2.00. Trust You till Xm: ass 
E. NEUBECKER, “961 East. ‘o3d Sty Dept. E, Brooklyn, N. Y- 


Quick Sales, Fine pret: 
and steady demand selling Clow ' 
guaranteed Hosiery direct fromm , 


wearers. All styles for men, women, children. Manymak ng $3000 ye we 


George Clows Co.. Desk 36, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I PAY YOU $60 A WEEK 


Take orders every day for our famous shirts—lowest factory pr! 
biggest commissions—complete sample outfit absolutely FRI 3 
Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirt Co.,Dept.M-591,Cincinnat', 


EVENINGS. I madeit. Mail Order 
$50 A Week = ss, booklet for stamp tel’s 
Sample and plan 25c._ Irree 

ALNI ‘SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y- 




















12 articles worth $3. 





For the past eleven years Page mee: 


en has carried good news to teachers: 
It’s still there! 
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Beautiful 
American 
Flags in 
Various 










SOLD FoR THE FLAG FUND 






See Premium 
Offers No. 1, 2, 3, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 22, 23, 24, 27. 





















Large 
Framed 
Carbon 
Prown 
Pictures 
of Noted 
Men 


No schoolroom is complete without 
one or more of these pictures. We 
. furnish them, size 16 x 20 inches, in 
handsome solid wood frames and dust 
proof backs. Your choice of any one 
of the following pictures for the sale 
of only ONE gross of pencils. 


George Washington Calvin Coolidge 

Warren G. Harding Abraham Lincoln 

Gen. Leonard Wood Woodrow Wilson 

Theodore Roosevelt Marshall Foch 
Gen. John J. Pershing 


——— Ce 














Large Nine Inch 
Metallic 
Full 
Revolution 


Wall Ther- 


mometer 












Given for the 
sale of only : 
TWO gross of pencils. 





EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS, 

















4] 

3} Large RedCross First Aid Cabinet 

3] Given for the sale of only THREE 

lo) gross of pencils. Contains all things 

sf needed in case of accidents—cuts, 

“1 burns, sprains, ete.,—with Instruc- 
tion Book. Made of hard ‘wood, oak 


finish, ‘with paneled door to keep out 
dust and dampness. Size 12 in. high 
by 3144 in deep. See Premium No. 31. 











Genuine 
Spalding 









—— Comer 








“Since 1890” 


The Osborne Specialty Company 


Originator of the School Pencil Premium Plan. 


CAMDEN, N. Y. 


grown in popularity until today we have become the largest exclusive School Pencil 


HM sro a very small beginning many years ago our Pencil Premium Plan has steadily 


Premium House in the United States. 


We are giving a larger and better line of premiums this year than ever before, including a 
large list of items for ONE HALF GROSS SALES as well as for ONE, TWO, THREE and 


FIVE GROSS sales. 
of pencils you desire. 


Look over our list carefully and send at once for whatever quantity 
They will be sent forward promptly, all delivery charges prepaid. 


We also PREPAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES on every one of the premiums we offer. 
OSBORNE pencils sell readily because of their attractive appearance and good quality. 
They are high grade, smooth writing, long wearing pencils made in assorted colors of finish 


with fancy gilt metal tops and rubber erasers that do erase. 


In addition, OSBORNE pencils 


bear the inscription “SOLD FOR THE FLAG FUND” in gilt lettering, thus showing 


purchasers just what the sale is for and making each pencil help to sell others. 


There is no 


“extra charge” for this. We also supply the pencils with no inscription, if so ordered. 

As a means of securing various articles of equipment for the school, our Flag Pencil Plan 
is unexcelled. Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or more at five cents each 
as they receive full value for-their money and at the same time have the satisfaction of 


knowing that they are-hélping a worthy cause. 2 
dozen or gross, and you will certainly be surprised to see how fast they sell. 


Business Houses and Offices buy them by the 
Many schools 


carry the pencils in stock during the year, selling to the pupils as required for their work. 
The larger schools usually dispose of several gross during the year, thus securing numerous 


useful articles without any cash outlay. 


We make it easy to carry on the sale by not asking any money in advance, allowing a full 
thirty, sixty or even ninety day credit as desired. 

To every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils at a time we will present, FREE of 
all cost, the beautiful string of genuine Marie Antoinette pearls illustrated and described 


below. 


As a special reward to the pupil selling the most pencils in any one gross sale or 


over we will present, FREE of all cost, the high grade self-filling fountain pen illustrated 


and described below. 


Take advantage of this liberal offer NOW. Select the premiums you want; fill out the 


coupon, ordering the number of pencils necessary and mail it today. 


We will do the rest. 


These Valuable Premiums Without Cost 
For the Sale of ONLY ONE HALF GROSS of PENCILS—Your Choice of the Following: 


1. One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, ‘Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
Suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 

2. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

3. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

4. Large Size Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
ener with attachment to sharpen all sizes of 
pencils. Never breaks the lead. Stops cut- 
ting as soon as proper point is secured, 

5. One Genuine Spalding Leather Foot Ball, 


lined complete, with bladder, A good service- 
able ball in every respect. 

6. One Genuine “‘Tycos Brand” School Thermom- 
eter. Accurate and fully guaranteed. 

7. Choice of ANY TWO Unframed Pictures of 
Noted Men or Religious Subjects as listed. 
8. Large Facsimile Reproduction of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, printed on cloth backed 

plate paper, size 30 x 36 inches. 
9. One Spalding “Official League Jr.” Base Ball, 
fully warranted. 


For the Sale of ONLY ONE GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the nies 


S. Flag, extra heavy 
SEWED STARS 


10.One FIVE Foot U. 
“Defiance Brand’ Bunting, 
AND SEWED STRIPES, re-inforced corners, 
extra heavy stitching, heavy canvas headings 
and metal eyelets. Warranted fast colors, 
guaranteed. The Best Flag on the Market. 

11. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

12. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

13. Choice of any FOUR Large Carbon Brown 
Pictures of Noted Men or Religious subjects. 
Unframed, for mounting. Size 16 x 20 inches. 

14.One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Foot Ball, full pebbled cowhide, lined com- 
plete, best quality bladder. Fully warranted. 

15. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Volley Ball, complete with best grade blad- 
der, lace, etc. Fully guaranteed, 





16. Large Framed Picture—your choice of any one 
of the large pictures of noted men or religious 
subjects listed in this advertisement, complete 
with Solid Wood Frame and Dust Proof Back. 

17. One Genuine Spalding Leather Basket Ball, 
complete with best quality bladder, lace, ete. 
Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

18. One Handsome THREE Foot Silk U. 8S. Flag, 
Mounted on Ebony Finished Staff, with Gilt 
Spear. A handsome flag for interior use. 

19. One Genuine Spalding Leather Striking Bag, 
complete with best grade bladder. Guaranteed. 

20.One Spalding “Official National League” 
Base Ball, same as used in championship 
games, cork center, double stitched and war- 
ranted and guaranteed in every way. 

21.Two Spalding “Official League, Jr.” Base 
Balls, warranted first class and guaranteed. 


For the Sale of ONLY TWO GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


22. One TEN Foot U. S. Flag—‘‘Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
For indoor or outdoor use. Fully guaranteed. 

23. One TWELVE Foot U. S. Flag—same quality 
as listed above. 

24. One FOUR Foot Silk U. S. Flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear. <A 
large handsome silk flag adapted for interior 
decoration or use in parades, drills, ete. 
Quality and workmanship fully guaranteed. 

25. One Spalding Playground Basket Ball, Out 
Seam Style. Durable, good weight leather. 
Fully guaranteed. Built for Rough Usage. 


ily read across the schoolroom. 

27. Boxed United States Flag Set. Consisting of 
a five foot flag, fast color, sewed stripes and 
printed stars, complete with polished hard- 
wood staff, brass joint, ball, rope and heavy 
galvanized holder for attaching to windows, etc. 

28. Allies’ Flags in Silk, five in number, each 
mounted on ebony finished staff with gilt 
spear and heavy five prong holder for fasten- 
ing to wall. Beautiful for the schoolroom. 

29. One Spalding Selected Leather, Fine Grain 
Foot Ball. An extra heavy ball for the rough- 
est use. Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

30. One Spalding Special Brown Tanned Leather 








SOLD FOR THE F F 
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Read These Wonderful Offers Made Possible by the Buying Power of the Largest Exclusive School Pencil Premium House in the United States 








OUR LEADER - Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball 


Lined complete, with bladder. Given 


for the sale of only ONE-HALF 
gross of pencils. See Premium 
No. 5. 








Model “E” Phonograph 


Given for the sale of only FIVE 
gross of pencils. See Premium No, 32. 





Genuine 
Spalding 
Leather 
Basket 
Ball 
A high grade 
fully guaranteed 
Best quality 


Given for the 
of pencils 





Spalding product. 
bladder, lace, ete. 
sale of ONE gross 








CHICAGO Automatic Pencil 


With Special Attachment 
Sharpener /* sharpen all sizes of 
Pencils. Given for the sale of only 


ONE-HALF gross of pencils. 








Beautiful 
Large 
16x20 inch 
Religious 
Pictures in 
Heavy 
Wood 


Frames 


and in either carbon brown or col- 
ors, as desired. Your choice of any 
one of the following subjects for the 
sale of only ONE gross of pencils: 











Z Leather If 2 —— — ~— — Full “4 Volley Ball. Full regulation size and weight. a o ee ee —_ 
" Volley Balli h, er. arran accurate. as- Extra heavy, kest quality, guaranteed. Madonna; St. Rita; The Last Sup- 
Fully guaranteed ° F - < 2 Christ — ser ply p anter 
ray a ooo For Selling Only THREE GROSS of Pencils | For Selling Only FIVE GROSS of Pencils | i, 17: Ruth and Naomi: ‘The Good 
) ae —_ 31. One Red Cross First Aid Cabinet. This is the | 32.One New Model “E” Phonograph. This is Christ Taking Leave of His Mother; 
J. - ." -—_ an t , same cabinet we have heretofore given for the the identical machine ‘we have heretofore fur- The Crucifixion; The Holy Family; 
N a iven pi ~ sale of only sale of four gross of pencils. See illustration nished for a full TEN gross sale of our pen- The Sistine Madonna; Jesus, Mar- 
N gross of pencils. and full description at left. ceils. Full description on request. tha and Mary; St. Cecilia. 
Se ° ° ° 
Special Reward for the Teacher | Special Reward for the Pupil | wit. oct. :25.00 occ enn duped suas 19 
iS i Every teacher ordering at least f il 4 L 3 i D rk 
| 3 r i one gross of pencils The Ost s . ? : . 
ae 1 at a time will receive, FREE of all cost, this beau- Selling the Most Pencils ee : 
tg 9 — er tiful string of genuine Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid...............gross of your 
% ) ‘ arie Antoinette Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
os - Pearls—perfectly grad- proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
3 uated, iridescent, opal- receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
K 2 escent, awa’ inieeteias to which we are entitled for the above sale, 
4 I tible. Full twenty-four To the pupil selling the most pencils in any one 
4 = inch length with Ster- gross sale or over, we will give FREE of all cost, Teacher’s Name... .. 
= ie line Safety Rhinestone this high grade self-filling fountain pen. It is 
ae iM Clasp, complete in vel- made by one of the oldest pen manufacturers in Teacher’s Address...... 
. vet case with Gold La- the United States and is thoroughly guaranteed 
oe eS bel. . Guarantee and in every way—a real fountain pen made for ev- Name of Prin. or Supt. 
Y. res original _ $5.50 price ery-day use. These extra premium offers could 
ae tag. This is some- not be made were it not for the fact that we pur- Address of Prin. or Supt. 
thing that you will chase these articles in very large quantities di- 


























enjoy for years. 
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Parrys New MoonChild 
Art 
Ori ginators+Designers 








For Primary and Kindergarten 


Introducing this NEWEST ART, an extra set 
is given free to first twenty enclosing this 
advertisment and $1.25 money order, 

A wonderfully instructive art teaching line 
and color combination. Stimulates the creative 
faculty. Indispensable in art training of 
children, 

22 original art subjects and package of shapes 
$1.25 Postpaid and Insured, (send money order). 
Order from us direct. 

NEW MOON CHILD ART, 
P. O. Box 265, Seattle, Wash. 


Agents wanted to sell this art to parents. It 
gives an instant appeal, 











THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, ‘with more than forty colored 
pictures. Intended for both oral and silent 
reading. Carefully graded. Not yet a year 
old, -but already an established favorite 
with children and teachers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE 
KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out. 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
second school year. Profusely illustrated. 
70 cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ 
HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 
Health is the background of this book 
of charming stories. Colored pictures help 
to seize and hold the child's attention. 


Indirect instruction in health habits. <A 
supplementary reader for the third school 
year. 75 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St., Boston. 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS ! ee, to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
kers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Masieat Readinge, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, ‘Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
Hand books.)Aake-Up-Goods, 
etc. For allage: aggre ay 
Large catalog 
A 
0. '‘Nabas 
CHICAGO 





New Minstrel! Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation, 























High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


7|PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 

Mois Made from any good photograph 

- er Original returned. 
i Size 24x34. Free Samples. 

H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


——P LAY o-— 


Our List K of Plays for Young People and 
our Library Service will help you select the 
right play for class-room or public perform- 
ance by your School. Send for particulars. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 
Chicago, Illinois 

















59 East Adams Street, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


London Boys Tested 


In London children must attend 
school between the ages of five and 
fourteen. Recently twenty-six boys 
who had just finished their work in 
the schools took a test to determine 
their “educational fitness” to train for 
a certain clerical position that was 
being advertised. The Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal, in. quoting from the 
London Daily Mail, does not agree 
with the Mail that the results neces- 
sarily indicate shortcomings in the 
school system, and remarks that Amer- 
ican children might have done no bet- 
ter. The schools referred to are main- 
tained by the “L. C. C.” or London 
County Council. Following is an ex- 
tract from the Mail’s article: 

“Seven simple questions in arith- 
metic and eighteen simple general 
knowledge questions, which the boys 
were set to answer, were drafted by 
Mr. Harold Cox, the distinguished 
economist, who was present while they 
were answered and also judged the 
replies. 

“In the arithmetic questions two 
boys gave entirely correct answers; 
half of the remaining 24 got less than 
50 per cent right; one boy failed com- 
pletely to do correctly any one of the 
seven simple sums. 

“Though most of these youths, b 
their fap recy were of a good stand- 
ard intelligence and capable of 
benefiting from instruction had it been 
provided for them, 20 could not an- 
swer two of the questions in arith- 
metic based on principal and interest. 

“Of the general knowledge ques- 
tions, only one boy answered more 
than 75 per cent with accuracy. Seven 
boys were unable to get half marks. 
Such prove, among 26 boys picked at 
random, to be the results of nine years’ 
education in the costly elementary 
schools of the L. C. C. What can be 
claimed for a system of education that 
leaves a boy of fourteen able to say 
that the Armada was defeated in the 
reign of ‘Queen Alexander,’ or that 
Magna Carta was signed by King 
Charles? 

“Seventeen of these twenty-six Lon- 
don boys were unable to say accurately 
whether St. Paul’s Cathedral is east 
or west of the Bank of England. Sev- 
eral said it was south of the Thames. 
Few could name six London termini. 
One could think only of ‘Victorier.’ 

“Nine years of elementary schooling 
did not produce one single boy in 
twenty-six who could state correctly 
the capitals of the ten European coun- 
tries specified in one of the questions. 
One lad gave ‘Bulgaria,’ as the capital 
of Italy, ‘Monte Carlo’ for that of 
Hungary, ‘Brussels’ of Poland, and 
‘Alsace-Larraine,’ as the chief town 
of Denmark. Another suggested 
‘Brunswhich’ and ‘Flanders’ as two of 
the three capitals he ventured to 
name. ‘Orleans’ was given as the cap- 
ital of France, ‘Moscow’ of Poland and 
‘Christchurch’ of Denmark. 

“Their £150 education had _ not 
taught these boys who were the Allies 
of Great Britain in the Great War. 
Five put Austria among the Allies; 
two more added Hungary. _ Four 
thought Spain was an Allied Power, 
and several included Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Holland, while another men- 
tioned ‘Africa.’ 

“Some could not name the canal on 
the way from England to India. One 
believed it was the Caledonian, an- 
other the Panama Canal. The spell- 
ing of Suez by most of the | others 
varied from ‘Seus’ to ‘ZeyZey.’’ 


Beauty does not lie in the face. It 
lies in the harmony between man and 
his industry. Beauty is expression. 
When I paint a mother I try to ren- 
der her beautiful by the mere look she 








MUSICAL COMEDIES, Minstrels, Mono- 
logs, Vaudeville Acts, Songs, Make-Up 
Goods, Wigs, ete., ete. CATALOGUE 


f the World’s Best Plays FREE, 


o 
BANNER PLAYS, 1061 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


“Home Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp, illus, handbook—FREE, Home-study of 
Domestic Science, fitting for well-paid positions and 
home.efficiency, 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
$41 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








gives her child.—Jean Francois Millet. 
Speakers, Dialogues and Intertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 





Orations, Debates, Essays, Etc. 
prepared to order, $2.50 per1,000 words. Outlines $1 each. 
MILLER LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 


A Genuine Red Cross First Aid 
Cabinet FREE for the sale of only 
THREE GROSS PENCILS! Look 
it up on Page Seven! 
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SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


Year Right 





Four New Teachers’ Books 





[PRACTICAL 
| PRQJECTS 


PLAYS ond GAMES 

















\ GAiL CALMERTON 


Vita liz- 
ing Teaching in Intermediate 


and Grammar 


Alhambra G, Deming. Cloth, 


218 pages.... 


Primary Games_to 
liza A, Sample. 


netics. By El 


Cloth, 96 pages, 


Just Published 
Practical Proj ects, Plays ond 
yames for Teacher: 


rim ; 
By Gail Calmerton. mn. Cloth, 1 193 


pages, 50 illustrations. $1.2 
Motivated _ Primary Me ites 
for a 3 Teachers, By: Mar- 


loth, 143 
Pita’ stra: || DEVICES 
gee pe DIVERSIONS 
Diver- aie hati | 


sions for 


DEMING 
pe 


Ye? 


Grades, By 6 


Teach Pho- 





\ 
Tllustrated..........cccsssesee 80 


Other Popular Teachers’ Books 











ae 
guage Teaching 
Four Grades. 


Language Games for All Grats, 


Deming 


pupils’ use 
Methods and Mater: 


position in i) | and |; 


Grammar’ Grades 


One’ Hundred “bet for Re- ; 
production. trove 4 
a" Meg Teach Phonics. 


ce eeseee 


One * Hundred Lessons v4 Na- 
Payne... 1.00 


NEW ‘1926 CATALOG MAILED FREE! 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept.1B, CHICAGO 


ture Study. 





(Or complete with ecards for |: 


ae 4 aes to Draw, 
or Drastings for the Geog- 
raphy Class, Augsburg .45 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Train- 
ng and Games. Smith 5 
Two Hundred Games Tx 
Teach, Sm - 1.00 


ay 5 
$0.45 


Number Gam for Primar 
Grades. Harris & Waldo 8 
Number Stories. Deming .865 
Number Teaching in the Pri-]? 
mary Grades. Seeley. 
Languase and Composition by 
rades. Hammond. 1.00 
Ph and Rhymes for Lan- 
in the First 
Deming .85 





GAMES 











FOR 
ALL GRADES 
DEMING 





rial for Come |: 





oning : 


Calk- H 
-80 | 


see ees 





eavy 
0 | sides, cloth back... -$0.60 
Word and acne Cards 


A BCdef 


* doz. 


Write For Complete Catalog 


October 1925 


The Best Helps 


For Progressive Teachers Everywhere 





Day By Day in the 








Simplex Daily 


Provides space for a com- 
plete record of work be- 
ing done today, work plan- 
ned for tomorrow, and 
work already accom- 
plished, Every teacher 
should keep a daily plan 
of work constantly before 
her. It is the thing which 
will help most to make 
your teaching easy. Each 
double page carries an en- 
tire week’s record. 84 
pages, “ee 8%x1l1 
inches, paper 


By Alice M._ Bridgham, 


tian: Exercises 
For All the Year 
By Joseph C. Sindeiar, 


Best Memory Gems 30 


Plan Book 





Primary Schools 


A series of teache: 
manuals or plan bow! 
in three large vi. 
umes, 566 large pays 
size 6% x9% incl 
with over 200 illu 
trations. Cloth Bind 
ing, the complete gs: 


ple ag esecees 2. 50 


Over 300 exercises, «1 
ranged day by 
Cloth, 254 pages $1. 00 








Letter Cards, in sheets, 
Letter Cards, jn strips. 
Letter Cards, in_ boxes. 
Number Cards, in sheets. 
Number Cards, in strips. 


Domino No, Cards, 
Kibbe Number. Drill Cards. 





Primary Sentence Strips. 
Primary Sentence Builder. 


Number Cards, in boxes. Per box 
Per envelope abd 


Phonic Word Builder, in strips. 


Phonic Word Builder, in boxes. 
Per set...... ee 


REQUEST A COPY! 








1 
sheets) .25 
teas .30 
I or set. .07 
Per box. 15 
.07 


Per 


Per DOoX...eee. «15 














Free to Teachers 





i 





fession. 


Introductory Course 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 


in 


It doesn’t matter where you live, or 


what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory’ Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 
ork, ete, 
Don’t_be without this 


How would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, ‘Teaancy, Stub- 
bornness, Temper, 
Cr ying, *Prestival Joking, 


Whispering, and other ook, It means success 
ae Mla PRT = in the all-important part 

The Free Introductory -/ Aas? ~ ge gene 
Course points the way to Pine control, For you 
a solution of all prob- | Surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the _ highest academic 
you will encounter’ in ability is futile without 


your career, The meth- the other vital essential 


ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 
International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on_ my 
‘whe please send me at once Prof, 
Zeery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 


Name 





Address 
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Why the Price Is 
So Low 


The story of the New Form is a story of a 
unique idea involving revolutionary changes 
in the publication of the Britannica. This 
idea was the logical outcome of years of 
experience; it crystallized the recommenda- 
tions of thousands of users and owners. 

Our object was to produce the Britan- 
nica in a New Form with these specifica- 
tions—and they have been carried out to 
the letter: 


1—Large type, easy to read. 


2—Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, nothing altered.) 


3—Fully illustrated. 
(All the original plates, maps, etc.) 


4—Sweeping reduction in price. 


First of all, we made a striking innova- 
tion. It was decided to bind this issue of 
the Britannica in 16 double volumes in- 
stead of 32 single volumes. That one 
change enabled us to save nearly 50% of 
the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by 
the use of the famous Britannica Opacity 
Paper, which is very thin but beautifully 
white and opaque. 

Then it was determined to print this 
issue from the plates of the latest, revised 
Cambridge issue, the famous large page, 
large type issue Britannica which is known 
throughout the civilized world and sells 
for twice as much. By doing this it was 
possible to save thousands of dollars, be- 
cause we did not have to reset 33,000 pages 
of type. 





Contents Identical 
with Issues Selling for 
Twice as Much 


The use of thege plates is your guarantce that the 
text is identical with that of the finest de luxe sets. 
The Britannica in the New Form is the newest 
and latest issue, containing not only a full and 
authoritative account of the World War and its 
t q , but all the latest develop- 
ments in industry, art, science, invention, etc. It 
contains 49,000,000 words, 33,000 pages and 15,600 
illustrations—as much material as 476 books of 
average size printed on ordinary paper. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica is the one book 
you cannot afford not to own. Within its 33,000 
pages you will find the quintessence of the world’s 
knowledge. 
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Handsome Mahogany- 
finish Bookcase— FREE 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 9 





Now 
eady! 


New large printing 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


in the New Form 


Atan Amazing Reduction in price! 


f' eae you can obtain the Encyclopedia Britannica, printed in large 
. type from the authentic Cambridge plates, complete and unabridged, 
at a reduction of 46%. And with each set a handsome mahogany-finish 
bookcase is given free while this offer lasts. 


This unique opportunity is made pos- 
sible because we have just completed a 
large new printing of the Britannica in the 
New Form, the most popular issue of this 
or any similar work ever published. 

The publication of this New Form 
marks an epoch in the history of the Bri- 
tannica. Its success is unprecedented. In 
all the history of publishing, we believe, 
there is no record to compare with it. 
Within less than twelve months, three 


huge printings have been sold. Now a 
fourth printing of 10,000 sets is just being 
received from the binders. 

This means that we can now offer you 
one of these wonderful complete sets, the 
latest edition in large, easy-to-read type, 
together with the handsome mahogany- 
finish bookcase, for 46% less than the 
Cambridge issue which is famous through- 
out the world. Here is the ideal Britannica 
at a price so low everyone can afford it. 


Small First Payment—Easy Monthly Terms 


A very small first payment will put the 
complete set of 16 double volumes and 
bookcase in your home immediately and 
you can pay the balance in easy monthly 
payments, so small that they will never be 
missed. 

Seize this opportunity before it is too 


late! ‘The time is now—it is the oppor- 
tunity for which you have been waiting. 
So make sure of your set. Before you turn 
the page, send the attached coupon for free 
booklet (it commits you in no way) and 
we will mail you full particulars of this 
wonderful offer. 





Write for FREE Booklet BTR ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Ive aes: 

It tells all about the Britannica in the New Form, reproduces BH Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 56-page ff 

a number of specimen pages (many in color), explains the i wd yor ge ee ak the sepd pete 5 i 
easy terms of payment, and tells the fascinating story of how B payments, 

our experts made possible such an amazing reduction in price: | q 

56 pages of interesting, instructive reading. Free on request a IIa ipc tee So ond A ae ores a iceenadantiadocnsindbanmencatacalcaadesaioiaa 4 

if you mail the coupon promptly. - BARS oe oe Me De Ee Pe le pve FREE OY Heh PERO LE DECI ERE LOO TT TEREST PPE T EE PE TE - 

a POUT TETEETTTEEEE TIT eee eee eee a 

Mail th iS C O up On to da V J ———>- L Mahogany-finish bookcase free while this offer lasts! - 
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Xmas Name Pencils 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 
AND FRIENDS 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


YOUR SCHOOL NAME HERE | HERE | 














Write for Our Special Prices to Teachers 
Sample box of 8 HIGHEST GRADE PENCILS, 25 cts. 





We offer two grades of School Name Pencils. 
Our Highest Grade, which is the best pencil 
made, and our Medium Grade, which is the qual- 
ity commonly used in schools. Your School 
Name or any wording up to 35 letters engraved 
in 22 Karat Genuine Gold on pencils free. 

Our Highest Grade pencils are 5c quality, 
being made of Florida red cedar, contain soft, 
smooth No. 2 lead, have long brass tips with 
red Para rubber erasers and come in 8 beautiful 
colors: yellow, red, green, blue, purple, laven- 
der, maroon and black. 


Our Medium Grade pencils are good pencils, 


contain soft No. 2 lead, have short brass tips 
‘with red erasers and come in 6 colors: yellow, 
red, green, blue, purple and lavender. 

We offer four premiums of best quality: A 
U. S. flag made of regulation flag bunting, 
sewed stripes, printed stars, heavy canvas head- 
ings and brass grommets ready for mounting. 
Colors guaranteed not to fade in sun or rain, 
Two sizes: 3 x 5 ft., and 5 x & ft. One dozen 
ladies’ fancy handkerchiefs in assorted colors, 
mercerized or linen. A Chicago Automatic Pen- 
cil Sharpener and Pure Silver Eversharp Pencil. 


Highest Grade School Name Pencils 


1 Gross without premium.......... $4.00 Y 
5 x 8 ft. Flag... a 

& 3 x 5 ft. Flag... 4, 
12 Handkerchiefs........ $4.75 


1 Gross & 


1 Gross 


1 Gross 
1 Gross Chicago Sharpener....$4.75 
1 Gross Eversharp Pencil........ $4.75 


Medium Grade School Name Pencils 


without premium 
& 5x 8 ft. Flag... ee 
1 Gross & 3 x 5 ft. Flag 34. 

& 12 Handkerchiefs......$4.35 
1 Gross & Chicago Sharpener....$4.35 
& Eversharp Pencil........ $4.35 


We guarantee our pencils and pre- 
If you are not more than 
satisfied we will refund your money. 
Write plainly the wording to be en- 
graved on pencils. 
pencils and premium wanted. Send 
check or money order. 
Orders sent C. O. D. if 


1 Gross 
1 Gross 


1 Gross 


1 Gross 


miums, 


postage. 
desired. 


Specify colors of 


Sample box of 6 HIGHEST GRADE PENCILS, 35 cts. 
Sample box of 12 HIGHEST GRADE PENCILS, 55 cts. 
Any name engraved in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold. 


The Dayton Pencil Co. 131 S. Jefferson St. Dayton, Ohio 


October 1925 








wrt Send 10c for Samples of our 
SCHOOL NAME PENCILS 
WUY with your SCHOOL NAME 
in 22 Karat Genuine Gold. 


















We pay the 

















“Health Habits” - of interest to every Teacher 





An invaluable guide to every 
elementary teacher and super- 
visor, who is correlating health 
teaching with other subjects. 


This outline of twenty-two 
complete teaching plans, in- 
cludes stories, games, object 
talks and project suggestions 
with patterns for handwork. 


They have been so arranged 
that the complete outline may 
be used as a basis for a health 
program or any single lesson 
may be given as part of a pro- 
gram already in operation. 


National Dairy Council Dept. N.I. | 
910 So, Michigan Ave., | 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Enclosed please find $1.00 for which 
send me Health Habits. 
MOEA ERROR PRENSA RUT Ea 
Address... 
City..... 


BU ss AS Serer a ce . | 

















| Play part, of evéry © fein 
ACCES al ye Oltener Ss! Co" 
RE ee 


ALL HEALTH 
































‘Health Habits” will help 
you play the Health Game 
in your classroom. 





National Dairy Council 


910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











THE “MODERN” 


This perfect duplicator is offered for lim- 
ited time to teachers at our regular whole- 
sale price, $6.60. Be sure to mention 
the Normal Instructor, Use it 15 days 
and if not entirely satisfied your money 
will be refunded. Complete outfit shipped 
promptly. All charges prepaid. 









OP Saves Hours of Copying 


Like Writing With Fifty Hands 


The“Modern” Duplicator is used by thousands of 
teachers to make copies of maps, lessons, letters, 
music, Turns out 50 copies in 10 minutes at total cost 
of only 3 cts, Miss Winifred Brown, teacher, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., says, “I can not do without the ‘Modern’ 
Duplicator, The “Modern” entirely eliminates all 
the detail and drudgery of copying and making extra 
copies needed every day in the school room. 
No Gelatine—No Curling Copies 
—Easy to Operate 

It is so easy to operate! Any school boy can operate 
it. Simply write or type one original, put it on dupli- 
cator, transferring writing to duplicator surface. 
Take original off and put on blank sheets one at a 
time. Perfect duplicate copies of original will be 
printed, Prints sheets 9!4x14 inches or any size 


smaller, 
No Muss—No Trouble 


School Teachers everywhere use and recommend 
the ““Modern’’, 58in use in Pittsburgh schools alone. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST—WRITE TODAY. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., 


Ridgway, Penna. 




















The Santa Maria Described 


In his Ships of the Seven Seas Haw- 
thorne Daniel gives a detailed des- 
scription of the Santa Maria, Colum- 
bus’s flagship. From bow to stern the 
Santa Maria measured barely 90 feet 
and displaced about 100 tons. Her 
bow was not gradually carried out as 
on the ships of to-day, but was high 
and overhung the water by twelve feet. 
The midship deck or waist, which 
dropped abruptly about one fourth of 
the way aft, was low. It remained un- 
broken for another fourth of the ves- 
sel’s length, then there was another 
deck about the level of the forward 
one, behind which a high sterncastle 
rose, 

Forecastle and sterncastle were the 
ship’s chief means of defense. For 
many centuries these raised platforms 
fore and aft had served as fortresses 
where the ship’s crew could gather in 
order to rain their arrows upon the 
decks of enemy ships. So useful were 
the “castles” that often foes were able 
to penetrate the waist of an enemy 
ship only to be driven off by the mis- 
siles from above their heads. The term 
“sterncastle” is now obsolete in nauti- 
cal language, but the crew’s quarters 
on some ships are still called the 
“forecastle.” 

The cabin of Columbus was aft, in 
the topmost section of the sterncastle, 
a simple affair sparsely furnished with 
a bed which greatly resembled a chest, 
a table and little else. A door opened 
upon the high narrow deck, and win- 
dows—portholes were unknown—look- 
ed out on the stern, high above the 
water. 

Quarters for the crew were practi- 
cally non-existent. For the most part, 
the sailors slept on deck, although 
there was room between decks for 
some of them. This space was but 
poorly ventilated, however, and was 
used for the cargo and supplies. Be- 
low this was the “bilge,” which was 
filled with stone for ballast. The 
raised forward deck was little more 
than a platform, a roof over part of 
the waist, and beneath this in pro- 
tected spots the crew could secure 
slight shelter in adverse weather. 
Cooking was done on a box of small 
stones, placed on the main deck. This 
crude fireplace was decorated by a 
large square plate of zinc that was at- 
tached to one end of the box as a 
windbreak. 

Below was the ever-present bilge 
water, always a serious problem in 
the ill-built hull. It was a_never- 
ending annoyance and even in fair 
weather was constantly being p »mped 
or bailed out. In heavy weather the 
storms so pounded the ship that her 
seams would burst open and she would 
be in grave danger of foundering. 

It unquestionably took bold seaman- 
ship and vision to pilot this leaky lit- 
tle "he to the harbors of the new 
world, but we have always thought 
that ‘Columbus should have issued 
medals for endurance to the crew, who 
did the bailing. 


Let the next generation be my client. 
—Horace Mann. 
















LASS PINS &RING 


Show wing your setters and year = one 
ofmore colors of 


A) No.C1 Each eon 
Sil. Fiste 121-2 = 25 fax 
Gold . 20 
sea Sil. +25 3: 50 
Roll Gold _.45 4.25 
10K.Gold 1.45 14.50 








No. C a4 Each No.R2 Each 
Gold Fil - 85 Staring. Silver $1.25 
Sele ‘ver -50 10 Kt. Gold 3.75 
Rolled Gold yt) 14 Kt Gold 4.75 








No. R212 Raised Letters and Year 
terlin, Sliver, 00_each 
. . ik. . Gold 3 50 each 
4 Kt. Gold $5.50 each 





Samp_es LOANED upon your Principal’s Endorse- 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment, 


R,212 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
214 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 





No. N907 No. N894 No. N825 
10k. Gold $1.10)10k. Gold $2.65}10k. Gold $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75c/14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 


TEACHERS ! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 


@ Buy Direct.from t he ae 


Ww: 
No. N93 

38 Ss ngs,Med- te - 

als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. Weun® ngrar- | 10k. Gold $2 60 

ing freeand prepay transportation charges.| Ster. Silver $1.49 

Safe aelsvery guaraRt 'ecd. Send for scpies of Engraved Com- 


mencemeut Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


CHAS. S. STIFF 
MEDALS RI 


MANUFACTURER. 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK: 


CLASS F 











Ster. Silver 30¢ er. Silver 40 it 
Rolled Gold S0c. 4.75} 14 Kt Goll". 6.00 v4 PRolled Gold Sse 5.60 
Bold Gold $3.50 15.00 lid. Gold $1.60 16.00 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 John St., New York City 


—_ =r 
Silver plate 20c. s is| Hiernee, Sie Silver.. 8. 2s Beg x plate 25 








627 Bastian Biog., Rochester, N. Y. 









Our “On Time” and Honor Pins are populate 
Illustrated catalog free. Buy Pins or Kings 
‘ direct from maker. Save money! 

C. K. GROUSE CO. 
14 Bruce Aves North Attleboro, Mask 


CLASS RINGS & ne GB) 





Largest Catalog Issued —F REE 
Samp! ffi Prices $.20 to $8. 
each. agp eee ee oaks: club emblems too 
sarge or too small. Speci cial designs made on request. 


‘METAL ARTS CO.,Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


POTTS CLASS PINS SeScaterion. sere catsiox 


ae OM FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters ;-numerals, or colors. aged oy F silver oF 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz 

UNION EMBLEM Co., 858 Greiner Bide, Palmyra, °a 








Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Heads for Interior Decoration. 
You can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 








Wonderfal, new pom evides R nnd hand; eee 
ur writing in few days. Big improvement_in three 
urs. No failures. Complete Datline F 
rite C. J. Ozment, Dept.a3 St. Louis, Mo. 
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SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
Colored Construction Paper 




















. Sheets Assorted Colors, 
50 * Bhi” color, 
100 Sheets F oster 1 Paper, 
¥x 12, assorted colors . 
100 Sheets Poster Paper, 
x12, any one color , 
500 Sheets. Manila or Gray 
Drawing Paper, 9x12 .85 
4 500 Sheets Manila_ or Gray 
i Drawing Paper, 6x9 .50 
~—. ae al Drawing 
*aner, LL ¢ 
500 Sheets White Drawing. hy ver, Gx 9...... 190 
500 Sheets Theme Paper, 8 x 10% Ay, No. 119 .65 


ae! — Primary Paper, % 84%, % in, 





50 Sheets Black Coated Paper for s 
ting, 9x12 -60 


COLORED CHALKS 


No. 504 Colored chalks for use on 
blackboard are put up 24 sticks toa 
box. The colors are the brightest ob- 











tainable including purple, orange, 
yellow, blue, dark green, bright red, 
medium green, brown, black and 
crimson, 

No. 504 Per box.............ccceceoes $ .55 
Per dozen ............ -- 5.80 






_ No. 704 Colored Chalk, same as 
No. 504 except that the ‘colors are 
not so bright. 











Per box $ .35 
Ter dozen 3.40 
ESCO HANDY ERASER 

LEANER 
Prevents dusty clothes. 
Quickly removes chalk 





dust. Price, each $ .25 
WEBER NOISELESS ERASER 








Made with special felt dust reducing strips. 
Price, per doz. $1.60 
ESCO CORK BULLETIN BOARD 
IIardwood Frame, 2 in. wide, Walnut finish. 
No. 2-F, size 18x 24 in. Price .---$4.50 


ACCIDENT CABINET 

This First Aid Cabinet is 
just the thing for the_ school- 
room. It contains twelve dif- 
ferent items that will prove to 
be invaluable in the prompt 
treatment of trivial injuries, 
# and in cases of severe accidents 
or sudden emergency it may 
mean the saving of a life que 
awaiting the arrival of a physi- 
cian or surgeon, Size 12 inches 
high, 8 inches wide, 3% inch- 
Z esdeep. Finished in golden oak, 
i Cabinet complete with book of 
instructions 


asia ES) vottar sPeciAL 


We will send postpaid to any teacher in_ the 
Tnited States 100 sheets of xi and 100 envelopes 
upon receipt of ONE DOL 

This is a_high grade of a ial stationery at 25c 
the quire. Less than half price. To make it easy 
enclose a dollar bill. in an envelope and we will 
Furnished only in white. 


nae none _ 





take the risk. 


Made in sane and 
full nickel finish, sharp 
pew blunt points. Pre- 


No. 273B Blunt End, Foon finish, per ' dome 
No. i640B° Biunt’ End, = ‘Plated, “per aa 
No ‘1748 ‘Sharp Pointed; ‘Nick 


JOINTED ANIMALS 
Ten animals in sections to be cut 








a Sand jointed, making — > 
vO When the animals are colored accord- 
ve NTED ing to directions the set has a real ed- 
| i 3 ucational value. 
= The animals in the set. are: The 
i Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhi- 

Wi ‘ noceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow 
| et and Sheep. Printed on a good quality 
® E of cardboard, stiff enough to stand 


alone, size 7x9, fasteners furnished 
with each set, which is put up in an attractive box. 
*rice, per set, (10 oz.) postpaid...........-...-.- $ .3 


RAINY DAY PLAY—- 


SILHOUETTE 
Sixty-three silhouette designs of 
animals and _ birds. 


Designs are _ printed 
on reverse side of 
black silhouette paper. 
Price, per set, $ .40 





DENNISON DECORATED CREPE PAPER 

Decorated Crepe Paper has unlimited uses in the 
schoolroom, sirds, butterflies, flowers and other 
objects are cut out and used as aids in nature study 


and for poster work. 
No. 10-——Birds, No. 17—Animals,_ No, E-730 
s. No. H-845 


Bunnies and. Chie 
PD umpkin, No, H-847. sl 5 
9—Turkey, No. X-961—Holly poster. No. 
x 971-—Santa and Children, No. X-972—Santa 
in Chimney. No. X-976—Bells and Holly, No. 

69—Children, No. 3878-—Mother Goose, 

Put up in folds 10 feet long, 20 inches wide. 
rice per fold $. 
Price per dozen folds 2.80 
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Poni No. 3 








Premium No. 4 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS—Order by Number 
1 Calendar Stencil for each school month of the 
year with an_appropriate border surrounding it. 

eeeccccsecesece 50 Jan.,...2 
2 Gummed. Patches for mending holes in loose 


Set of 10, No, 699 


Flag Stencil of the following countries. 


|: 


il 


g 
< 


E 


| 





Premium No. 


For Teachers Only 


Hundreds of teachers take advantage of 
the ESCO Premium Offer to secure their 
schoolroom necessities without cost. 

The pencils we send you are sold at be cach 
in every retail store, 

Tell us the premium you want. We will 
send you the correct number of pencils to 
sell, Have your pupils distribute them at 
5e each, remitthe money to us. We will 
then send you absolutely free of charge the 
premium you have earned. We pay the 
postage. It costs you nothing but the 
effort in directing the children. 

If you want to pay cash and get the pre- 
mium and pencils i inone shipment a cash 
discount of 5% will be allowed. 

Premium No. 1—Chicago Pencil Sharpener. 
Regular price $1.00. Free for selling five dozen 
pencils, 

Premium No, 2—Two dozen Dodson Animal and 
Bird Pictures in natural color. Regular price 
$1.00. Free for selling five dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 3-One 3x5_ flag, moth proof, 
sewed stripes and stars. Regular price $1.80. 
Free for selling eight dozen pencils. 

4—Five pounds of Modeling Clay, 


Premium No. 
Free for selling eight 


Regular vada e ho per lb. 
dozen penc 
Premium No. S—Blackboard Pantograph for re- 
producing any picture on blackboard. Regular 
price $1.50. free for selling six dozen pencils. 
Premium No. 6—Accident Cabinet with com- 
plete First Aid Kit. Regular pri $5.20. Free 
for selling twenty-four dozen pen g 

remium No. 7—One eight inch Globe. Regular 
price $5.25, Free for selling twenty-four dozen 
pencils, 
Premium No. 8— emalation size Basket Ball, 
complete with bladder, gular price $6.00. 
‘ree for selling twenty- a, doeen pencils, 
Premium No. 9—One dozen fonr inch school 
scissors. Resular price $1.25. Free for selling 
five dozen pencils. 


In sending your order be sure to tell us the 
School Dist. and Grade in which you teach. 


Department A-25, 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


Painesville, Ohio, 


United | No, 


) 


| 


tT 
W! 


SUPPLIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHER 


In Selecting us as the source for your School Supplies this Fall, we want you to know that personal attention will be given each order 
whether large or small. Deliveries will be made promptly. For information on other items, ask for our complete new 1925 catalog. 








Premium No. 6 











Premium No. 7 














Premium No. 





Ces 


Premium No. 9 








MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener. 
Adhesive ' S—/ sommenn Tape for mending book, 12 


- $1.00 


States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, je 17 es lta ii oa a Ree 10 
China, Belgium. Set of ae | ¢ Se Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100....... 10 
Set of five Blackboard Stencil Borders appropri- Thumb 'Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 102, per 
Pd — Christmas, New Year, and Thanksgiving. 100 ; 20 
Se PORES C1S Seether ¥ Las ESR Neel AE Sha dy Sah a er th la igh : 

Set of five Halloween Stencils. Witch, cauldron, poe y ag 5 0%, . in 6 sina . aes x ana 
owl, and _cat border, making Jack_O’ Lanterns, eens aonet for Blackboarc ’antograph an 


Jack O’ Lantern border. 
Set No. 688 


Flying Witch border. 
2 














sewing by 
holes 
oe din 


P= 
Ba 
COO 


5 
rs 100 











venirs for Halloween, 
Washington's 
12 different — 


v 


size 51% x5%; 


Set H, 12 pricked sewing 


alentine’s Day, 


Set H, per set......ccceee 
Silkateen for use with 
colors. 


PUNCHED SEWING CARDS | N°. 


These cards 
punched 


inches, 
cards in a 
Set P, per box (1 
cards which make sou- 
Thanksgiving, 


sewing. ‘cards, 
100 yds. to spool, per BOG c inn 


long, 20 inches 


_ are for coarse ie ree Dee 

beginners and have Ped lieth alge ok 
way through. a, 300 pages, 
outline on cards lected “for Primary 


16 designs and | Clock Dial, 12 
~ igns and a ie bee 


ib.) $1.00 | Toy 
Christmas, St. sae & pane Holmes 
Birthday, Easter; 


preserve 





2...$ .35 
6° standard 
0 


Dennison Crepe. Paper, 

wide 
44 Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x 24 
Modeling Clay that never dries, yellow, red, 


Drawing Made Fasy. 
how to draw..... 


c overing. words spec ially se- 
grades. Each 
inch dial with instructions for eli ASS 

| SE ree 60 
Money representing 
denominations, No, 4 
Plan 


about loenigs 


‘A book ‘that ‘Will’ teach pa 
.. 2.00 


‘85 
gray, 


in aeamek nt 








A nominal handling charge of 25 cents is necessarily made on orders for less than $1.00. 


Postage is prepaid, on items listed, anywhere in the United States. 
Prices are based on cash accompanying orders except on Premium orders. 










TEACHER'S 
LIBRARY CARD RECORD 





No. 583 — Dustproof 5 mae 
for filing cards, Sise 5x3. © 
pacity, 700 > cards, Light Golden 
Oak Finish. Trice, each.. .$1.90 
A to Z Guides, No. 5253—per 
Weiss acusaenngasncesiasentes 40 
Da ily Guides, “No. 3153- $1, 
per set...... axcuiaeen o we 
saps Guides, | No, 12538-—per 
‘ suse oe. sae 
Index Card No. 7 333, fits above cabinet. llas 
space for author's name, title, book name and 30 


V’rice 
-60 


spaces for date due and borrower's name. 
DCE 100, cccocccoccccccscooeee 


PAPER “STARS 








Adhesive paper stars furnished in 

gold, silver, red, green and blue, Fur- 

nished in tive sizes. No, 2 size ilustrat d 

Nos, 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid..§$ .15 

SCHOOL CARDS PER 100 

No, 50 Excuse Blank Absent and Tardy......$ .60 

No. 7 Recitation card, 16 weeks................ .40 

No. S Recitation card, 20 weeks............ .40 

No, 2 Report Card for  (Grades.................. 2.00 

No, 4 Report Card for High School ‘ 2.00 
No, 40 Pocket Class Record I 48 pp 

5x7 inches. iS See pe at 5 


NEW F!.AGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Made of snecially woven bunting. Fast 
to rain and sun. Sewed stripes and stars, 
Stitched on both sides with canvas 


headings and nickled eyelets. Moth proof, 
Size 2x3, cach. ...ccccesees $1.15 









Size 3x5, each.. 

Size 5x8, each = 

Size 8x 12, each..... i ...-- 6.90 

Small Flags on staff with gilt spear, made of 

soft cotton bunting, bright colors 
No. 12—-Sx12_ im..ccccccccsecce $1.00 per doz. 
No. 15—10 x15 im..ccccccecce 1.50 per doz. 
No, 18 12x18 1.75 per doz. 
No. 4—4x 6 in. yr on staff with 


gilt spear...... 1.90 per doz. 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


_---,. Story and Seat Work......$ .45 
pe s, Stories and Anecdotes for Story 


i 4 h SRUNIIINEL.. onccncenesontunaad .40 
hl ~ 1 Sensible Se at “Work on 40 
( | Active Games for Schoolroom 
: Golden, Book | and Playground............ 40 


Wh |Arithmetic Made LEasy.... 1.60 
| FAVORITE | Nature Study Rae Lessons 
SONGS about Common Things rt 


The Years Entertainments 1 





(ey) Hf |Poems Teachers Ask For 1. oo 
“head |) If | Seeley’s Question Book—Ques- 
| tions and answers on most 


ne 














D " peace tonite | | subjects to teach- 
a | 
| 


ia erm The “Gokien” Book of 
Se) 


vorite Songs, each 


. Cement PCR CMB scccnse 
CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO COLOR 


200 Fa- 
20 


: 4:80 















Twelve calendar sheets and a top sheet, with flor- 
al designs suitable for each month, easily colored, 
printed on water color paper 6x 9 inches, in an 
envelope with full directions. 

Per set ..... es : ddcseecnensdaeatonimindi «eG 20 
aay CUM WN ccsksacaccaxicatunsstdhaeionnesesecuonaubuace 1.80 


OTHER DRAWINGS TO COLOR 


Ideal holiday designs for souvenirs or booklet cov- 


ers, 5 assorted holiday designs .40 
No. 503, Flags to color of the twelve leading na- 
tions Size 6x9 with instructions for color 
ing . a. 
Ten commonly known birds with directions for 
coloring. Size 6x 9, each set of 10............ 25 
WEAVING MATS 
No. 128. Made of tinted con- 


paper in the six stand- 
ard colors for fringe and six 
other attractive colors for the 
mats. The mats are 6% x6% 
inches. The fringe slits are % 
inch apart. 24 mats and 24 
fringes in envelope..........$ 45 


RAFFIA AND REED 

AA grade Westcoast Raffla, the best 
Natural raflia, 1 Ib, 
Colored raftia, : 
Raftia needles No, 20, per pkg. 
Genuine German Reed, per Ib. 
Size 
Size 
Size < 
SEWING CARDS NO. "3—CIRCUS FRIENDS 

A most interesting set 
folks—there are 
Jumbo, the 
Jocko, the 
monkey and many other 
well-known cireus friends, 
Twelve pictures in all, 
printed on cards 5x 6% 


struction 





obtainable. 
a 








for little 
pictures of 
alanhant, 











inches, suitable for col- 
oring as well as for sew- 
ing. Price, per _ set, 
OGRE ecccnsasssetenes $ .20 


DODSON BIRD AND ANIMAL PICTURES 
A beautiful set containing 24 natural 





ys color pictures of birds and animals, 
\ y such as the mink, fox, squirrel, horse, 
i cow, peacock, woodpecker, pheasant, 


blue jay and robin. Vrinted on good 
quality enamel paper, size 7x 9%, 
Price per set of 24 in envelope con- 
TENGE - Nccansancctndstncnsaisntanadiateiad $1.00 


IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 














Each ecard has a picture of some object. Above 
the picture is the name in print and below the 
picture the name is in script. Excellent for pre- 
paring the beginners for the first reader. 

Set No. 1 24 Animals and Birds. -$ .20 
Set No. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers and \V tab ie s 20 
Set No. 3 24 Common forms and objects. oe oO 
Ter dozen sets, assorted......eeeeeeee0+ 1,80 
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Discovered / 
The Scientific Secret of 
Caruso’s 
Amazing Vocal Power 


g A post mortem of Caruso’s 
A tee throat showed superb de- 
on. velopment of his Hyo- 

3 Glossus muscle — again 

roving the soundness of 
Jugene Feuchtinger’s 
theories of voice produc- 
tion. 











eae oo 

Eugene _Feuchtinge: 
A. M., Musician-Sci- 
entist, who discovered 
the function of the 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle 
in voice production 
and a method for de- 5. hei, a 
veloping the singing Aimy. lee 
or speaking voice a ‘ ts 

any man or woman by etrengthening this muscle. 





Diagram of the throat showing the superb 
development of the Hyo-Glossus Muscle in 
Caruso’s throat. Your vocal organ can also 
achieve exceptional power under 
proper direction. 


W strong or YOUR VOICE IS 


strong or weak, pleasant or, 

unpleasant, melodious or 
harsh, you can have a beautiful! 
singing or speaking voice if your 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle is developed, 
by correct training. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers — over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
Professor’s methods. They are ideally 
adapted for correspondence instruction. 
The exercises are silent. You can practice 
them in the privacy of your own home. 
The results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will im- 
prove your voice 100%. You are to be your 
own judge—take this training—if your 
voice is not improved 100% in your own 
opinion, we will refund your money. 


Send for Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send 
you FREE this valuable work on the Per- 
fect Voice. Prof. Feuchtinger is glad to 
give you this book. You assume no obliga- 
tion but will do yourself a great and last- 
ing good by studying it. It may be the first 
step in your career. Do not delay. 


wun Perfect Voice Institutes 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-27 Chicago 


Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 
“inter Your World.”’ I have put X opposite the sub- 
ject that interests me most. I assume no obligation 
whatever. 


OSinging OSpeaking © Stammering O Weak Voice 


Name. 








Address 











PB iiccencecans 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Do You See? 


What do you see in trees? Just trees? 
Just rough trunks that stick out of 
the ground with bonnets of leaves? 
What do you see in the stars? Won- 
ders! Marvels! The astonishing 
hand of Nature moulded the stars but 
trees are no less wonderful. Trees 
were built by the same masterful hand 
that made the stars. 

Get away for a moment from the 
nearness of trees; try to see them not 
in the benighted aspect of omnipresent 
things. Lift the dull veil of the com- 
monplace and consider trees as objects 
you never saw before and have never 
touched; as they really are—one of the 
most remarkable organizations in the 
kingdom of living things. 

Trees! Trees that reach into the 
clouds! Trees that live longer than 
any of the institutions of man! Trees 
that came from the germ in the heart 
of tiny windblown seeds. Where did 
the seeds come from? From other 
trees, of course, but whither lead the 
long line of generations of trees down 
the dim ages of the earth? 

Trees! How do they grow? How 
is it these mighty, rugged, gnarled 
columns that defy the elements rise 
from the ground by the soft touch of 
soil and rain? How is it that from a 
tender seed come the iron roots that 
penetrate rock and earth for ages 
with a relentless grip that trees may 
lift their boughs into the sky—monu- 
ments of eternal beauty such as no man 
could erect? 

Trees! How is it that millions of 
tiny pores on the underside of sway- 
ing leave breathe carbon deadly to man 
and exhale oxygen which is his life? 
Leaves that blossom in green and die 
with a crimson blush and disappear, 
year after year for centuries. How 
is it that trees can lift from the earth 
tons of sap hundreds of feet into the 
air, through an invisible lacework of 
wood cells, without noise or vibration, 
a prodigious exertion of power that no 
man-made machinery could perform? 
Some, trees have been doing this for 
5000 years but science cannot pene- 
trate the mystery. Trees eat and 
breathe, they sigh and laugh; have 
feet and arms and heart; have youth, 
middle age and old age; they die. Do 
they have consciousness? Who knows? 
Locked up in trees are some master 
secrets of nature. Let us reach nearer 
to the stars. Stop and think a mo- 
ment. What is a tree?—The New 
York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University. 


First Graders’ Failure 


That nearly 23 per cent of first- 
grade pupils fail to pass to the second 
grade in due course is shown by an in- 
quiry conducted by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Inability to measure up to the 
requirements in reading and arithme- 
tic, unnecessary absences from school, 
and lack of general physical and men- 
tal development, account in great meas- 
ure for this condition. Unduly large 
classes, placing children of widely dif- 
ferent age and mental ability in the 
same class, too many interruptions to 
school work, and lack of cooperation 
on the part of parents are contributing 
causes. 


Seventy-six per cent of all men stu- 
dents and 38 per cent of all women 
students at the University of Nebraska 
are wholly or partially self-supporting. 
Exclusive of the College of Law, the 
average expenditure per student for 
the 9 months is shown by a recent sur- 
vey to be $714.66 for the men, and 
$729.85 for the women. 





Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one 
—any size—free of all cost. Read 
Page 7. 





NewBooks forthe Progressive Teacher 


The Modern School Readers: by Supt. H. B. Wilson 
and Ruth Thompson. The Socialized School Series. Pri- 
mer 65c; Book I 70¢c; Book II _75c; Book III 85¢; Book IV 90c. 
An Activity Curriculum; by E. 1. Salisbury—Price $1.50. 

n About-Face in Education; by A. A. Samuels—Price $1.50. 
Mental Training of the Pre-School Age Child: by Martin—$1.00. 
Pacific History Stories: by Harr Wagner—Price $1.12. 

Jingles: Mother Goose Book by Alice Rose Power—Price 65c. 
EUROPE: a Geoeraphical Reader. oerecpes according to the prob- 
lem method by Dr. H. W. Fairbanks. 134 colored pictures. Size 
page 6x9. 237 pages. Price $1.65 postpaid. ORDER NOW. 
HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO., 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, California. 





October 1925 











To tic Suaill Town or Small Giy Teacher 








HERE isn’t a small town or small city teacher in the 
United States whom we cannot help to double or 
treble his or her salary in one year provided he or she has 
the necessary educational and experience qualifications. 


Your education has cost you considerable time and money. 
Are you obtaining an adequate return on your investment? 
Are you satisfied to fritter your life away in a narrow, re- 
stricted environment, if your qualifications entitle you to a 
larger and more satisfactory field of activities? 


OU read many advertisements each year but there is 
not one that could mean more to you than this one. 











Chicago Continually Needs Teachers 








We will send you complete information about qualifications 
and salaries without any charge and without any obligation 
upon your part if you will send us your name and address. 





Horrible Examples 











To the young teacher whose whole 
future is before you: Look about 
you among your professional ac- 
quaintances and note how many have 
grown old, wearing their lives out in 
inferior positions, when they might 
have been enjoying congenial, well 
paid positions and might by this time 
have been ready to retire to an old 
age of ease and contentment with .a 
competence laid away sufficient for all 
their needs. To you comes the oppor- 
tunity to gain what they have missed. 
To you comes the opportunity to 
choose whether you will plod along in 
the deep beaten path of mediocrity or 
whether you will strike out into fresh 
fields of certain attainment. 


At Least It Will Cost You Nothing to 
Investigate What We Have to Offer. 
Send us your name and address at 
once for complete information. 


[as We can guarantee that the dif- 
ference in salary in one year between 

. your present salary and your salary 
in Chicago would pay for a first class 
European trip, and would probably 
pay all the expenses for a trip around 
the world. 


About 700 of our pupils per year pass 
the Chicago teachers’ examinations. 
About 6,000 have passed in our twenty- 
one years’ experience preparing teach- 
ers. Every Position in Chicago except 
that of Superintendent of Schools has 
been filled by our pupils. We give a 
thorough preparatory course either in 
class or by correspondence. Our 1925 
Hand Book gives complete informa- 
tion. Free upon request. 








FORMER 
Examination Questions 











We furnish samples of former ques- 
tions for elementary, junior and sen- 
ior high, and principals. Rates upon 
request, 





To the Large City Teacher 











We probably cannot help you very 
much, but if you wish to compare Chi- 
cago salaries with your own, we will 
gladly send you the salary schedules 
free. If our salaries are sufficiently 
large to attract you, we can help you. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPO- 
SITION BY THE CARD SYSTEM 


Our method of teaching Grammar by 
the card system is in use probably in 
every state in the union, and our com- 
position course in more than half the 
states. The Grammar course is more 
economical than a textbook and is 
much easier. The pupils actually can 
do the work themselves, but they do 
better work under the direction of the 
teacher. The Grammar course ex- 
hausts the elements of structure, syn- 
tax and analysis. Two packs of cards, 
Price $1.05. The composition course 
is elementary, but sufficiently advanced 
for eighth and ninth grades. One pack. 
Price 65 cents. All three packs, $1.55. 
These cards substitute for textbooks 
with better results. 


{G=>- Use them with one class and 
you will use them with every class. 





HEATH’S CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL 


159 North State St., 


O. M. HeEatuH, Principal 


Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Beatrice E. Nessy, Secretary 
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Crepe Paper Borders. 











crepe cannot be successfully used, For blackboard borders, 
fina and various other uses they cannot be surpassed, 
zontal and vertical designs, 


No H3 | 


where otherwise given. 


colors. Order by number. 
. 7 No. H1. Autumn Landscape. Illustrated above. 
a PNY No. H3. Flying Witches on Broomsticks (vertical) . See illustration. 
BTS aD No. H4. Witches with Magic Kettle (horizontal). See illustration, 
No. H5. Jack-o'-lanterns (vertical). lso splendid for cut-outs. 
_ No. H6. Witches, Cats and Bats with spider web background : (ver- 
tical). See illustration. 

7. Black Cats and Pumpkin Spooks (horizontal). See illustration. 
f No. H8. Bats and Pumpkins (vertical), 2% inches wide and 15 

eet long. 
Fighting Cats and Weird Jack-o’-Lanterns (horizonta!) 


9. 
inches wide and 15 feet long. 
Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Crepe Papers. 


A standard decorative material. 
DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER. 
Signs, in folds 20 inches Rise and 10 feet Jong. 
Witches, Black Cats, y 
Black and Orange Checks (2-inch squares 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.60 per dozen folds, 
, DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. 
inches wide and 10 feet ene. 
No. 64. Light Orange. 65. Dark Orange. No. 12. 
Price, 20 cents per folds “$1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


3% 


postpaid. 





NOH 843. 
Alhambra Festooning. 


The famous moss tissue festooning. 
do not sell less than one roll.) Price, 35 cents per roll; $3.50 per dozen rolls, postpaid. 


Folding Tissue Festooning. 
A most effective Hallowe’en trimming. Made of tis- 
sue paper in honeycomb style. Two different numbers 
in Orange and Black combination, 


4S No. & Pretty garlands, 2 inches square and meas- 

wee uring 8% feet when opened. Price, 5 cents each, 

g® cents per dozen, postpaid. 

ie No. 10. More elaborate garlands, 5% x4_ inch 
fancy oval, measuring 12 feet when opened. Price, 





10 cents each, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Lanterns. 


BALL LANTERNS No. B8. Fancy, folding, paper lanterns for decorative purposes. 
paper with black cat faces painted thereon. See illustration. Size, inches in diameter. 
inserted or Send lanterns may be placed over Fy eel se A 
Price, 90 cents per onan postpaid. Sample, 10 c 

ADAMANTINE CANDLES Dain white candles , oy = with the above lanterns, 
Price, 36 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Will 


Fancy Dress Costumes. 


For Entertainments and Masquerades. To meet a popular demand, 
we offer a line of costumes, made of suitable materials, well-sewed, 
attractive and low-priced. These costumes are complete in every de- 
tail, except shoes and stockings. We list costumes in a variety o 
characters and sizes. The fit is not so important because must 0 
these characters do not require well- -fitting garments. 
costumes, order by age. For adults’, give chest measurement. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. Age 8, 10, and 12 years 
_ $2.50 each, postpaid. 
N 


Sizes: 





For Hallowe'en we offer the following: 
Five different de- 


Jack-o’-lanterns, 


Solid colors, in folds 20 


Black. 


We can supply either Orange or Black in rolls of ten yards each. 





For children’s 


0. lo. No. 
11. Fairy 20. Indian Boy 29. Boy Scout 
12. W itch 21. Indian Girl 30. Columbia 
13. Elf 22. Dutch Boy 31. st 
14. Goblin 23. Dutch Girl 32. ( 
15. Brownie 24. Irish Boy 33. Tred Riding Hood 
16. Butterfly 5. Irish Girl 34. Little Bo-Peep 
17. Peter Rabbit 26. Clown 35. Little Boy Blue 
18. Teddy Bear 27. Pierrette 36. Wooden Soldier 
19. Frog 28. Pierrot 37. Boy's Dress Suit 
COSTUMES FOR WOMEN. Sizes: 34 and 38. Price, $3.00 
each, postpaid. 
No. No. No. 
51. Columbia 56. Mother Goose 61. Japanese 
62. Pierrette 67. Dutch Woman 62. Gypsy 
63. Witch 58. Irish Lassie 63. Turkish Girl 
54. Indian Squaw 59. Scotch Lassie 64. Quaker Maid 
655. Puritan 60. Spanish Girl 65. Chinese Girl 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 

















Hall 


Dennison’s Crepe Paper Borders make effective decorations where the wider 


table decorations, 
We list both hor- 


In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long, except 
Fight different designs as listed, printed on orange crepe in black and other 





N° H 849 


(We 


— 
No. BS 
Made of orange 
Candles may be 


very exceptional Haliowe? en decoration. 


burn three hours, 


f 
f 





COSTUMES FOR MEN. Sizes: 38 and 42. Price, on 00 each, postpaid. 

No. No. No. 
81. aman Chief 84. Devil | . BT. iriphman 90. Negro Minstrel 
82. Pier 85. Colonial Soldier 88. 91. Mexican 
83. C co 86. Dutchman 89. 5: 92. Jester 

UNCLE SAM COSTUMES. Characteristic suit with pants, coat, vest and hat. No. 105, Adult size, 38. 


No. 106. Children’s size, age 12 years. 


Send for our complete Costume Catalog. 


MASKS. 


y ARIOUS NATIONALITIES, CARICATURES, 

ere. such as Negro, Dutch, Irish, English, Jew, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Indian, Gypsy, Swede, Turk, Mexican, 
Uncle Sam, Columbia, Cowboy, Farmer, Dude, Tramp, 
Devil, Witch, Skull, Pumpkin, Clown, Pie kaninny, 
Topsy, Mutt, Jeff, Jiggs, Maggie, Punch, Judy, Old 
Man, Old Woman, Old Maid, Young Man, Young Lady, 
School Boy, School Girl, Fat Boy, Fat Girl, and Baby, 
Price, cents each; $3.00 per dozen (assorted), 
postpaid. 


ANIMAL AND BIRD MASKS, such as Lion, Bear, 
Wolf, Fox, Tiger, Elephant, Leopard, Zebra, Hyena, 
Deer, Horse, Donkey, Cow, Pig, Lamb, Goat, Monkey, Rabbit, 
Squirrel, Dog (black, white or brown), Cat (black, white or gray), 
Rat, Teddy Bear (brown or white), Father, Mother and Baby 
Sear, Alligator, Fish, Frog, Bat, Rooster, "Hen, Duck, Goose, 
Turkey, Eagle, Parrot, Crow, Blackbird, Bluebird, Redbird, Robin. 
Canary, Sparrow, and Owl.’ Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 per 
dozen (assorted), postpaid. 


LULUS AND CURTAIN MASKS 


Price, $4.50, postpaid. 
It’s free 











AU a) Sun cca ucacecosacaceespecssessavanonanete 6 cents each, $0.60 per dozen. 
c unbric, with curtain -._8 cents each, -75 per dozen. 
Satin, with curtain -.-26 cents each, 2.50 per dozen. 





NOTE TO CUSTOMERS :—All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid. 
When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of 


Price, $3.50, postpaid. 








The Complete Hallowe’en Book 


Contains drills, recitations, pantomimes, action and costume songs, exer- 
cises, dialogs for children, short plays for boys, for girls, and for boys and 
girls, and ‘The Hallowe'en Party,”’ a longer play for high-school pupils, 4 males, 
5 females, and a number of small children, Also full directions for entertain- 
ing, including the invitation, refreshments, decorations, games, etc. 40 cents. 














Hallowe’en Party Invitations. 


Each style has 
time and 


Hallowe'en designs in appropriate coloring. 
invitation to a party, with blanks for filling in 


place, Indispensable to the smart hostess. Two kinds as 
listed. 
No. HO25. Cut-out cards, the famous black cats in 


The 


inches, 


invitation ap- 
With en- 


Printed in full colors 
Size, 3% x 3% 


pumpkin shell. 
pears on face of shell. 


velopes. Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid, 
No. H225. Cut-out pumpkin cards in natural color and 
embossed, Decorated and effectively printed in black. The 


witch fortune teller is sure to stir the enthusiasm, Size, 4% 
x3% inches 12 invitations with envelopes in paper-cov- 


ered box. Price, 25 cents per box, postpaid. 

















Hallowe’en Table Decorations. 


CREPE PAPER TABLE COVER No. H120._ For the small table, size 36x 
36 inches, White crepe paper with grotesque witches and spooks decoration in 
colors and orange border, Very pretty. Price, 20 cents each, postpaid. 

LARGE CREPE PAPER TABLE SPREAD No. H240. Size 61x 84 inch- 
es. White crepe cover with border of witches on broomsticks, printed in colors 
and bronze. An effective decoration for a large table. Price 40 cents, each. 

CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Striking Hallowe'en designs, printed on white 
crepe in colors and bronze. So _ desirable for parties. Designs to match the 
above table covers can be supplied. Price, 10 cents per doz.; 60 cents per 100. 


No. H360 
LIGHT SHADES No. H360._ Pretty orange paper shades decorated with black eat 


No. C4 


a candle: shade and may be fas- 


appropriate for 
all with cut-outs through 


faces, hoot owls, witches, etc. Very 
Four different designs, 


tened around an electrie light bulb. 


which the light flickers effectively, An attractive decoration for any table, mantel, 
etc. See illustration. Price, 6 cents each; 60 cents per dozen, postpald, 
PARTY CANDLES No. C1. Twisted yellow candles for the table, ete. These are 


effective when used with the above shades. Will burn several hours, Price, 50 cents 


per dozen, postpaid, 


PLACE CARDS No. H525. 
No. H525 terns, etc. See illustration. Will stand alone, 


CANDY or NUT CUPS No. H635. Dainty little cardboard containers for holding small 
candies or nuts. Decorated in. appropriate Hallowe'en designs, such as witches, cats, P 
For the hostess who wants something different for her party. Price, 36 cts. per doz., postpaid. 


Fortune Telling Cards. 
ROLY-POLY FORTUNES No. HO20. Crisp brown paper crullers and bright red 


apples, cut-out and will stand alone. Clever fortunes are printed on the inside, 
different fortunes in the assortment. Price, 20 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

CLEVER PROPHECIES No. H135._ Fanciful fortunes and subtle sayings concealed in 
Hay Wagons, under Toad Stools, in Nut Shells, behind Closed Doors and beneath the 
Ghost’s White Robes. See illustration, All are cut-out cards, various shapes and sizes, 
and are printed in natural colors. Very attractive as favors and sure to add merriment 
to any gathering. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Novelties. 


HALLOWE'EN NOVELTIES No. H1075. Black Cat and Jack-o’- 
lantern Faces, Miniature Witches ond many other striking novelties 
suitable for table decoration and Hallowe'en souvenirs, All have hidden 
containers for small candies. Price, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sam- 
ple, 12 cents. 

HALLOWE’EN NOVELTIES No. H2125. Hallowe’on Witches, Black 
Cats, Hoot Owls, etc, Grotesque forms dressed by hand in attractive 
crepe paper costumes. Stand about 5 inches high, and have candy or mut 





attractive black cats, jack-o’-lan- 
Price, 26 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Cut-out cards with 


pare r 





No. H135 








containers concealed beneath their make-ups, Each makes a very choice A 
favor or souvenir. Price, $1.25 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 20 cents. 
HALLOWE’EN CANDIES. Special butter-cream candies, pure and whole- 
some. Ideal for filling the above novelties, favors, ete. One pound is sulli 
cient for one dozen average size favo Price, 45 cts. per pound, postpaid. 
Candy Corn. Yellow grains, realis tic in size and color, 
Candy Nuts. Assorted flavors. Look exactly like English walnut meats. 
Hallowe’ en Mixture. Little black candy cats and yellow pumpkin faces, No. H1076 
assorted, 
JACK-O'-LANTERNS No. H3100. Made of papier mache, The 
eyes, nose and mouth have colored inserts through which the can- 
die light flickers effectively. Fach has a wire for hanging, or may 
stand alone. Excellent for all Hallowe’en celebrations. Size, 3 


inches in diameter. See illustration, Price, $1.00 per dozen, 
postpaid. Sample, 15 cents. 

BLACK CAT LANTERNS No. H4100. Made of papier mache, 
similar in size and composition to No, H3100. The candle light 
jlluminating the cat’s green eyes makes a very striking and effective 
lantern. Price, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 15 cents. 

COLORED CANDLES No. H5010. Colored Candles, for either 
of the above lanterns, Price, 10 cents por dozen, postpaid. 

FANCY CREPE PAPER CAPS. Many designs and styles for 
Hallowe'en, made of orange and black crepe paper. A most at 
tractive souvenir or favor, 15 cents each; $1.50 per 
dozen, postpaid. 

Made of orange colored cardboard attractively printed in black. 
Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, pestpal 





Price, 


«@ 


No. H3100 
An assortment 


HALLOWE’EN HATS. \ 
of designs similar to illustration, 


Hallowe’en Silhouettes and Seals. 
HALLOWE'EN SILHOUETTES No. H110. Jack-o'-lanterns, 





Witches, Cats, Gobolinks, and many other grotesque designs cut 
out of heavy black art paper, sizes varying from 3%x4% to 
7x3¥% inches. Very_effective for mounting on booklet coves , ete., 
and especially desiré ible for table and costume decorati Six as- 
sorted designs in an envelope, selections varying in different en- 
velopes. See illustration, Price, 10 cents per envelope, postpaid. 
HALLOWE’EN SEALS. Cut-out stickers, Four designs as 
listed. Order by number, Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 
No. s 410. Cat head (25 seals), a wanes ~~ No. $210, 
Hallowe'en Witch on broomstick (3 $s). $310. Jack-o'- No. $110 
Jantern (50 seals). 4 iach Cat ae seals). 
HALLOWE'EN STARS. Cut- out gummed stars, yellow or eee ee 
black, % inch, 100 stars of a color in a box, Price, 10 ALLOWEEN GREETINGS 


cents per box, postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Post Cards. 


A charming series of attractive 
Price, 1 cent each, postpaid 





and pleasing post cards. 








Curtain 


order. 


No. OP41. Witches, Black Cats, Owls, Jack-o'-lanterns and other scary \S 
things. Many and varied designs in natural colors, See illustration, Trrriritles.. 
No. 1P4. Children amid Hallowe'en surroundings, Cunning designs. No. OP1 


We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably 


t=" Our catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, will be sent free on request. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 





























































































projects,” “language projects,” 


the answers. 


mentary Science. 


The World Book 


Organized Knowledge 
in Story and Picture 
Nearly 7,000 pages 
Over 5,000 pictures 
Teachers’ Outlines 
Lists of Questions 
Related Subjects 
Visualized Instruction 
Monthly Service Bulletins 
Loose Leaf Annuals 
Easy Payment Plan 


“*The best of its type’’ 
says the 
American Library Association 














The project or project-problem method has taken the school world by storm. 


Open any teacher’s magazine and the word “project” will pop out at you in a 
dozen places. Listen to an address by a leading educator and you will hear him men- 
tion “agricultural projects,” “home-making projects,” “travel projects,” “history 
or others, 


The 68-page book of “Projects and Problems” illustrated above has been issued by 
the publishers of The World Book as an aid to teachers, It was edited by Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, with special articles by Charles A, McMurry, William 
C. Bagley, George A. Works and others. It answers in definite form the questions re- 
garding the Project Method, such as; “How is a problem related to a project?” “What 
has motivation to do with the question?” and others to which every teacher now wants 


This book also contains 41 actual outlines of projects which have been developed in 
class work, covering Nature Study, Agriculture, Geography, Industries, History, Biog- 
raphy, Civics, Home-making, Literature, Art and Commerce. It gives numerous sug- 
gestions for additional projects in English, Arithmetic, Hygiene, Sanitation, and Ele- 


SPECIAL OFFER ir vithout profit, as apart ot the World Book 





service, and on that basis it is regu- 
larly sold for 50 cents. In this special 
offer, however, we will send this book 
to any teacher upon receipt of the 
coupon and 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
to cover the postage and handling 
charges. Send for this helpful book. 
No obligation is involved. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


and the Project Method of 
Teaching Go Hand in Hand 


The organized arrangement of The 
World Book, its completeness, its out- 
lines, questions, related subjects and 
other special features, make it especially use- 
ful in working up projects. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 
154 E. Erie St. Chicago, Ill. 





W. F. QUARRIE & CO., 

154 E. Erie Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of “Pro- 
jects and Problems.’”’ I am enclosing twenty-five 
cents (stamps or coin) to cover postage and 
handling charges. 

(] Tell me how I ean secure The World Book 
under your easy, budget plan. 


(I already own The World Book. 
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Young College Presidents 


In connection with comment on the 
recent choice of young men to head 
several American colleges or univer- 
sities, the following list (doubtless in- 
complete) showing the age at which a 
number of presidents were installed is 
of interest: 

COLLEGE OR 








AGE PRESIDENT UNIVERSITY 
27 William De Witt Hyde....Bowdoin 
29 John H. Finley Knox 
29 David Jayne Hill... Bucknell 
33 Clarence C. Little Maine 
33 Cloyd H. Marvin.......................... Arizona 








84 Mark Hopking........... 
35 Andrew D. White. 
35 Charles W. Eliot........................ Harvard 
85 Henry N. MacCracken.............. Vassar 
35 Marion LeRoy Burton..............Smith 


37 James B. Angell 
88 Glenn Frank Wisconsin 
88 Kenyon L. Butterfield.......Mass. Ag. 











88 Jacob G. Schurman..... Cornell 
88 William G. Frost..cccsccsssscsessnee Berea 
88 David Jayne Hill... Rochester 
89 Ernest M. Hopking......... Dartmouth 
89 David F. Houston. een Texas 
389 Albert Ross Hill Missouri 
89 William M. Jardine......Kansas Ag. 
89 Albert A. Murphree................. Florida 
40 Henry Suzzalo................ U. of Wash. 


40 John H. Finley..City College, N. Y. 
40 Alexander Meiklejohn... Amherst 
40 Nicholas M. Butler 
40 William H. P. Faunce.............. Brown 








40 Rush Rhees Rochester 
40 David Starr Jordan............. Stanford 
Maps of Your Own County 


The desirability of a county map 
especially suited to use in schools, one 
that would be available for any county 
even though in the most remote rural 
districts, has long been realized. To 
produce. such a map, however, at a 
price that would permit unrestricted 
use by all pupils, was a serious prob- 
lem, for map plates engraved in wax 
are expensive. To make them, relia- 
ble information must be assembled 
from a variety of sources, compiled, 
checked and re-checked to obviate the 
possibility of any error. All work 
must be original as all maps of indivi- 
dual states now published are protected 
by copyright and no part of them can 
be used for reproduction. 

The Charles D. Hevenor Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., sole publishers of a 
high grade loose-leaf sales map in 
county form, have solved this problem 
in offering to utilize their splendid set 
of plates in the publication of spe- 
cial school maps at a price sufficiently 
low to permit their use in quantity by 
teachers and pupils everywhere. The 
offer of a sample map outlined on 
page 20 will be read with interest. 


A Correction 


An error was made in the advertise- 
ment of the Abbott Educational Co., 
on page 23 of our September issue. 
Art-O-Namel is listed there at $2.50 a 
can, whereas the price is but 25c. a 
can in all of the sixteen colors. The 
company, located at 208 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, are specialists in Art 
Industrial Supplies, and teachers will 
find many interesting suggestions in 
the catalog and idea. sheets sent free 
by them. Write their Teachers’ Ser- 
vice Bureau. 





Genuine Spalding Foot Balls, Bas- 
ket Balls, etc., etc., given free for our 
Pencil Sales. Find out all about them 
on Page Seven! 





Ca You've heard 

your neighbor praise the 

A old reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that 3 million people read. You 

n try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading—the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all, Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
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Can You Heep Pace | 
With Active Minds? 


N eager student asks for an architec. 
tural interpretation of a certain 
building. A parent questions you about 
the real issues of the Ku Klux Klan 
A friend inquires about the nine great yo. 
ligions of the world; an associate about 
period furniture; someone else about the 
difference between a meteor and a comet, 
Educators, by reason of their position, 
are expected to know at least the basic 
truths and facts regarding broad cultural, 
scientific and social subjects. Keeping the 
respect of those who ask you questions is 
not half as important as giving them the 
happiness which comes from understand- 
ing. 

“All my life I have wanted to know 
many things that I had no convenient 
way of learning,” says George S. Clason, 
editor. ‘Newspapers and magazines are 
not always reliable. Encyclopedias are 
‘incomplete. Text books are dreary”, 

This urge to know— to attain a cultur- 
al learning and the happiness of under- 
standing resulted in Mr. Clason publish- 
ing the Nutshell Library, composed of the 
volumes listed below, interestingly written 
by trained writers, illustrated by skilled 
artists and presenting the latest and most 
authentic information on_ subjects of 
every day usage and importance. 

Now for the first time an authentic 
series of books is available in such form 
that an evening of reading will supply 
you ‘with more knowledge on the subjects 
which they cover than nine out of ten 
people possess today. Instead of costing 
you from $2.50 to $5.00 per copy as au- 
thentic studies of this type usually do— 
these treatises are only 25¢c a copy (less 
if you order 12 books at one time) due to 
economy in binding. Good paper—easily 
read type—and the information in the 
books could not be better if they were 
bound in fifty dollars worth of hand- 
tooled leather. 

Mail in the coupon below today. Self- 
ishly, if for no other reason, you cannot 
afford to neglect the pleasure which 
awaits you in an understanding of basic 
facts which the Nutshell Library makes 
available on many of the greatest topics 
which civilization has evolved. 

Send Money Order or Pay 
the Postman on Delivery 


NUTSHELL LIBRARY 
[2 NEW BOOKS $ 2 70 


Popular Writing — |!lustrations 


mee 


Seal EVOLUTION of 
geo THE EARTHY 
























conte] STORIES Se 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
| Nutshell Publishing Co., 

| 230 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois, 





Please send the following volumes from the 





—Complete Set at $2.70 


| Nutshell Library at 25c per copy or twelve for $2.70. 
| (CHECK THOSE WHICH YCU DESIRE) 
—The Nine Great Religions —Astronomy Without a Tele- 
att . scope 
| Evolution of the Earth —Catholic- Jew-Ku Klux Klan 
—Evolution of Architecture —MiraclesofModernChemistry | 
—Character Read on Sight —Crigin of Musical Instru- 
—Illusion in the Drama ments 
—Period Furniture 
—Find Your Right Job | 


—How to Write Stories That 
Sell 
































or $1 forfull year (52issues), Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Burton 


October 1925 
Wn Qa ne} et 
9 
| Prizes 
George Davis collected his bags 
as the train stopped. On his face 
a smile of satisfaction. He had 
decided that Cora was the girl he really loved 
that Agnes could be only a friend. He had 
written two letters, a friendly 
note to Agnes, a _ proposal of 
marriage to Cora, asking her 
to meet his train if she accept- 
ed. He was on the steps now, 
the train ws as pulling in, 
“Hello George,” called a femi- 
nine voice and up the platform 
came a gay girlish figure. 
George drew in his breath 
sharply, It was Agnes who 
had come to meet him, 
Try Sniching this _plot— it’s 
2 fasy. shea ae FF ey 2nd 
3rd — $5.00, 
Send only one eden pl over 100 words, 
Don’t copy plot. Write name, age (18 or 
over), address, and number of words plainly. 


Contest closes November 10th. No plots Tre- 
turned. Use your imagination, you may win 
$25.00. Anyway it’s good practice. Try. 
ne this plot to your friends, 


FR 1 it All contestents will receive 
‘ree booklet, ‘Short-Story 
Writig.” and details of Dr. 
= Corresontince . Personal 
service on _ your lessons. so special criti- 
cisms of Short Stories and One- Act Plays by 
Dr. Burton personally, If you don’t care to 
compete, ask anyway for Free Book, Special 
Pd fue and Profit-Sharing Plan, vearn 
iort-Story _ writing—increase your incom 
Save this ad—try the plot now. , m 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
317 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








LEARN CARTOONING 
At Home-lts Easy 


Just think—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good 
cartoonists for work that’s fun! And YOU can eas- 
ily learn cartooning at home—no matter if you’ve 
never touched a drawing pencil. Write forinterest- 
ing FREE Book describing our easy simplified meth- 
od, Also details of special Free Outfit Offer! Send 
posteard today to Washington School of mg 
Room 4210C, 1113—15th Street, N. W., Washington, D 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


T HOME 2°ckKcering, Shorthand, 
A Salesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
ates earn $100 to $300 amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. 20th 
year. Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course preferred. 

BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
254 Liberty Bidg. Peoria, Ill. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Eo 


You can vead music like this quickly 
{N YOUR HOME. Write today for our Fag booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, V 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced | players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 
















































. Stop Forgetting ao 


lake Your Mind an index #f,- Cam 
from which you lect £: ts, Le: 
figures, names, faces. 
velop conce ntration, self- 











¥ ‘ul 
today for FREE memory an \ 
concentration test and illus- 

ated a= t, “How to 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, Ill. 


Complete Your Education | 
by Correspondence. High School Di- | 
plomas, College aud Professional Degrees. 

| 











Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. | 


DUPLEX, An Improved Shorthand 


TAUGHT BY MAIL, FIVE PARTS. Each sent 
On approval; pay if satisfied, Per see) 
National Shorthand S i. |. Florida. 


Over 12,000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
Page Seven tells how! 


























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words, Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 








JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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arn a Diploma 


Educational Notes 


The school board of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has prohibited all prize essay contests, 
because they were too numerous and 
took too much of the pupils’ time. 


Thirty nationalities are represented 
among the 2,200 pupils enrolled in 
Public School No. 96, New York City. 
Nearly all the children, however, were 
born in this country. 


Students of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, in a recent financial 
crisis of the college, voluntarily de- 
cided to increase their own tuition $50 
a year. The vote was by secret ballot, 
and passed by a nine-tenths majority. 
Antioch students in general earn about 
two thirds of their college expenses. 


New Jersey has a law prohibiting 
fraternities and sororities in the high 
schools of that state. In spite of this 
such organizations have been able to 
operate under various’ subterfuges. 
Grammar school graduates are warned, 
in some communities, that if they 
pledge themselves to any such frater- 
nity, they will be deprived of their 
high school privilege. 


More than 18,000 readers have en- 
rolled in one or more of the 29 reading 
courses offered by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. In many states groups of par- 
ents, usually members of parent-teacher 
associations, have organized circles 
for reading and study. Many circles 
use courses on the pre-school child pre- 
pared by specialists in child care and 
training and furnished by the Bureau. 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has been cooperating 
with the Bureau of Education, in a 
campaign for 100 per cent physically 
perfect school population entering the 
first grade. In order that good work 
might be done, parents were urged to 
see that the youngsters entering school 
for the first time this fall were in 
first-class physical condition. 


Forty-six schools in New York City 
are giving rapid advancement courses 
to bright pupils who have completed 
the 6 B grade. These schools are 
open to all qualified pupils upon the 
request of parents and _ principals. 
Children accepted for this work must 
be strong physically. The courses are 
offered in the expectation that three 
terms of work will be accomplished in 
two. Thus bright pupils will be able 
to save a year of schooling. 


The first modern rural schoolhouse 
in the Republic of Salvador, Central 
America, has been erected at El Espino, 
replacing a primitive thatched struc- 
ture. The building will serve as a 
model for other communities. It is es- 
timated that 80 per cent of the people 
of the Republic are illiterate, and the 
first Salvadorean anti-illiteracy con- 
gress was held this spring in the cap- 
ital, San Salvador, under the auspices 
of the national university. 


Nearly 8000 high schools in this 
country give courses in domestic 
science with a total enrollment of 
about 400,000 girls and 3000 boys. Ten 
years ago the enrollment in domestic 
science courses was 1350. The enroll- 
ment of girls taking these courses in 
grades five, six, seven and eight of the 
elementary schools approximates 
8,700,000. This means that there are 
over 4,100,000 children of school age 
learning how to cook and keep house 
according to the most modern 
principles. 


A vacation excursion of 84 Cuban 
educators, composed of teachers, school 
officials, representatives of the Cuban 
department of instruction and _ belles 
arts, and of the University of Habana, 





Teachers and Students Take Notice 


This is your opportunity to complete your high school and 
normal courses, or take extension work in collegiate 
branches leading to the regular college degrees by corres- 
pondence under the directions of Carnegie College. Stu- 

dents who cannot attend high school or business college may 


alsoenroll, Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 





can earn $50 weekly, 
Teachers, or Any one, all or part time, sell- 
ing our Beautiful Display Cards, for every business, 
Send 1l5c (stps.) for big list of over 300 Slogans, 
free sample, and confidential terms, 


ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER, Dept. N, Springfield. Ill. 





Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 





Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically 
and at the same time financially as well? Will you take advantage 
of our free offer for four lessons which we offer to readers of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans absolutely free of charge in the hope 
that they may be the means of starting you upon a career which 
will pay dividends in increased cash earnings, earnings which you 
couldn’t possibly obtain under your present condition? 


Weare purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—we have started 
thousands of others the same way—many wrote out of curiosity— 
became intensely interested when they saw how practical and how 
extremely valuable they were—and before they knew it they were 
proficient musicians and—they were MAKING MORE MONEY IN 


THEIR PROFESSION. 


A graduate writes— 

“I am indeed proud of my diplomas from your Conservatory. They have 
been recognized by the State University and a life certificate issued me. 
Through them I have secured a position with an increase in salary of $50.00 
per month. I will be glad at all times to endorse your course in Public School 
Music.” (Name and address furnished on request) 


Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 
“ For Teachers. By Wil- 
NormalPiano Course fii Sica 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
Harmony theroe. This course includes Counterpoint, 
Public School Music by Frances E. Clark. 


Composition and Orchestration. 
by F. B. Stiven, Di- 


Sight Singing and Ear Training ecto: of music, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 
Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


@ e 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 


Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted 
by authority of the State of Lilinois 





——_———- GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS- 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 195, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, III. 








Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course, 
IESE 10 6 ETDS ICTR. TE OOOPP a ROIS ER Ms Ane Le Age | 
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Street No., R. F. D., 


Town 








(Course) 
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} Bring the romantic, enchanting, 
/, entrancingand melodiousstrains 

. of the great instrument of the Ha- 

fy waiian Islands into your soul, Be- ¥ 

Eg) come popular and successful. 

short cut method of home instruction 


ps 
Q 










enables you to quickly master Hawaiian 
Guitar, so you will play as well as 
= Native Hawaiians. 

Our staff of Hawaiian Instructors 

ave perfected a method of teach- 
ing, 80 simple, that without mus- 
¢ ical knowledge, you quickly learn to play 
real music from notes. Simple as 
fearning your A. B. C’s and 
it will not be long before you 
will play latest Broadway hits. 

Only four Simple Motions 
tolearn. You will then play 
any music, whether it be popu- 
lar, dance or classical. Almost 
from first lesson, you play love 
p) songs like Aloha Oc 





enuine, $18.00 Hawailan Guitar, 
nly 1,400 free instruments given awa: 
, if you want to get in on free offer, w: 
ram for particulars at once—you must 
og auickly. NEW INVENTION—KNO-ALL CHART 
f 


. Bane — Quicaly Teaches You 






ea! How to Play 
ay The newest invention of 
/)) our Hawaiian Instructor, 
which is exclusively used by 
















is and which we call the 
Sino All Ch ** quickly 
teaches vou how toplay an 


play immediately. 
PICTURE METHOD EASY 
We do not depend upon our printed instructions alone for 
— your success as a student, but we also supply you with many 
victures of our professors’ playing. This enables you to 
mitate the pictures. Isn't this easy? 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FREE 


Asan additional guide, we also furnish you 
with phonograph records of our Hawaiian 
‘nstructors’ own playing of the piece you are 
learning. This practically brings our profes- 
sors from our studio to your own home and 
enables you tolisten to their playing just as 
if they were actually in front of you. 


i Genuine $180°Hawaiian Guitar Free 
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Enrollas_a_student, and secure free, a 

4 F beautiful, full tone, genuine $18.00 Hawaiian 

' Dot Guitar, We also furnish ev ¥ bit we poe 2 

oa . ment soit is never nec ry for you to spend 

& . 18 Hawaiian n extra pe . When you graduate yous t 

* Pm a beautiful engraved a and after 

4 Guitar-when je we 0 give: x months’ 

MEQICOIE free service and consultation. Send for free 
4 particulars now. 

ie Send for Free First Lesson and Book 

V 

\ So positive are we you will become one of our 

~~ students, that if you write at once, we will send 

&, “ free, our first lesson which willencble you to see 

"mass. just what you can expect when you enroll, You 

x willalso receive our big book of full particu- 


lars. Write for your copyand free lesson 
today. You will be one of the lucky ones 
to have a freeHawaiian Guitar reserved 
for you~-write at once. 
Hawaiian Studio No. 727 
of New York 
Academy of Music 
100 Fifth Ave 
New York, N. ¥. 
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Free Sitar When 
you enroll, 
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Keep abreast . 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ ‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ “The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’‘“The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,”’ ‘Educational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Study 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described {p our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3,1923_ CHICAGO 





You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 












Dopte 1-767 








—SCHOOL OF N URSING— 


8 year course, Registered by the State of Illinois. 


Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission, ° z 

New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 


Write for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 
Dept. N. I., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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is now in the United States for the 
purpose of studying educational insti- 
tutions and methods in this country. 
The party is not official, but it is fi- 
nanced partly by popular subscription 
and partly by the individuals compos- 
ing the party. A similar former visit 
of Cuban teachers in 1900 was produc- 
tive in improving the organization of 
the public-school system of the island. 


The Homecoming Committee of the 
Illinois State Normal University, at 
Normal, announce the date of their 
ve annual homecoming as October 


The twelfth National Recreation 
Congress will meet at Asheville, N. C., 
October 5-10, under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. The Congress marks a 
milestone in the progress of directed 
recreation, and will celebrate the in- 
crease from twelve to seven hundred, 
during the past twenty-five years, of 
cities which provide directed public 
recreation and will send delegates to 
this Congress. ,The Congress will be 
an intensive training school both prac- 
tical and inspirational. 


Henry Brewster Willis who had 
been for thirty-eight years superin- 
tendent of schools of Middlesex County, 
N. J., died August 26. He was edu- 
cated at the Trenton Normal School 
and though studying law and admitted 
to the bar, most of his life was spent 
in educational work. In 1896 he solic- 
ited funds to enable him to place a 
flag over every schoolhouse in_ his 
county. The idea was given publicity 
and met with such approval that it 
has become a very general custom and 
in some states is required by law. 


An optional four-year course lead- 
ing to a degree is to be established at 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) State Normal 
School, upon the recommendation of 
Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, principal, and 
under the authorization of the Board 
of Regents. It is not intended that 
the aim of the school will be changed. 
It will still be concerned with the 
training of elementary teachers, in- 
cluding those of junior high school 
grade, and the majority of these will 
continue to pursue the three-year 
course. It is expected that some of the 
students will take the work of the 
fourth year leading to a degree. At-. 
tention is called to the fact that there 
are 168 teacher training institutions 
in the United States and that 93 of 
these, in thirty different states, offer 
four-year courses leading to degrees. 


Because of the recognition of the 
large need for adult education in the 
United States if illiteracy is to be ef- 
fectually combated, Lewis R. Alder- 
man of Portland, Ore., has been ap- 
pointed as a specialist in the Bureau 
of Education in Washington, to have 
charge of this field. He will cooperate 
with the extension departments of uni- 
versities in the various states. Prob- 
lems of immigration, home, factory, 
and prison education will come within 
the scope of his activities. Mr. Alder- 
man has had an unusually varied ex- 
perience as a teacher and administra- 
tor. He was state superintendent of 
public instruction in Oregon for two 
and a half years, and later was super- 
intendent of schools in Portland. Fol- 
lowing services with the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Army Educational Corps in 
France and Germany, Mr. Alderman 
was appointed educational director of 
the United States Navy. 





MAKE $20 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Conoes, N.Y. 


6 DOILIES and TRAY FREE 


For 20 cents we will send our wonderful story 
magazine, too big to describe here, for 4 mos. 
and give, free,6 Dainty Doilies and Tray in 
beautiful design, ready to worke Rigbt sizefor table. 
ILLUSTRATED COMPANION, Dept.43, New York, N.Y. 








Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just howtomake home-cook- 
ing, cake-making, candy - making 


ive big profits. How to cater, run 

profi OMS, Motor Inns, Cafeter- 

jas, etc. — over 61 ways to mak 
own business or good positions. 

illus. booklet, ‘‘Cooking for Profit,’ it’ EE. 

Amer. School of Home Economics, 341T, 58th St.,Chicage 








Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 

Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


















Boys—Just think of it! A Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball given 
FREE for selling only ONE HALF 
GROSS of our High Grade Pencils! 
Read all about it on Page Seven. 
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Bright Eyes Are Eager! 


l 


them your greatest help. 


NaturalColors ait ey 
7x9 inches) Deautitu 





the birds 











(Black 


25c 





2 





(All in Color 
7x9 inches) 


Each 3c 


[Minimum or- 
der 15 pictures] 





INSECTS 


(In Colors— 
7x9 inches) 


18 for 55c 
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“SONGS ABOUT BIRDS” 














HE classroom is a magic place now. 

eagerly pore over beautiful DODSON NATURE 

PICTURES. Thousands of teachers win high suc. 
cess because children are fascinated with Visual Edu- 
cation. It is a joy to learn their lessons. 
students hundreds of nature picture subjects for just 
a few cents. Order liberally today. You will find 


12 for fu 


COAL 


(Black and How few people know how 
White—6x coal is mined. These pic- 
8 inches) 


12 for 


MINERAL 


Little eyes 


Give your 


BI RDS Maybe your students see the birds and 
(In Beautiful should learn to know them—or maybe they 


d a chance to enjoy many of the 


songsters. In either case you 


need our Bird Pictures, the finest in the 
world. There are hundreds of them. 
quisite.in color. 
tion of the living bird and personally en- 
dorsed by Mr. Dodson, President of the 
American Audubon Association. 


30 for $1 make a selection for you or you can name 


Ex- 
Each a faithful reproduc- 


We will 


you want, 


LUMBERING 


Let the children learn with 
and their own eyes about the 


White —6x lumber camps—how the trees 
& inches) 


are sawed, hauled, cut into 
lengths, transported for their 
use in their homes. Here 
is the entire story in wonder- 
pictures, with descrip- 
tions. Complete group of 
12 for 25c. 


MINING 


tures contain the entire story 
and are really very valuable 
for Visual Education. Coal 
is by all odds the most valu- 
able of Nature’s gifts. Com- 
plete group of 12 pictures 


5C for 25c. 


S 


Precious stones are fascina- 
ting to little folks. Quartz 
is something they should 
know. And marble and cop- 
per and lead. Order a few 
‘for every child. Twenty-four 
different studies. 


What child does not love 
the Butterflies, and all the 
lovely, downy Moths, This 
group is one of our best. 


JOSEPH H. Dobson INC., Pus.isHER 


905 Harrison Street - = 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon 
Association and is the Original Bird,House Man, 


Kankakee, Ill. 


20 full page illustrations in colors. 
A beautiful book. Price $1.50 





Ye 
TTT EE SE i SE i i AL 
| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
| JOSEPH H. DODSON, 905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. | 
I am enclosing $ for your Nature Pictures as marked below: 
| Number Pictures Number Pictures | 
| of BIRDS of MINERALS | 
of COAL of INSECTS 
of LUMBERING 





Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures 


and information on how my boys | 


| and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 





| Name. 





| Address. 
et ee ey ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
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Educators give 
high praise to 
The Lincoln Library 


The enthusiastic endorsements 
of The Lincoln Library given 
below were selected from thou- 
sands of letters in similar vein 
received from teachers, princi- 
als, superintendents and other 
school authorities in every 
state of the Union. Many of 
them are educators of national 
prominence. All endorse The 
Lincoln Library as the best and 
most compact reference work of 
its kind they have ever seen, 
and tell of its great value to 
the teachers and pupils in the 
classroom. 


“The information given is reliable and 
dearly presented * * * I congratu- 
late you on the production of this val- 
wable work.”—-P. P, CLAXTON, Superin- 
tendent of Tulsa City Schools, Tulsa, Ok- 
luhoma; formerly United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


“ff every student could own a copy, the 
study of history, geography, literature, 
and government would be_simplified.”— 
H. L. GOERNER, County Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Dallas, Texas. 


“t is a work that will lend itself to the 
comprehension of the children, being well 
illustrated and written in language that 
children will understand."—EDGAR E. 
MULLER, Principal of Lakeview Junior 
High School, Oakland, Cal. 


“[ had a little girl, eleven years old, 
go through parts of the book with me, 
spending all told an hour and a half or 
two hours. I found that she was very 
greatly interested in many of the matters 
presented. This experience leads me to 
believe that the work would prove almost 
invaluable to teachers in rural and one- 
room schools.’"—ROBERT J. ALEY, Pres- 
ident of Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(former president of the N. E. A.) 


‘This work has my whole-hearted endorse- 
ment for adoption by the various schools 
of this section.’—RICHARD K. PHELPS, 
State High School Inspector of Missouri, 
Springfield, Mo. 


‘The Lincoln Library comes to one in the 
way of a revelation of what a complete 
and scholarly compilation of information 
may bee * * * It seems to me that 
such a book might very profitably be 
added to the desk equipment of every 
teacher.’ — HARRY W. ROCKWELL, 
Principal of the State Normal School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘Tam amazed at the amount of informa- 
tion it contains and ‘at the systematic 
and logical arrangement.”—A. F. FAIR- 
BANK, Superintendent of Mt. Union Con- 
slidated Schools, Mount Union, Iowa. 


‘T find in it a wealth of material sup- 
plementing the subject-matter in the 
courses of our public schools.”—L. W. 
MAYBERRY, Superintendent of Wichita 
Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 


‘I want it always on my desk. * * * 

I wish every home might have this store- 
house of knowledge to tempt the children 
to broader interests.’”—-MARY McMA- 
HON, Principal of Irving Park School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘I feel that it is the most complete con- 
densation of material on the market to- 
day."—R. W. FAIRCHILD, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Elgin, IU, 


‘IT cannot express anything but great re- 
gret that I have not had this invaluable 
help before."—MRS. VICTOR H. MAL- 
STROM, State President of the Parent- 
Teacher’s Association of Washington, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


‘I should like to see some such work on 
the study table of all intermediate and 
high school pupils..—EDWARD C. WIL- 
SON, ica of Friends School, Balti- 
more, Md. 


“My ten year old son has occasion to use 
it almost every day in connection with his 
work in school."—L. L. FRIEND, State 
Supervisor of High Schools for West Vir- 
gma, Morgantown, W. Va. 


‘The most worthwhile reference work I 
ve ever used.”—MINNIE TEED, Grade 
Teacher, Elkhart, Indiana. 


‘T believe a copy of The Lincoln Library 
Mm every one-room rural school would be 
Specially serviceable in an educational 
thie i 7 © Furthermore, a copy of 
oo in the hands of each and every teacher 
ould certainly be a great contribution 
W their preparation for class work.”— 
gp2 BANKES, Dean of Teachers Col- 
‘ge, Municipal University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio, 


a material it contains is comparable 
be that of an encyclopedia of fifteen to 

ry volumes,”—PROFESSOR A. PARK 
Pa H, Central High School, Harrisburg, 


= interesting booklet describing The 
‘ Neoln Library has been prepared by 
vit Publishers, which will be sent 
out cost or obligation to all in- 
pr in educational work. Just 
the coupon at the right today. 
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Now.  2clwelve Substantial Reference Books in One 


LINCOLN 


LIBRARY 


-R 
an OF 8) 





2,300 pages 
22,000 subjects 

900 illustrations 
12,000 test questions 


P= 
@" 
et 
er 
a 
pots 
oy) 


Handy Volume ™ 
Answer your Pupils Questions 


EACHERS know that their pupils expect them to have printed and easy to read; and because the pictures are so attractive 
answers ready for any and all questions that may hap- 24 s0 interesting. 
pen to come into their minds. More than a Solomon’s While no attempt has been made to bring the book down to the 


store of wisdom would be needed to answer thesé sti mental level of the small child, the language employed is so simple 
these questions and the treatment is so pleasing that even the younger children soon 


correctly. develop a genuine liking for it. Every subject, ancient and modern, 
Hundreds of teachers have now solved this problem. They can on which a child of grammar school age or a high school pupil is 
now welcome questions confidently. They keep on theirdesks the likely to require information, is fully covered. 

convenient Lincoln Library of Essential Information, which em- 

braces, in a single compact volume, universal information that JUST HOW IT BENEFITS THE TEACHER 
would fill six to twenty volumes in ordinary reference works. This compact, one-volume reference work exactly meets the class- 


They use it freely and they encourage their pupils to use it. — — of bse aging teacher in the — school. It con- 
: : , ains timely selec P story. civics. weogrs i eaaialdl sate 
This reliable, thoroughly up-to-date book contains 2,300 pages. The enon at oak canibes sihet suldeda stk ae aa ceeeiie te 

text is printed in type of remarkable clearness upon light-weight, the interest and effectiveness of her work. It suggests much sur 

: bee : i pe i st a ss ‘ suggests much supple- 
opaque paper. It covers the extraordinary number of 22,000 topics mental reading, excellent outlines for 
properly classified and arranged for quick reference and study. The review, and forceful presentation of 











volume contains 900 appropriate illustrations—many of them four- perebagheCP8 ware 
color engravings. The answers to hundreds of thousands of ques- many dificult = , ‘ 9 CRRAT 
tions, on all subjects, are quickly found through the use of the com- More than 12,000 Test Questions in 12 GREAT 
prehensive index. — ert eet of the book are inval- DEPARTMENTS 
uable in themselves, particularly to ; 
. Just HOW IT BENEFITS THE CHILD teachers who find the art of questioning The — Language 
Nothing gives a child more pleasure or more confidence in his ex- a difficult one. In every respect the pro- a rature 
panding powers, than the ability to look up things for himself, The gressive teacher will find The Lincoln History — 
Lincoln Library particularly appeals to children as a reference work Library a treasure house of information Geography and Travel 
because there is only one volume to handle; because it is beautifully and practical, everyday help. PI scced 
e cs 
Economics and Useful 
Arts 
Government and Politics 
Fine Arts 
é Education 
Biography 
Miscellany 
Enthusiastically 
OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION pete 
cs i Within the fe 
A complete, accurate, up-to-date, and comprehensive all the newer fields of knowledge—the latest, since-the- since its ublication. "the 
work of reference in one volume! Easy to handle, so war developments in science, history, literature, geog- oe ne a Te- 
thoroughly indexed that it is but the work of an in- raphy, etc. Its maps are the most recent that have tion-wide. endorsement. 
stant to find just the information you need. It con- been made. Its tables and charts are new and unique Scores of leading educa- 
tains the greatest amount and widest variety of usable in scope and contents. coin Litrary should be", 
information purchasable for its price. Altogether the in every schoolroom, 
most convenient and most economical work of refer- THOROUGHLY RELIABLE home, and library. 4 
ence that a teacher or a school can own. Sixty noted educators in the United States, Canada, spgee ot Stare stom 
and Australia have co-operated to produce this un- quoted is the col. 
UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY RESPECT usual volume. The eg of mebees scholarship has le 
The Lincoln Library of Essential Information covers contributed to its contents. 7? 


The Frontier 


This Interesting Booklet Sent FREE to = / "=¢m™ 


2 Teachers—Simply Mail the Coupon fm eet 


\ Yi P . , Gentlemen :—Without cost 
i An attractive booklet has been prepared that gives full information about The or obligation to me, please 
Lincoln Library of Essential Information and includes sample pages, This mail me your new 32-page il- 
booklet affords a far better idea of the value, convenience, and fascination 2 eens eee describing The 
of this unique reference work than can possibly be given in this small space. ae st = nae ~“¢ 
You owe it to yourself to make your school work as easy and as effective 0 amin, ead tala selene 
as possible and to relieve yourself of unnecessary tension and strain. work for teachers and students. 
You owe it to the young minds under your care to give them the in- A 
formation they want when they are most interested in it. Mail 
the attached coupon today for the descriptive free booklet. V4 
Name 








The Frontier Press Company f, Oo 
Department 510 V4 a 











The Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y. , a State 
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BRAYCO PROJECTION SERVICE 
BRINGS VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


TO EVERY SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM 


Of all modern classroom aids, visual methods of instruction are most sought 
for by educators today. Pictures painted with light on the classroom wall 
enliven the lesson, stimulate imagination and make abstract concepts real. 

The Brayco projector is inexpensive, simple, durable, immediately adjustable 
and instantly adaptable, without alterations or special installation, to any 
ordinary classroom. 


BRAYCO’S UNIQUE STILL FILM LIBRARY 


NO VISUAL SERVICE IS BETTER THAN ITS LIBRARY. No matter how cheap or how 
fine, a projector purchased is money wasted, without accurate, authoritative, artistically composed 
pictures to meet the classroom needs. The Brayco still film library contains films prepared by 
educators for school use. The geography series, edited by Dr. T. C. McFarlane of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, sets a new standard in pictorial instruction. The famous Burton 
Holmes series on world travel, and thousands of other authentic pictures on science, industry and 
nature are available, expertly edited for educational use. Thus Brayco brings the world and its 
knowledge in graphic form to every teacher's aid at a cost within the reach of any school. 


BRAYCO VISUAL SERVICE WITHOUT COST 
TO YOUR SCHOOL 


Through the Page-Cooper distribution system, any school or class in America can 
secure a Complete Brayco outfit without undue effort, and without encroaching 
upon school funds. No deposits, no ad ed pay ts, no guarantees required. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW. 


PAGE-COOPER CORPORATION, 
5 North Water Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me at once full information about Brayco, and tell me how we can 
obtain it, without cost to our schools. 


> 
ay Me 

















Date Name 











Name of School Address 








How is your school lighted? No. of pupils..............-...cccceecee 











She Tivol Her 
School Room into a 


Playhouse to Teach 
the Kiddies! 


She realized that small children, fresh froin 
the outdoors, soon grow tired and restless in a 
school room. How to keep them interested and 
busy was her problem! 

The old methods were good, but she wished 
for something new so she turned to Dobson- 
Evans’ Busy Work for the answer. Dobson- 
Evans supplied her with sufficient new ideas 
and material to make her school room a play 
house throughout the year. 

DOBSON-EVANS’ BUSY WORK 
Including every possible educational device for retaining the child’s 
attention and training his mind, Dobson-Evans’ Busy Work is highly recom- 
mended by thousands of teachers who use it. It will make your school work 
easier and more pleasant. 





FITS-IN 

24 cards with form outline which are 
cut out. Children enjoy the fitting-in 
process. Printed and written word of ob- 
ject on each card. Per set 40c. 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS 

You'll need a host of new ideas this 
year. We have them! Colored papers, 
bird outlines to color, phonetic drill cards, 
object and animal number cards will make 


DRILL CARDS 

Invaluable for train- 
ing pupils to read 
number combina- 
tions at sight. 
30 card 

































your work delightful and easy. e 
SEWING ‘o e 
CARDS ¢ sig 
100 cards size 0 
4x5%2, gray, as- ‘ f Le 
sorted simple ob- , 
jects. Ready for : ¢ ig? am 
sewing. od &. © af, ss xo” a 
Price $1.10. ~ wor (J os” w 





THE DOBSON -EVANS CO. - - Columbus, Ohio 











Eyesight of School Children 


Among the findings and recommen- 
dations in a report entitled “Conserv- 
ing the Sight of School Children,” pre- 
sented before the National Education 
Association by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of that 
organization and the American Med- 
ical Association, were the following: 
(1) One child out of every 11 in the 
public schools of American cities and 1 
child out of every 7 in rural schools 
have such seriously defective vision as 
to be handicaped in their school work; 
(2) conservation of the eyesight of 
school children is fundamentally a 
duty of the school system; (3) as a 
first step toward the fulfillment of this 
duty, a uniform law for the examina- 
tion of the eyes of school children 
should be adopted. 

The report is the result of a study 
made with the cooperation of the Na- 


tional Committee for the Prevention ' 
This study was con-!| 


of Blindness. 
ducted and the report was prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood of Columbia University. The 
study extended into 375 cities and 
rural districts, including every state 
in the Union; it was participated in by 
the school authorities and health ofii- 
cials of all these communities and by 
nearly 100 of the most eminent oph- 
thalmologists of the United States. 

During the year of this study ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 school children 
in the United States received eye ex- 
aminations and on an average about 
12 per cent of these children were 
found to have defective vision. Con- 
siderable progress in eyesight conser- 
vation has been made in schools since 
previous studies. 

The investigators found that rural 
districts generally report a larger per- 
centage of defective vision than city 
districts. In Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, rural districts show 16.8 per 
cent of defective vision among 500,000 
pupils examined, while the cities of 
that state show only 8.5 per cent 
among 370,000 pupils examined; rural 
districts in Iowa report 14.4 per cent 
defective vision and city districts in 
the same state 6.3 per cent defective 
vision. This difference is probably due 
to such differing factors as conditions 
under which the tests were obtained, 
poor illumination in rural schools and 
homes, and the small number of cor- 
rections of visual defects provided for 
rural children. 

Discussing existing legislation on 
the subject, the report revea!s that in 
only 17 states is the examination of 
the eyes of school children compulsory 
and that in 14 other states it is mere- 
ly permissive, and that of the 17 states 
requiring eye examinations very few 
specify the portion of school popula- 
tion to be examined or the frequency 
with which such examinations should 
be made. The report points out that 
at 6 years of age the average child is 
far-sighted, a condition which gradu- 
ally decreases to 9 or 10 years ofvage 
when the tendency to near-sight in- 
creases. About the period of adoles- 
cence, 12 to 15 years of age, the condi- 
tion of the eyes is likely to be chang- 
ing, so that through the whole period 
from 6 to 15 the average child’s eyes 
and vision undergo a slight, though 
certain, change. This emphasizes the 
need of frequent tests. 

Describing the need for conserva- 
tion of vision classes in the public 
schools, the report says that even 
when the most effective service is ren- 
dered for conserving the sight of 
school children there will be approxi- 
mately 48,000 children in the United 
States with such seriously defective 
vision that they cannot be educated in 
regular classes. “Such children,” says 
the report, “are not blind and can no 
more be profitably educated in schools 
for the blind where educational meth- 
ods are adapted to finger readers than 
they can in regular school classes. Ex- 
perience has shown that the use of 
finger reading in these groups merely 
leads to eyestrain and increase of eye 
difficulties because such children insist 
on straining their eyes trying to read 
the Braille with their eyes and not 
their fingers.” 
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wean. 
Start the Children Right ! 


Permoplast 
Modeling Clay 


PERMOPLAST is the perma- 
nently plastic modeling clay for 
kindergarten and primary classes; 
does not dry out; used over and 
again; odorless, dustless, clean, 
antiseptic; surprisingly inex- 
pensive. Its wide use is assur- 
ance of its superior value in 


educational work. 


PRE- 
PAID 


Supply and Book 
of Instruction for 
20 PUPIL 


As a progressive teacher you 
recognize the growing im- 

rtance of art clay work. 

housands of teachers find 
PERMOPLAST the ideal 
clay. 8 Beautiful colors. Test 
PERMOPLAST with your 
pupils under our liberal special 
$1 offer—mail your order today. 


American Art Clay Co. 


327 W. 14th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














Che Furst Rule 
Good On 


“u" JS 64 “" 
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She ‘Wa X Cr ayon 


Preeminent 7 


BOOKLET IN COLOR 


. Che 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR 


/@. 
SANDUSKY O10 /€& \ 
{ 
\ 








TIP-TOP HALLOWE’EN BOOK 


A brand new book brimful of games, ies, stunts, 
songs, recitations, plays, dialogues, drills, etc., etc. 
iall bers are “‘A Spook Party,” 





me esp 
**Cats in Carnival,” ‘* Jack-o-Lantern Brigade,” 
“Broomstick Battery,” “‘Katrina’s Party,”’ *‘Fairies 
Hallowe’en Bal!l,”” ‘““The Hallowe’en Party,” ““Hallow- 
e’en Merrymakers,”’ etc. PRICE 40 CENTS. 

You need it for your school or your home. Send for 
free catalogue of Entertainments. 
THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 














We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations $2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid. 
also Translations of Other Ancient and Modern Classics. We car 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the wel! known 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-Eoclish, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 











‘ TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 16 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. CITY 





Don’t waste your time or that of the 
Children sharpening pencils the old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. ~ 
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FROM MAINE: 


“We wish to thank you 
most kindly for our vol- 
ley ball and pencils. We 
are enjoying them a very 
great deal. We will sure- 
ly tell others of your 
worth while offer.” 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA: 


“Your premiums have 
been received. Am very 
pleased with them, so 
much so that I am send- 
ing another order, cou- 
pon is enclosed.” 


SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 


KASOTA BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FREE 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


We Stand For Quality And Satisfaction 






























Fitted with 
Best Rubber Bladders 


Genuine 
Cowhide Leather 

















VOLLEY BALL BASKET BALL 


We are giving ABSOLUTELY FREE the following: 


PORTRAITS 


In beautiful Circassian 
Walnut Frames 


FOOT BALL 


Basket balls 
Foot balls 
Volley balls 
Volley ball nets 


Giant Pencil Sharpeners 14 x 20 Inches 











5 x 8 Feet ; 
United States Flags Coolidge Roosevelt 
Cotton Bunting Harding Lincoln 
: Sewed stripes, Printed stars Wilson Washington 








To obtain your choice of premiums illustrated, fill in your full name and address on order 
blank given below, clip from this page, enclose in envelope and mail to us AT ONCE. 


TO THE PUPIL 


selling the most pencils 


The sale of one gross 
of lead pencils at five 
cents each _ entitles 
you to your choice 
of ONE premium and 
extra prize, immedi- 
ately upon receipt of 
$7.20 (proceeds. of 
sale. ) 


TO THE TEACHER 


for taking charge of sale 


we will present this beautifully fitted 
pencil case. This also will be sent 
immediately upon receipt of order. 


we will present this beautiful 
combination perpetual desk 
calendar and pin tray finished 
in oak. Same will be sent im- 
mediately upon receipt of or- 
der. 


SPECIAL 


For the sale of 112 gross (216 lead pencils) 
which amounts to $10.80, we will give you 
your choice of TWO premiums and extra prize. 








EXTRA SPECIAL 


For the sale of two gross (288 lead pencils) 
which amounts to $14.4C_ we will give you your 
choice of THREE premiums and extra prize. 


, WRITE US FOR SPECIAL QUANTITIES 














FROM DELAWARE: 





eee SD Oe SO J = 








FROM COLORADO: 


“We received our basket 
balls and pencils and wish to 
thank you for them. We are 
more than delighted with 
the quality of the balls, as 
they are much better than 
we had expected and are 
greatly admired by all who 
see them. I am enclosing 


order for another gross of 
“Clover” pencils, my Sun- 
day School Class want to 
get a basket ball also. I 
thank you again for my pu- 
pils and myself.” 





SCHOOL DECORATION CoO., 
Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please mail at once, postage prepaid, ................ gross of lead 


be sold by my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of the premiums you offer, 


also additional prizes as illustrated. 





pencils, to 





State Premiums wanted 
Oct. ’25. 





“I received the picture to- 
day. It was in excellent 
shape. I feel very proud 
of the picture indeed, and 
I want to thank the company 
for trying so hard to please 
me. ‘I. certainly must say 
I have never come in con- 
tact,,.in business matters 
with such a willing, oblig- 
ing company in my life time, 
and I will assure you when 
I need any school equip- 
ment such as you may be 
able to supply me_ with, 
you will surely get the or- 


_ der. My pupils also wish 


to. thank you. They are 
very proud of the \ball and 
picture. ; 
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Not the Cheapest—But the Best 





Ohe 
NEILSON 
DRAWING 
BOOKS 


Idaho State Adoption, Arch- 
diocese of Dubuque Adoption. 
On recommended list in many 
states and dioceses. Adopted 
by hundreds of counties all over 


United States. 


Thousands of cities and towns 
have adopted the Neilson Draw- 
ing Books. 


School Boards, Superintendents, 
Supervisors, and Teachers have 
come to recognize the Neilson 
Drawing Books as a necessity 
in equipment. 


This System Consists of the 


Following: 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 1 (First 
Grade). 98 Drawings. 


Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 1. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 2 (Second 
Grade). 101 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 2. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 3. (Third 
Grade). 101 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 3. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 4 (Fourth 
ti} Grade). 106 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 4. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 5 (Fifth 
Grade). 108 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 5. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 6 (Sixth 
Grade). 106 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 6. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 7 (Seventh 
Grade). 109 Drawings. 

Ne.!son Hand>ook for Teachers No. 7. 

Neilson Deawing Book No. 8 (Eighth 
Grade). 110 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 8. 

Neilson Rural Drawing Book (Ist to 8th 
Grades, inclusive). 140 Drawings. 


Any Drawing Book with Hand Book....75¢ 


10 Books with Hand Book.............. $3.00 
In any quantity above 10 Books............ 28c 
The Neilson Scenery Portfolio, 55 
SSEUITIIE sno vans conesechsanbupsbonsenbosehr 3 
The Neilson Scenery Portfolio No. 2, 
ES SS DEROIIOR: cic covayodekousenebamoebeenere 35c 
The Neilson Design Portfolio, 101 
SPONSE SSS ccnpuesseseanssnwsewnoeavusenpeen 35¢ 


The Neilson Package of Special Day, 
16 Drawings. rawings Printed 
in Hectograph Ink.............+seeeeeeeee 


Combination Offer : 
Any Drawing Book with Hand Book 
and all Portfolios............. $2.00 Prepaid 
All Eight Drawing Books and Hand 
Books and all Portfolios, 1000 Draw- 
ings in all.........-.-ssssvess $5.00 Prepaid 
Making the Portfolios Free. 
Payment C. O. D. or Post Office Order 


Neilson Drawing Book Company 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho 
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Enlarging the Child’s 
Vocabulary 


By Ann Roe-Anderson 


Numerous ways are given to en- 
large one’s vocabulary, but as is the 
case in many matters, it is best, in 
order that the adult may know many 
words, to “begin with the child.” 

If as children we had learned, easily 
and naturally, a few thousand words 
instead of only a few hundred, we 
should now be able, under most cir- 
cumstances, to speak without hesita- 
tion or embarrassment, and_ there 
would be no need “to enlarge our vo- 
cabulary” by setting ourselves the stint 
of learning each day a new list from 
the dictionary. 

Over and over we employ the same 
words, trying vainly to express 
thoughts about our various experi- 
ences. If words were worn out by use 
we should soon find ourselves greatly 
at a loss to carry on our “everyday” 
conversations. When we make bold to 
use a word now and then that is not 
worn threadbare, the blank look of 
amazement or the sly smile causes us 
to feel embarrassed, but if these words 
were inherent from childhood we 
should not be self-conscious in their 
use. 

An interesting way for the child to 
get a large, practical vocabulary is 
through the Synonym Game. The child 
“wins” who can tell or write the great- 
est number of synonyms for words 
taken from some familiar verse, such 
as: 


“Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard, 

To get her poor doggie a bone; 

When she got there 

The cupboard was bare, 

And so the poor doggie had none.” 

Synonyms for “went”: walked, ran, 
hurried. 

“Cupboard”: 
try, storeroom. 

“Got”: (which the children should 
be:taught never to use with “have”’) ar- 
rived, reached. 

“Bare”: empty, stripped. 

Of course there are many others. 

A verse from Stevenson may be 
used: 

“A child should always say what’s 
true, 

And speak when he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table; 

At least as far as he is abie.” 

“True”: honest, reliable, good. 

“Speak”: answer, talk, converse, 
chat. 

“Behave”: act, appear. 

“Mannerly”: graciously, politely. 

The little ones enjoy the game and 
gain fluency of speech unconsciously. 
The older children often rule that the 
words which they have used must be 
defined, and without using a deriva- 
tive of the word. A _ book of syno- 
nyms studied after the game is over 
shows them other words which they 
might have used.—From the National 
Kindergarten Association. 


City and Rural Children in 
High School 


Fewer children from the farm reach 
high school, proportionately, than town 
or city children. This is especially 
true of the purely agricultural states. 
More country girls reach high school 
than country boys. A study of High 
School Education of the Farm Popula- 
tion in Selected States, Bulletin 1925, 
No. 6, issued by the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, men- 
tions as the principal cause for this 
condition the general sentiment against 
outdoor work by girls and the higher 
money value of a boy’s work on the 
farm. Factors that must also be con- 
sidered are farm ownership or tenancy 
of parents, and the size of the farm 
from which the children come. The 
study shows that, as a natural conse- 
quence, where educational standards 
in a rural community are high, at- 
tendance of both boys and girls in high 
schools is increased. 


kitchen-cabinet, pan- 
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The “APSCO” Line of Pencil Sharpeners 





The “DANDY” 


One of the “Stars” of the 
APSCO Line—has auto- 
matic feed which effects 
a 20% saving in pencils. 
Twin milling cutters of 
tool steel. 





Why not the better class 
of Pencil Sharpeners? 





American Schools are recognized as the best in the world—why 


not use the best equipment? 


Wherever our better grades of 


Pencil Sharpeners are used in school rooms both teachers and 
pupils recognize their superior merit. 


—The “APSCO” Line— 
CHICAGO — GIANT —JUNIOR— DEXTER— DANDY 
IDEAL— WIZARD—CLIMAX—U. 8. AUTOMATIC 








of the 
“APSCO” Line 





The “CHICAGO” 
and The “GIANT” 


are the two famous 
Low PRICE Ameri- 
can Pencil Sharpeners 


Sold by All Good Dealers 


Sharpener Co. 


58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











Automatic Pencil 




















MAPS OF YOUR HOME COUNTY 
Ge kind you have always wanted 


Mi oeeeees 





50 ormore, each 3 cents 
Less than 50, each 5 cents 


For Geography 
‘ests 


NOW you can have maps of your home 
county, or any county, including a section 
of all bounding counties and showing 
names and location of towns, township 
bounderies, lakes, rivers and mountains. 


Both in class and field work you will find 
them helpful. You know how your 
pupils will enjoy filling in their own map 
pictures; showing the location of prin- 
cipal industries, sources of raw material, 
principal highways and points of interest 
—and coloring the maps, too. 


Each map is 8% x11 inches in size, 
printed in black.on a fine grade of white 
paper. Immediate delivery on maps of 
any county in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Delaware, Virginia and West Virginia. 


THE CHARLES D. HEVENOR CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Send me postpaid a sample map of 


county, free. 





Enter my order for maps 


of county. 





Name 








Street or School 





City 


| 
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Oration on “The Constitution” 


Below is the oration which, delivered 
in Washington before President Cool- 
idge and a large gathering, and judged 
by famous jurists, was awarded the 
first prize in a national contest for the 
best oration on “The Constitution” 
written and delivered by a schoolboy 
or girl. It is the work of Robert Ses- 
sions of Birmingham, Ala. 

“On Chestnut street, in Philadelphia, 
still stands the old State House, better 
known as Independence Hall. Here, 
in May, 1787, came the delegates to 
the federal convention, the men who 
were to ‘fill history with their deeds 
and the earth with their renown.’ 
Four months thereafter, their work 
was done. They had framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. In the words of Fiske: ‘It was a 
colossal work, the results of which 
were most powerfully to affect the 
whole future career of the human race 
so long as it shall dwell upon the face 
of the earth.’ 

“There are many interesting phases 
of the Constitution which must be 
passed over in order that we may con- 
sider within the time allowed the pri- 
mary purpose of the fathers in fram- 
ing the wonderful document. 

“The purpose as a whole is set forth 
in six clauses of the preamble, but it is 
only of the last that I shall speak— 
namely—‘to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.’ 

“In considering this part of the 
founders’ purpose, we should never 
lose sight of the fact that they drew a 
broad and vital distinction between lib- 
erty and license. They aimed at gov- 
ernment without despotism and liberty 
without anarchy. Rational liberty was 
what they wanted—that liberty tem- 
pered by self-restraint. To them the 
despotism of democracy was no better 
than the despotism of an oligarchy. 
The tyranny of the majority was as 
much to be dreaded as the tyranny of 
a monarch. They aimed to protect the 
minority as well as the majority. 

“Accordingly, they set up for us, not 
what is sometimes referred to as a 
pure democracy, but, on the contrary, 
a responsible, representative govern- 
ment designed to guarantee the great- 
est possible amount of individual lib- 
erty consistent with the interests of 
society. 

“It should be known, first of all, 
that there are certain natural rights 
of the individual—such, for example, 
as those relating to life and liberty, 
trial by jury, religious freedom, the 
ownership of property — and many 
others—the heart and core of the Dec- 
laration of Independence itself, the rec- 
ognized birthrights of every man since 
the days of Magna Charta. These have 
been woven into the very fabric of the 
Constitution and held inviolate against 
all powers of government. 

“Moreover, there is a further pro- 
tection of liberty guaranteed through 
an effective system of constitutional re- 
straints, commonly known as_ checks 
and balances. These are designed to 
restrain the exercise of arbitrary pow- 
er or irresponsible authority. For in- 
stance, there is the division of govern- 
ment into the three well known depart- 
ments, ‘each being prohibited from ex- 
ercising any authority held by any of 
the others.’ 

“There is the difficulty of amending 
the Constitution, a matter which rests 
solely with the sovereign people them- 
selves. There is the fearless, independ- 
ent, federal judiciary, itself a mighty 
guardian of liberty, headed by the Su- 
preme Court, a body which Bryce says 
‘is not to be deemed so much a third 
authority in the government, as the 
living voice of the Constitution, the un- 
folder of the mind of the people whose 
will stands expressed in that supreme 
instrument.’ 

“These are a few of the many con- 
stitutional checks against the abuse of 
power, which, taken along with the ac- 
tual incorporation into the Constitution 
Itself of certain natural rights of the 
Individual, constitute for us our rock 
of defense, the bulwark of safety for 
the liberty of every individual. Such 


(Continued on next page) 
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—exquisite English—its Masters, its Melody, Beauty—Power 
“EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH”? in the school will be of interest to all teachers—and just the book for classroom and home use 


32 PRIZES 


$100 First Award 
75 Second “ 
60 Third “ 
50 Fourth “ 
40 Fifth “ 
30 Sixth “ 
20 Seventh “ 

125 25 Awards 

of $5 each 


$500 =‘ Total 


English. 


expression—and 








Payable in Cash to Teachers 
An Essay Contest 


on the subject 


How Excellence in ENGLISH 
Should be TAUGHT 


Purposes of this contest: 
1. To encourage among school teachers the study and use of perfect 


2. To stimulate constructive thinking along the lines of better self- 
8. To enable teachers to set good example for our school children. 


‘In the words of Dr. William L. Ettinger, former Superintendent of 
Schools in the City of New York, “There is an urgent need that we 


fashion our oral and our written speech so that we shall speak and 
write not only clearly, concisely, forcibly, but that we shall clothe our words with elements of beauty that will 


add to the potency of our message.” 


Above all else teachers need clearness of speech. The most patent mark of one’s education and refinement is the 
correctness and dignity of the language used. The ability to speak and write with style and clarity at once sets 


a teacher apart and makes her an object of respect and admiration. 


“proper words in proper places.” 


Style is “a thinking out into language,” 


You Can Acquire Excellence in English 


Teachers can experience no complete degree of success in their profession without the ability to express their 


thoughts clearly. 
thought by parents or children to be inefficient while as a matter 
of fact they may only be unable to express their knowledge. 


The best way in which to achieve excellence in English and conse- 
quent mastery of expression is to study the works of those who 
have attained proficiency. 


Conditions of the Contest _— 


PERSONS ELIGIBLE—Teachers who signify on the 
coupon below their intention of entering the contest. 


SUBJECT—“How Excellence in English Should be 
Taught.” 


LENGTH—Not more than 1500 words. 


MANUSCRIPT-—It is desirable that essays be typed 
or legibly written on one side of white paper 8% x 
11. All envelopes should be marked ‘‘Essay Contest.” 


CONTEST CLOSES—December 31, 1925. Remember, 
however, to first signify your intention of entering 
this contest by sending in your name and address on 
the form below. Announcement of awards will be 
made as soon as possible. 

RIGHT TO PUBLISH—The ownership and the copye 
right privileges of papers submitted will vest in the 
Devin-Adair Co., 437 Fifth Ave., New York, and this 


\ 





\ 
NY 
\ 








What I write ie not written on shote, and ne finger, not of 
Tigre Aimee, who dips t im the clouds of years, com slave dy 
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"EXCELLENCE 
IN ENGLISH 


CALLAN 








Thave read with keen pleasure Callan's 
€XCELLENCE IN ENGLISH. The book 
(1 @ most valuable one, and fills a decided 
want. It is clear, concise, interesting, and 
@o the point. I especially like the method 
of crisp definition, followed by illustration 
from the masterpieces of literature. 4 shall 
fecommend it to those of my students who 
@re striving to improve their style both io 
@riting and in public speaking. 


WILLIAM STARR MYERS 











company will be entitled to issue them in permanent \ ee ee an ene 


form if they wish. 
JUDGES—W. J. Beecher, Editor of “Normal In- 


structor.” 
Robert C. Muir. 
and one other. 


You, as a teacher, cannot afford to lose this oppor- 
tunity for distinction and a cash prize. To all teach- 
ers who wish to have an authority on the subject of 
Excellence in English which may, help them mater- 
ially in the preparation of their essays, we would ree- 
ommend the purchase of a copy of Frank H. Callan’s 
book entitled “EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH”. The 
regular price is $4.50—to school teachers $3.75 Post- 
paid. It may be had by filling out the coupon op- 





before December 3lst, 1925, 


Undoubtedly you number among your own acquaintances many fellow teachers who are 


What Great Educators 
Say about “EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH” 


“T am educating, myself at every page. Really, this is a 
big thing, a university course in English--and in more 
than mere English; in psychology and mind training, 
too.” CHARLES PHILLIPS 


Author; Lecturer in English, University of Notre Dame, 


The highest paid writer of English in the world is 
FRANK IRVING FLETCHER. He says: “Callan’s 
“EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH” is a five-foot shelf in an 
inch and a_ half. It's worth buying for the prose 
selections alone, and as an aid to facility and felicity of 
expression it is a college course in English for Four 
Dollars and a Half.” 


“IT have read with keen pleasure Callan’s “EXCEL- 


LENCE IN ENGLISH”. The book is a most valuable 
one, and fills a decided want. It is clear, concise, inter- 
esting, and to the point. I shall reeommend it to those 
of my students who are striving to improve their style 
both in writing and public speaking.” 


WILLIAM STARR MYERS, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, Department of History and Politics, 


“Mr, Callan’s “EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH” seems 
nothing short of a Godsend, for the student, for the 
writer, for the reader, for every person who prizes the 
faculty of expressing thoughts with accuracy, with clar- 
ity and with eloquence. I wish that it might be carefully 
studied by all who essay to write or to speak the English 
language.” WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON, L.H.D. 
Long Literary Editor of The Tribune and of The North 
American Review. 


Enter the Contest. Fill out coupon now. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO., Essay Contest Dept. | 
437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: Please enter my name in your Essay Contest on “How Excel- 
lence in English Should be Taught’. I will mail you my manuscript on or tC | 


You may send me on approval a copy of Mr. Callan’s book “Excellence in 
English” and I will pay the postman $3.75 upon delivery. I retain the priv- 
ilege of returning the book in 10 days if I am not satisfied. 





posite. This book is warmly endorsed by Dr. William Nine 
L. Ettinger, former Superintendent of Schools of the 
City of New York. In fact, he has prefaced the book 
TE sohniaiitientittstncccintnanilecaiin 


with a splendid Foreword. 
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CLEVER COSTUMES — 


















































We manufacture these costumes for our own trade exclusively. We have used the most 
suitable cotton fabrics obtainable for each costume; including cambric, voiles, cretonne, 
challis, bunting, star cloth and stripe cloth. Colors have been chosen with great care. Prac- 
tically all costumes are adjustable at the waist and in length. 


We offer this new line of costumes, confident that they are the best and most attractive 
inexpensive outfits on the market. 


’ CHILDREN’S COSTUMES 
Sizes: Age 8, 10, 12. $2.50 each. Postpaid. 
Little ‘etait Wooden Soldier Dutch Girl 
Wite Little Boy Blue Colonial 1 
Piet Tadian Boy Colonial t+ irl 
Vierrette Indian Girl Scotch Lassie 
Red Riding Hood Dutc h Boy Fairy 


Brownie other Goose Clown 


WOMEN’S COSTUMES 
34, 38,42. Price $3.00 each. Postpaid. Indian, Chinese 
Scotch Lassie , DPuritan Special Wigs. ses and Martha bs ‘ashing son 
Witch Turkish Girl Wigs. Fine quality white wool, $1.00 ea, Old 
rish Lassie Pierrette Japanese Maid Maid (side curls) $1.00 ea. Negro Minstrel 35e. 
Spanish Girl Indian Chinese Girl Any color. 4 kinds: Tramp, Jew, Chin 
Columbia er Clown Whiskers, Waxed Mouth... 25c. e: 
Burnt Cork and Cold Crean 
t.ip Stick, 35c.; Nose Putty... 
Rouge, 30c.; Mascaro 
Grease Paints: Carmine, F 
White, Olive, G 


MASKS, WIGS, MAKE-UP MATERIAL 
Masks. 17 kinds: Jew, Old Maid, Old. Man, 
Skull, Tramp, Negroes, Pickaninny, Dutchman, 
Indian, Irishman, Witch, Uncle Sam, Pretty 
Ladies & Gents, Clown 20e. ea. - 82. 00 per doz. 
Women’ 's and Girl’s Wigs. Any color. 6 kinds. 
ong Braid, Curls, Small Knot, Negro, mage 
Japanese 76 . ea, 
Men’s Wigs. Any color. 4 kinds: 





Sizes: 
Colonial Dame 
Dutch Woman 


Beards. 


EN’S COSTUMES 
_ Sizes: 36, 40. 44. _ Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. 
I Colonial 
Chinaman 
Spaniard Black, 
Puritan wnat 





1, Indian, Chinese, 
, Japanese, Sun- 





coos Dude Dutchman 


exercises, songs, 
with suz- 
40 cents. 
"invitati ons, 


Hallowe’en Entertainment Books 
Spooky Hallowe'en Entertainments. 


It con suitable _ recitations, readings, 
tains 5 dialogues, 7 exercises, 2 pantomimes, 5 lril.s, plays, pantomimes and games, 
hills, 21) recitations, 7 songs, 24 stunts an! gestions for parties, decorations, etc. 
games, 22 prophetic verses, 42— fortunes, 20 Hallowe'en Celebrations. — Unique 
hronhecies, 12 tests, suggestions for parties, in sugvestions for parties, spooky games, dialogues 

itations, etc., 40 cents. pla ys, drills, songs, pantomimes, fortunes, stunts, 
Young and old will find etc., 40 cents. 


Hallowe’en Hilarity. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request. Address 


lilustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Main and Fourth Streets, DAYTON, OHIO 














The Teacher 
Interprets Nature 


UTUMN brings again rich and varied 

color. The modern teacher plans the 

program so that a definite period may be given 
to the beauty around us. 



















Appreciation must include color expression. 
Autumn fires, foliage, flowers and fruits inspire 
color and design in art and grade classes. 






CRAYOLA Wax Crayon is always the child’s 
own choice. He knows how to use it for a 
variety of color applications. It requires so 
little technical -direction that it is the ideal 
medium for color work. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42"¢ St. NEW YORK, NY, 
Makers of the best-known Crayons in the World, 
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was the primary aim of the founders 
of our government. 

“It is nearly a century ago since 
Lord Macaulay, arguing against the 
stability of a republic, said: ‘As for 
America, we appeal to the twentieth 
century.’ Ladies and gentlemen, in 
all the splendor of its achievement, the 
twentieth century is here—and the old 
Ship of State is proudly sailing on. 
The Constitution went into effect 136 
years ago, during which time there 
has surely been enough to test its fiber. 
Since that time this country has passed 
through the fires of the Civil War and 
established once for all the fact that 
this is a union of states, ‘one and in- 
separable.’ The thirteen states with a 
population of three and one-half mil- 
lion have grown to forty-eight states 
with a population of over a hundred 
million. In the World War we loaned 
the Allies over ten billion dollars, 
raised four million troops on this side, 
two million of whom went across to 
fight Germany on French soil in de- 
fense of liberty for all the nations of 
the world. 

“Yet the Constitution, as it stands 
to-day, though it has been molded by 
judicial interpretation and broadened 
by usage and amendmenis, to keep 
pace with the step of a mighty grow- 
ing nation—is the same Constitution 
in its sacred guarantee of individual 
liberty. 

“This heritage of liberty safeguard- 
ed and bequeathed in trust to us by the 
fathers of ’87—what shall we of this 
generation do with it? The answer is 
clear, We must pass the priceless 
treasure on, unshackled and _ secure, 
to the next generation. The challenge 
is to you and me and everyone who 
loves this country and enjoys the 
‘blessings of liberty’ under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

“Soon after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and before it went into ef- 
fect, Washington, in a letter to La- 
Fayette, wrote these significant words: 
‘The government can never be in dan- 
ger of degenerating into a monarchy, 
an oligarchy, an aristocracy or any 
other despotic or oppressive form, so 
long as there shall remain any virtuc 
in the body of the people.’ Ladies and 
gentlemen, the words of Washington 
clearly point the way to the task before 
us. We must maintain virtue in the 
body of the people. 

“For one thing, we must face with 
courage, good temper and common 
sense, that question touching the assim- 
ilation of the foreign element of our 
population. No doubt the laws should 
be better regulated and our efforts at 
assimilation more intelligent and effi- 
cient. We would not be misunderstood. 
To all those who would come from 
other lands to help us preserve. the 
fundamentals of our government, and 
make this a better country in which to 
live, we would extend the heartiest 
welcome; but we should never yield 
the right to be judge of standards. We 
would have the world to know that the 
mere coming to this country entails a 
solemn obligation and it is ours to see 
that the obligation is met. 

“Again, we should further the pop- 
ular means of increasing interest in 
and reverence for the Constitution of 
our country, so that it will be rever- 
enced no longer as an abstraction but 
as a vital thing, understood and valued. 
Beginning in the home and _ public 
schcols of the land, we should instill 
greater respect for law and order, 
which is not blind acceptance of arbi- 
trary control, but willing obedience to 
what is right and reasonable. We 
should educate the masses in the duties 
of good citizenship, in a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the spirit 
of the American government, in the 
broader meanings of patriotism and a 
stronger devotion to the flag and the 
glorious things for which it stands. 

“Let there be virtue in the body of 
the people, and we shall hand down to 
our posterity those blessings of lib- 
erty, bought with the blood of the pa- 
triots of old, and preserved by the fa- 
thers in the finest example of free gov- 
ernment the world has ever known.” 


To-day is a good day to stop grumb- 





ling. 





EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex. 
aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are usedin preparation, These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com. 
@ Piete answers. These questions and answers give the 
@ pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save prepar 1g test 
questions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as. 
signment. d d by educators and used in schools 
@ of allstates. 
—Agriculture -« 40c — Grammar S Composition 40 
| —Arithmetic - s= 40c 








- 40 - S. Histo: 
—Bookkeeping - 38° Orthography - 40c 








-c ic - = = 40¢ 
—Drawi - = 40c —Physiology - - - 40 
@ Geography “- 40c —Reading~ - ~~ * 40g 


Special ‘Club Rates 
Ag many schools now want a complete set of W. wy 4 s 
Review Books for each studert, we make the 
® lowing low prices when a number are ordered at A 
4or more copies, 5c each. 12 or more, 38¢ cach, 25 
\ or more, 30¢c each, 50 or more, 2&¢ each. 100 or 
more, 25c each. Have pupils club together and get 


the lower price. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK, 


Weare sure these books will please 









WARP PUBLISHING (ai) 
MII NDEN,NEBR:. 










‘THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 


A sample card of one dozen as- 
sorted pens for a dime. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 
No. 47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 


Cah HACE? 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINM 
AMATEUR 


PLAY 


OPERDJ + fools 
[HE-WI T SARRSCHOOL EDITION 


R teh NG OR ALL OCCASION 
om nae on REQUEST 
M.WITMARK @ SONS: 1650 BROADWAY - NEW YORK. 

































TEACHERS’ ATTENTION 


| Send fifty cents (50 cents) for our 


| special catalog of School Pictures, 
| which will be credited on your first 
| order for $10.00. 

| THE CULVER ART & FRAME CO., 

| Westerville, Ohio. 








“We w' ill send you postpaid any school or college book sen receipt 
of the publishers’ list price (40 per cent reduction if w v 
ond-hand copy). We will open an account with spas 1 Bi ar 
Schools and’ ‘Teachers. Send usatrialorder. Mention your official 

sition. We will accept any new or second-hand echool or © ollege a 
books, Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for casb 
salable with us. Send i'st for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave. New York ay 


A Large FIVE, SIX or EIGHT 
FOOT U. S. Fiag given FREE for 
selling only ONE HALF GROSS of 
our Pencils. Our Remarkable offer 
appears on Page Seven! 











KODAK FILMS — yout eOpAR FL 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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TheCrowning Achievement of 40 
Years as Blackboard Specialists 


Time... years and years of Time...this is the most important 
factor in blackboard perfection. For fine blackboard is proc- | 
essed... built layer upon layer...seasoned and aged. Black- 
board has been improved only in years of evolution ...through 
years of experience. And even improvements can be ques- 
tioned until time and actual usage tell the final story. 


40 Years of Experience 
When Old Reliable Hyloplate was 


accorded first place in manufactured 
blackboard... was given preferenceover 
all other blackboard. ..Weber Costello 
were not content. Our objective was 
an everlasting blackboard...not a super- 
fine product... but a perfect one. 


We kept record upon record...through- 
out our 40 years in blackboard manu- 
facture. We used our unexcelled facili- 
ties in countless experiments. Then... 
after 32 years... came the combination 
of two thoroughly time-tested materials. 
This gave us the key to the blackboard 


periection we were seeking. 


8 Years of Research 


For eight years we experimented. 
When we were ready came a 3-year 
test in public and private schools. 


Weber Costello Co. “ii 


Chicago Heights <; 



























That was our final experiment. And 
then at last we announced Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard. More durable 
than natural slate... yet more elastic. 
A finer writing surface...and always 
uniform. Blacker... and black all 
through. Fireproof ...warp-proof ... 
and it will not buckle. A product 
which improves with age...and fully 
guaranteed by us and the distributor 
from whom you purchase. 


Free Sample 
Know this better-built blackboard. 


Send the coupon today... for free 
sample, prices and detailed informa- 
tion. And if you are interested in 
other superior Weber Costello prod- 
ucts... check those items listed at right 
which interest you...and the facts 
will be mailed to you at once. 





Time-Tested <li> Products 


Genuine Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Blackboard —for 41 years. 

Geographical Globes— 44 years’ ex- 
perience. 

Andrews Tellurian —43 years; pat- 
ented 1882. 

Weber Noiseless and Dustless Eraser 
—31 years, 

Andrews Dustless Eraser — 48 years; 
patented 1877. 

Liquid Slating—same formula 52 years. 

Alpha Dustless Crayon —56 years; 
patented in 1869. 


The more recent additions are: 


Costello Hanging Globe —19 years. 

Costello Double Sewed Noiseless 
Eraser—4 patents, 11 years. 

Universal Eraser—18 years. 

Wear Better Eraser—8 years. 

Sanitary Eraser Cleaner—9 years. 

Bacon Standard Series Wall Maps. 

Bacon Semi-Contour Series of Polit- 
ical Wail Maps. 

Costello Automatic Map Case—pat’d. 

Perfection Tilting Map Rack—pat’d. 








Coupon 


If you want the facts and 
prices of other items than 
Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board, check them on the 
list above the coupon, 
clip out the list and mail 
to us, with the coupon, 











tT Coupon y77 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 

Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
full information about Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, a free 
sample andthe name of the nearest distributor. Also prices 
and information regarding products checked above. 


Name .......-.--- 


Address 
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Brown-Robertson’s Miniatures 


Instil by their beautiful colors a proper 
appreciation of Art. 

In full colors of the original masterpieces. 

Chosen especially because of their particu- 
lar story-telling value. Teachers are eager 
for them. 

Each one gummed, ready to mount. Can 
be purchased in any quantity. Descriptive 
story FREE with each order of 15 prints of 
any one subject. 

PRICE 3 CENTS EACH 
Send forlisto new subjects and quantity rates, 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


Our original and popular Picture Study 
Yourse comprising: 

100 Miniatures (Complete Series) 
1 Museum Print (Specimen Copy) 

1 Teacher’s Manual (Collins) - - 

1 Picture Talks for Children (Oliver) _- .50 
$3.50 


$2.00 
- - .50 


Introductory price, $2.00 postpaid 
Our Great Master Miniatures can now be pure 
chased individually at 2c each. 
BROWN—ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept.6, 8-10 East 49th St., New York,N.Y. 























No More Class 
Dictation In History 


Be Free to Use all the Time 
Of Your Class for Teaching! 
“Old World Beginnings’’ 
*‘New World Adventures”’ 
‘Settler and Patriot”’ 
“The Rise of a Nation’”’ 
‘“‘Expansion and Dissension’”’ 
There are other outlines besides 
these and more are in course of 
preparation. 
Send Five Cents for a Sample Copy. 
Be sure to state just what period 
of American History you are 
teaching. 





These outlines cost Five Cents 
a Copy in Class Orders. 


SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway, - 


New York §& 
B 





Full 
Information 
Upon Request 
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‘Martin Diphnna# 


Certificates, Charters, Honorary Memberships, Poems, 
Resolutions, Testimonials, kte. Engraved or Hand- 
lettered. Appropriate circulars and samples will be 
sent to you if you will write us your requirements, 
MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY, Boston. 
Diploma Makers and Engrossers Since 1905, 


GEOGRAPHY NOTEBOOKS 


by Ridgley and others, to accompany any standard geog- 
raphy text in the grades, and high school, Branom’s 
geography tests. Outline maps, wall maps, 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Ill. 


Our new line comprises (9) Valu- 
able Premiums given your school 




















FREE for selling only ONE HALF 
GROSS OF PENCILS! 
over carefully on Page Seven. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Education of Exceptional Children. A 
Consideration of Public School Problems and 
Policies in the Field of Differentiated Educa- 
tion. By John Louis Horn, Ed.D., Associate 
Professor of Education, Mills College. Cloth. 
om $2.00. The Century Company, New 
ork, 

Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. 
A study of some of the outstanding personnel 
ma t probl that arise in the ad- 
ministration and supervision of a public school 
system. By Ervin Eugene Lewis, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Flint, Michigan, Cloth. 460pp. 
$2.25. The Century Company, New York. 

A Manual for School Officers. (Superinten- 
dents, Principals, and Board Members.) By 
W. N. Andersen, A.M., Ph.D. Cloth. 3838pp. 
$2.00. The Century Company, New York. 

The Teaching of High School Subjects. By 
William A. Millis and Harriett’ H. Millis. 
Cloth. 477pp. $2.25. The Century Company, 
New York. 

More and more all educational work- 
ers are coming to realize the need 
of specialized and high-grade training 
for the teachers of our children. These 
four volumes of the Century Educa- 
tion Series are valuable for teachers’ 
training classes in college and normal 
school and for reading by ambitious 
teachers. The titles suggest the nature 
of the contents of each book. The au- 
thors are all well fitted to write upon 
the subjects chosen, and have produced 
books worthy of their training, experi- 
ence, and ability. 

Literature in the Schools. By Marian A. 
Dogherty, Teacher in the Hancock Junior High 
School, Boston. Cloth. 172pp. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 

Most little children just naturally 
love poetry, and if, as they grow older, 
they come to dislike this type of liter- 
ature, it is because the teachers with 
their artificial methods have destroyed 
the inborn taste for rhythmic beauty. 
The main difference between the teach- 
ing of arithmetic and the teaching of 
literature should be one of aim or pur- 
pose. The arithmetic teacher should 
instill facts in the minds of the pupils, 
but the literature teacher should cre- 
ate book-lovers and help the children 
to understand and appreciate good po- 
etry and prose, rather than insist up- 
on the memorizing of certain facts con- 
cerning the life of the writer. The 
author of this book, realizing that 
teachers often feel the need of inspir- 





ture, but do not know how to accom- 
plish their purpose, offers very prac- 
tical suggestions and aids for the 
teaching of literature in lower as well 
as upper grades. Especial emphasis 
is placed upon the teaching of Shake- 
speare, the importance of which can 
not be too greatly stressed. So many 
children acquire a lasting like or dis- 
like for Shakespeare in the eighth 
grade—and the teacher is usually re- 
sponsible in either case. 

Brief Guide to the Project Method. By 
James F. Hosic, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Sara E. Chase, Principal of the Kensing- 
ton Avenue Elementary School, Springfield, 
Mass. Illustrated. Cloth. 213pp. $2.00. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
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Everyday Song Book 
Contains over two hundred simple 
melodies carefully graded, together 
with many valuable aids for the 
teacher, a comprehensive teaching 
plan, suggestions for special pro- 
grams and musical games all children 
enjoy. 

Send for Free Sample copy 





This book is a practical guide for 
teachers desiring to use the project 
method, and a textbook for teachers’ 
training classes in colleges and normal 
schools. “Learning by doing,” the 
oldest method by which men _ have 
learned, has proved successful through- 
out the experience of mankind. ‘The 
project method,” which is merely a 
new name given to the old method, has 
met with much discussion on the part 
of educational workers in the past 





globes, | 





| 


Look them | its place. 


| 


| books without projects nor the project | 


few years. Until quite recently it 
has had but a small place in the or- 
dinary school; now, however, teachers | 
everywhere are coming to realize its 
value and to adapt the curriculum to 
the use of the project method. In 
Brief Guide to the Project Method, 
neither an entire dependence upon 


method alone without books is advised, 
but a “happy medium”—a well-balanced 
program in which each method has 
The authors of this book 
shown how to get projects 





have 











America’s Most Popular 





ORE of these song books are 

in use in schools today than 
any other song book in the world. 
Compiled to meet the needs of the 
progressive music teacher in every 
school, the “101 Best Songs” con- 
tains a thoroughly representative 
collection of the best songs for school 
use and special occasions. Over 
7,000,000 copies have been sold. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


















7c eachin 100lots f.o.b. 
: Chicago. 
$1.00 per doz. prepaid. 
Less than 12, 10c each 
prepaid. 


101 Famous Poems 


The most complete collection of rep- 
resentative standard and modern 
verse on the market today, sold at the 
lowest price. Thousandsofteachersare 
finding this book indispensable. Splen- 
did as a text book or supplementary 
reading book for any English class. 


25c a copy—NO Free Samples 











Book Division 


1216 Cable Bldg. 


Joe on eee Mall This Coupon Today cue wes oes eee oe ee oe ee 


CHICAGO 












































THE CABLE COMPANY, N.1.0ct. 
1216 Cable Building, Chicago 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me a free sample copy of 

TA con tt Rs Sa 101 Best Songs Everyday Songs. 

Herewith $.....02...02....-..-..-cecse0e0- by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 

Please ship me the following order: 

LEE Copies ‘101 Best Songs” - - @ $ $ Mest 
...Copies “Everyday Songs” - - - @ $ Ce aes 

ei ernaniccecties Copies ‘101 Famous Poems” - - @ 25c each == 

Te cmsbinenuncarer 

SII SURED aos sop co oes cre geee eat va weepeen es beeeeon coeiene peace coaunmp batt ceuuns bc cnececaregpsvecccnexsesscouoaraees 
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Hallowe’en, Harvest 
and Thanksgiving 
Prepare for them Now 


First comes Hallowe’en, the chil- 
dren’s gala day; a mystic day (so 
they say) when ghosts and gob- 
lins are abroad and witches float 
through the air. Then comes the 
Harvest Season, the time for yellow 
pumpkins and harvest moons. And 
finally comes Thanksgiving, a day 
of gladness when Mr. Turkey Gob- 
bler is king. Get ready for these 
happy days, in the school room, 
with the help of 


THE BOGIE BOOK 


(thirteenth edition) 


This new book is now ready for 
you. Its 32 pages, profusely illus- 
trated in colors, abound in valuable 
information on decorations and 
celebrations for the autumn holi- 
days. The children can have heaps 
of fun cutting out designs for post- 
ets, making colorful costumes of 
crepe paper and other holiday dec- 
orations. The Bogie Book shows 
how to do these things and more. 
It also gives new and fascinating 
games to play and thrilling ghost 
stories to tell. 


Get the Bogie Book from your 
stationer, department or drug store, 
where you can also get Dennison’s 
holiday goods. Or, just clip the 
coupon and send = seusisons 
with ten cents (fif- [BRuigstees 
teen in Canada). 2 a 

Your copy will be FFM Y 

sent promptly. * : 
oes 
DENNISON’S 


Dept. 7 L, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed is 10 cents (15 in Canada) 
for my copy of the New Bogie Book.! 
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started, and how to overcome difficul- 
ties, as well as describing twenty 
projects that have actually been car- 
ried out in elementary schools. They 
have avoided giving too much space 
to theory, confining themselves, as 
much as possible, to practical helps 
and suggestions. 

Famous American Statesmen. By Sarah K. 
Bolton, Author of “Lives of Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,” etc. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Illustrated with 14 portraits. Cloth. 
875pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

Realizing the tremendous influence 
for good that the lives of great men 
have upon American youth, Sarah K. 
Bolton wrote Famous American States- 
men, which was first published in 1888. 
It has now been reprinted with addi- 
tions, some of the new chapters giving 
the lives of John Adams, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson. In its present form the book 
contains interesting biographies of 
twelve eminent statesmen whose lives 
may well be emulated by the boys and 
girls of to-day. No more true impres- 
sion of actual conditions can be gained 
by the child than through reading of 
those who lived at critical times in our 
country’s history. This is not a “dry 
as dust” biographical collection, but 
one that makes the reader feel he knows 
each person of whom he reads. 

The Pathway to Reading. By Bessie Black- 
stone Coleman, Specialist in Reading; Willis 
L. Uhl, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; and James Fleming 
Hosic, Associate Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, formerly 
Head of Department of English, Chicago Normal 
College. Illustrated in colors by Maude and 
Miska Petersham. Cloth. PRIMER, 122pp. 


FIRST READER, 122pp. Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Newark N., J. 


In these days a new series of read- 
ers must enter a lively competition. A 
great many are published, and each, 
of course, aims to be better than all 
others. The Pathway to Reading, 
which eventually will comprise nine 
volumes, with teachers’ manuals, word 
cards, etc., additional, seems to us to 
have made an excellent start. In au- 
thorship, in content, in illustrative ma- 
terial, in mechanical features, the two 
volumes before us for review are out- 
standing. All the books in this series 
were made up in sample lots and tried 
out in all types of schools in different 
states, so that the text has already 
been tested and found not wanting. 
The long practical experience and ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the authors have 
been drawn upon to produce books that 
would realize all the present-day aims 
in reading. A special word should be 
spoken of the illustrations by the Peter- 
shams, that pair of unsurpassed inter- 
preters of child life—pictures well 
drawn, original, humorous, in every 
way delightful, and (whisper it) with 
a pedagogical purpose behind them 
which does not obtrude. 

Farm E ics. Ma t and Distri- 
bution. (In “Lippincott’s Farm Manuals.’’) 
By Frank App, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, Rutgers College and New Jersey 
State University. 248 illustrations. Cloth. 
= J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
Pp 

The time is past when farming was 
looked upon as an occupation for the 
man who was unfitted for successful 
work along any other line. It is now 
realized that the farmer needs to be 
adapted to his work and needs training 
as much as any one else; and statistics 
show that by far the greatest success 
is attained on farms where theory is 
allowed its place along with practice. 
Farm Economics is a textbook of agri- 
culture for high schools and for be- 
ginners’ classes in the subject in col- 
leges. As the editor states in his pref- 
ace, “This book covers the field usually 
understood by the term Farm Man- 
agement as well as the fields of mar- 
keting, prices of products, distribution, 
and the numerous economic questions 
relating to cost of production, farm 
balance, capital and credit, labor, 
crops, livestock, farm layout, pur- 
chasing, rental, accounting, coopera- 
tion, farm power and equipment.” 
Statistics are given to support state- 











Your Boys can get a Genuine Spal- 
ding Leather Foot Ball Free of all 
cost by selling ONLY HALF GROSS 
PENCILS! Read them our remark- 
able offer on Page Seven. 
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and Learn How to Play Music 
by Notes in Three Lessons 


VERY lover of music should send for these lessons. They are absolutely 
free—they will teach you more in one hour than you can learn in an en- 
tire week studying by any other method. Prove to yourself that you can be- 
come an accomplished pianist—or organist—without spending a single penny 


for the test. The lessons are for beginners or advanced players—they start 
you from the very beginning. No previous training necessary. 


Why These Lessons Are Sent FREE 


A great many music lovers who are anxious to learn piano or organ hesitate 
to start because they fear they are unable to learn. Every normal person is 
naturally endowed with some musical talent. The proper training can develop 
this talent to the utmost. There are a comparatively small number of teach- 
ers gifted with this art. Many would study music—but dread the many years 
it ordinarily requires to become an accomplished musician and feel that the 
effort is not worth the reward. Others cannot afford the hundreds of dol- 
lars it ordinarily costs to become an accomplished musician. 


I have been teaching for more than thirty-five years—by the written method, 
and in the last five years have enrolled more than seventy thousand pupils for 
my course. Thus I have been able to analyze the various types of music 
lovers and adapt my course accordingly. 

Because I use scientific methods, and inventions which no other teacher. can 
use, it takes only one-quarter the time to learn my way. 


Because I can teach thousands of pupils where the ordinary teacher can only 
teach one, the price of my instruction is only a few cents a lesson. 


If you will fill out and mail the coupon below I will send you by return mail 
the first two lessons of my course. After you have studied them, you will 
then know why I can teach you piano better, and in one-fourth the time or- 
dinarily required. Remember, this does not obligate you in any way. The 
lessons are yours to keep, put them to any test you desire. I know you will 
be surprised and delighted to know how easily you can learn piano studying 
my way. 


Free Book “How to Learn Piano” 


With the lessons I will also send you an interesting free book—“How to 
Learn Piano.” This booklet contains a lot of information valuable to every 
music lover. It also fully describes my method, and will tell you of many 
people—giving their names and addresses—who have succeeded by my meth- 
od. Among my pupils are children as young as ten years, and adults as old as 
seventy. Many who are engaged in business during the day, have found by 
studying only fifteen minutes each day they were able to realize their ambi- 
tions to become accomplished musicians. 

Many of my graduates are now teaching, or playing professionally. My book- 
let will give you other valuable information on how you may benefit by being 
an accomplished pianist. Be sure to mail the coupon today. 


Why My Lessons Are Interesting 


Unlike most methods, I do not give you tedious exercises to play. Beginning 
with the third lesson I actually start you playing a popular piece of music. 
Not only will you play it in the key in which it is written, but in all other 
keys. Sometimes a pupil is required to study at least a year before being 
given a piece of sheet music to play. Thus, by my method, you actually be- 
gin to see results in less than a week’s time. See for yourself how I make 
this possible by sending for the trial lessons at once. 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 
aS 







FREE LESSON COUPON 


M. L. Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio NI-10, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, Mass, 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free booktet, “How 
to Learn Piano or Organ,” free sample lessons, and full particulars of 
your method— ey eee tie ant y 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





History and Civics 
Teachers 
Send for Your Copy 


A complete text-book of 
methods for teaching citizenship 





through Current Events. 


The book contains: 


I. ‘he purpose of Current Events teaching. 
II. Selecting the Current Events text. 
III. Simple and effective methods. 
IV. Holding pupils’ interest. 
V. The socialized recitation. 
VI. Debates, games and contests. 


Sent free to principals and teachers of History, 


Civics and Current Events. Use the blank below. 
Price to others, twenty-five cents. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, INC. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PREsS, INC. 
Dept. 48, Columbus, Ohio., 


Please send me a free copy of your new book, ‘‘The Teaching of 
Current Events.’’ I enclose four cents in stamps to cover mailing cost. 






















































































PUTNAM BOOKS 


THE BOOK OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, by Dorothy Mills, 
M.A., Teacher of History at the Brearley School, New York. Price 
$1.90. A clear and authoritative book, giving the story of how man 
began learning how to live. To this end it subordinates details of 
political events to the record of those experiences which are at the 
foundation of modern civilization. An excellent account of our 
common heritage from the dawn of civilization to the coming of the 
Greeks. Especially suited to younger readers. Fully illustrated. 


THE BOOK OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS, by Dorothy Mills, 
M.A. Price $2.50. The second volume in this series. An introduc- 
tion to the history and civilization of Greece from the coming of the 
Greeks to the conquest of Corinth by Rome in 146 B.C. It contains 
authoritative and fascinating material. With charts, illustrations 
and maps. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, by Pro- 
fessor Francis N. Thorpe of the University of Pittsburgh, summar- 
izes in clear simple fashion the principles on which our government 
rests. Price $1.75. 


IS IT GOOD ENGLISH? by John O’London. An authentic and de- 
lightful book on a subject of universal interest and importance. 
The writer, an authority, writes clearly and concisely of the scores 
of troublesome questions which arise in our daily use of English. 
His point of view is that in everyday life good English follows 
clear thinking rather than the system of rules called grammar; that 
no one ought to write on any subject on which he cannot think 
clearly. Price $2.00. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE, by Lina Rogers Struthers, First Munici- 
pal School Nurse. Price $2.00. A valuable survey of the duties and 
responsibilities of the nurse, in the maintenance of health, and the 
prevention of disease among school children. An authoritative 
study of the requirements of school nursing, which is the result of 
practical experience and study, in the schools. Fully illustrated. 


THE EDUCATION OF BEHAVIOUR, by I. B. Saxby, D.Sc., of 
University College, Cardiff.. Price $2.50. A book of especial im- 

rtance to psychologists and biologists. The author, an authority 
in this field, takes up the relation of education to the preparation of 
citizenship, and the respective influence of heredity ah environment, 


We welcome correspondence and inquiries from educators in re- 
gard to these and the many other books in our Educational Cata- 
logue, which will be sent on request. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th St. Educational Department New York 





| plain the obscure. 




















ments, and there is an abundance of 
material which students may use for 
making graphs. Many maps of the 
United States, giving statistics for the 
different localities, graphs, illustrative 
entries for account books, and sug- 
gestions for cooperation among farm- 
ers, are a few of the valuable contri- 
butions of this book to the agricul- 
tural world. 

Story-Lives of Great Composers. Volume 
One. By E. M. G. Reed, Editor of ‘‘Music and 
Youth” and ‘“Panpipes.”’ Illustrated by Kath- 
leen W. Coales. Cloth. 112pp. 62c. Evans 


Brothers, Ltd., Montague House,’ Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 


Engaging in style are the ten 
sketches included in this little book. 
Recent or contemporary composers, 
about some of whom little has been 
written for children, are included; and 
the stories of their lives should add 
greatly to interest in selections from 
their works as heard on piano, violin 
or phonograph. Each composer is 
representative of a country, so that 
opportunity is given to impress the 
national element in music. The list 
comprises Grieg, Debussy, Chopin, 
Verdi, Tchaikovsky, Franck, Dvorak, 
ieee ati MacDowell, and Sibe- 
ius. 

The Lincoln Readers. Book Seven. For 
Grammar Grades and Junior High Schools. By 
Charles J. Anderson, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent, Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth. 480pp. 
$1.00. Laurel Book Company, Chicago. 

The earlier books in this attractive 
series have been reviewed from time 
to time in these columns, but it may be 
well to mention certain points again. 
Present-day methods of teaching read- 
ing demand a very different type of 
text from that formerly regarded as 
adequate. Present-day stress on in- 
terrelation of classroom and commu- 
nity interests, particularly in upper 
grades, demands inclusion of subject- 
matter drawn from _ contemporary 
sources, up-to-date, vital, practical. 
The Lincoln Seventh Reader provides 
correlation with social and natural 
sciences, English, and mathematics. 
Training in the most desirable read- 
ing abilities, attitudes, habits, and ap- 
preciations is furnished, with “Helps 
to Study” at the end of each selection, 
and explanatory paragraphs at the be- 
ginning. _ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS is represented by “The 
Ticking Tepee,” a story by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, and an_ installment 
from the series “Around the Chemist’s 
Table,” by B. Clifford Hendricks, both 
of which have appeared within the 
last two years. 

Silver Pennies. A Collection of Modern 
Poems for Boys and Girls. By Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson, English Department, City 
Normal School, Rochester, New York. Illus- 
trated by Winifred Bromhall. Cloth. 138pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

It was in November 1923 that 
Blanche Jennings Thompson contrib- 
uted to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS an article on “Modern Verse 
That Children Enjoy.” We hoped at 
the time that it would lead many a 
teacher out beyond the range of the 
familiar poetical “stand-bys” into new 
fields which she and her children could 
explore with delight. It is a particu- 
lar p!easure, therefore, for us to call 
attention to this collection of eighty- 
odd “comparatively recent” poems, se- 
lected with fine discernment and 
brought together in a volume that fitly 
honors them. The book’s title was 
suggested by the saying: 

“You must have a silver penny 
To get into Fairyland.” 
“But,” says Miss Thompson, “silver 
pennies are hard to find, and it isn’t 
everyone who knows where to look for 
them, even if he has the time.’”’ Mod- 
ern poetry is a Fairyland full of en- 
chanting adventures for children to 
whom the gates are opened. Who but 
the teacher should open them? It is 
for the teacher who “is just beginning 
to discover the vast unmined tract of 
modern poetry for children”—of poe- 
try which, regardless of whether it 
was written for children, appeals to 
them—that Miss Thompson has made 
this collection. She has prefaced each 
poem with a few deftly worded com- 
ments and questions such as a teacher 
might use to arouse interest and ex- 
In Part I she has 
grouped verse which has been heard, 




















and she knows enjoyed, by children of 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupilsdo. What ques. 
tions toask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 





| for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 


Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts, 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B. S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 
cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil! 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signature 
of the parents each month. Size of each 74 x4 
inches. Price, 12c per dozen; 8 dozen, 85c. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





costu MES| 
schol PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,forallschoo! 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
S88 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, lil. 














The Cleanliness Crusade 


is an imaginative and elastic device developed 
by Proctor & Gamble as a guide for teachers in 
developing the subject of Health and Hygiene. 
It includes material for both the teacher and the 
class, There are decorative materials for the 
schoolroom walls, little cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the children to take home with 
them. It is practical and complete because It 
is the direct product of thousands of teachers 
urgent need of such an idea and the material neces- 
sary for its achievement. 


We shall be very glad to send The Cleanliness 
Crusade if you are interested in these subjects. 
It is not appropriate for children beyond nine or 
ten years. For the upper grades of the secondary 
schools Dr. Bonser of Columbia has prepared an 
Educational Chart that we shall be glad to send 
upon application for it by the Superintendent. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 32J, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
A Genuine $20.00 Phonograph—the 
same grade we have been supplying 
schools for the past ten years—given 
FREE for selling only FIVE GROSS 
of our High Grade Pencils. Turn to 
page Seven—now—for full particulars! 
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the first four grades. In Part II are 
oems which appeal to older pupils. 
Quite as dainty and elfin, as quaint and 
merry, aS any imagining in the text are 
the decorative illustrations by Wini- 
fred Bromhall. 


Other Books Received 


The Pathfinder. An Episode in the Life of 
David Livingstone. By Herman Ould. Paper. 
1ipp. 30c. Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., 
New York. 

The Discovery. An Episode in the life of 
Columbus. In One Act. By Herman Ould. 
Paper. 20pp. 30c. Samuel French, 25 West 
45th St.. New York. 

The Little Father of the Wilderness. A 
Play in One Act. By Austin Strong and Lloyd 
Qsbourne. Paper. 24pp. 50c. Samuel French, 
25 West 45th St., New York. 

The Amateur Photographer’s Handbook. By 
A. Frederick Collins, Author of “The Radio 
Amateur’s Handbook,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 
sh0pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

Educational Crossword Puzzle Book. Based 
upon the 10,000 words most commonly used 
as determined by the researches of Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. By Robert K. Speer, M.A., Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teach- 
ers College, and J. Ralph McGaughy, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege. Paper. 53pp. 52c. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

S:lf-Help Methods of Teaching English. By 
Julia H. Wohlfarth, Co-author of “Self-Help 
English Lessons,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 
2°4pp. $1.88. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-hudson, N. Y. 

Arthur and Squirrel. By Johanna Spyri, 
Author of ‘‘Heidi.’’ Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. With illustrations in cclor by H. L. 
Hastings. Cloth. 250pp. $1.50 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


The Practical Book of Home Repairs. By 

Chelsea Fraser, Instructor of Manual Training 
in the Public Schools of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. With numerous special photographs and 
225 drawings by the author. Cloth. 392pp. 
se net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
ork. 

Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence. 
By Joseph Peterson, Ph.D., Professor of Psy- 
chology, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
(In ‘‘Measurement and Adjustment Series.’’) 
3820pp. $2.16. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Talks to Young Teachers. By Mattie Dalton, 
Assistant Editor, Southern School Journal. 
Cloth. 245pp. Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Johanna Spyri’s Childhood. By Anna UI- 
rich, ‘Translated from the German by Helen 
B. Dole. With a continuation chapter dealing 
with “Johanna Spyri, the Author.’ Illustrated. 
Cloth, 64pp. 60c net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

The Home and School Idea in Education. By 
Raymond E. Manchester. With an Introduction 
by Dr. John E. McGilvrey, President, Kent 
State Teachers College, Kent, Ohio. Cloth. 
159pp. George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Prayers for Boys. By Herbert C. Alleman. 
Boards. 64pp. Henry Altemus Company, Phil- 
adelphia, 

Francis W. Parker School Studies in Educa. 
tion. Vol. VIII. Creative Effort. Illustrated. 
Paper. 175pp. 50c. Francis .W. Parker 
School Press, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Health and Safety in the New Curriculum. 
A Teacher’s Training Book. By E. George 
Payne, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, School of Education, New York University ; 
and Louis C. Schroeder, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics, Cornell University Medical! 
College. With an Introduction by John W. 
Withers, Ph.D., Dean, School of Education, 
New York University. Cloth. 318pp. The 
American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 61 West 
48th St., New York. 

Preparation and Use of New-Type Examina- 
tions. A Manual for Teachers. By Donald G. 
Paterson, Professor of Psychology, University 
of Minnesota. Paper. 87pp. 60c. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A Treasury of Verse for Little Children. 
Selected hy M. G. Edgar. With jacket, color 
frontispieee, and 16 drawings by Willy Pogany. 
Cloth. 160pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


Stories About Bears. By Lillian Gask, auth- 
or of “Folk Tales from Many Lands,” etc. 
With four illustrations in color. Cloth. 168pp. 
sae net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
ork, 

The Book of Pirates. By Henry Gilbert, 
author of “The Conquerors of Mexico,” etc. 
Illustrated in color by Stephen Reid. Cloth. 
319pp. $2.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 


Where Love Is, There God Is Also; and What 
Men Live By. By Count Lyof Nikolayevitch 
Tolstoi. Translated from the Original Russian 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. Frontispiece. Boards. 
62pp. 50c net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 


New York, 

Phonies, Low First Grade. (A Child’s Work 
ook in “Individual Instruction Series.”) By 
Lilian E. Talbert, Supervisor, California State 
Teachers College, San Francisco. Illustrations 
by Hilda Keel-Smith, California State Teachers 
ollege, San Francisco. Paper. 36pp. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Visiting the Teacher at Work. Case Studies 
of Directed Teaching. By. C. J. Anderson, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Wisconsin; A. S. Barr, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Maybell G. Bush, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Grades in the Wisconsin Department 
“ Publie Instruction, Madison. Cloth. 382pp. 
» Appleton and Company, New York. 
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A COMPLETE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
TO YOUR SCHOOL ABSOLUTELY FREE 






















COMBINES 
A SLIDE, ef 
TEETER-TOTTER we 44 WE ARE 
AND MERRY- | DOING THIS 
GO- TO 


ADVERTISE 
THE 
MERRE- 
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ROUND 
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IF YOU SEND 
THE COUPON 
AT ONCE WE 
WILL AGREE 
TO PREPAY 
FREIGHT OF 
APPARATUS 
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PLAY FEATURES FOR CHILDREN! 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s nature and demands a variety of activity plays. 
Physical development is absolutely necessary for the growth, health and mental alertness 
of children. The MERREMAKER is a Health-building muscle developer and gives Children 
an abundance of varied fun. It builds Health and Strength because its many forms of play 
bring all the muscles of the body into co-ordinated action. ‘There is a tremendous need in 
schools for playground equipment. The MERREMAKER is built strong and durable, fin- 
ished in red enamel with weatherproof spar varnish. 






AS A TEETER-TOTTER 


Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the rural and village 


FACTS:- schools because of prices being too high and no funds available for such equipment. 
But we have solved this problem with our Merremaker which combines a Slide, Tee- 


ter-Totter, and Merry-Go-Round, and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Complete Playground 

Apparatus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only a little effort on your part—no actual 

work—and your school will have this wonderful playground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. 
gross (240) of our Assortment of Beautiful Art Pic- 


. tures taken from famous paintings, size 714 x 914, repro- 


duced in 4 colors, and worth many times their selling price of 10¢ each. Your pupils 
will easily sell these pictures in a short time about the community. To the girl selling 
the largest number of pictures we will award a beautiful necklace, and to the boy sell- 
ing the largest number of pictures we will award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both 
packed in handsome boxes. This Selling Contest among the children develops interest 
and school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are sold send us the proceeds ($24.00) 
and we will immediately ship you ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merre- 
maker Complete Playground Equipment, together with the two prizes for the winning 
pupils, and the beautiful Cedar Chest for the teacher. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
259 Cecil Street, 


Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 174 





REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS PAINT- 
INGS FOR SALE CONTEST 


eee 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 





TO 
THE 


259 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn, Cs evs ennnnsntenseeensentnanene a ‘ 
Gentlemen :—Please mail me 124 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken from | 
Famous Paintings, size 744 x 914, reproduced in 4 colors, to be used in a Selling Contest by my 
pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are forwarded to you | 
‘we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete Playground 
Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 30 days, we are to receive 
FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the winning pupils and the Copper 
Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher. | 






TEACHER 


We will award this beautiful little Cedar 
Chest made of genuine Tennessee Aromatic 


Red Cedar, handsomely copper trimmed 


and finished, for the interest shown in the 








eek ser at paté kutadvacsusssese seccdsastvinereanttcanes venréees 
Sale Contest to secure the playground a : 
i equipment for your school. Name of School............ selsasesaas F District No............ a spisaoinalanadaantia 
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Built on experience .. ..-applicable to any system . . . invaluable to you! 


Indispensable to you! Built from actual classroom practice—the re- 
sult of years of study and experience—LI2 pages, richly illustrated. 


A book which you 


The author of this book brought to 
his task fifteen years of practical ex- 
perience—experience in developing 
and watching the results of this meth- 
od of instruction in his own school 
system—knowledge of the Project 
Method as applied today in the lead- 
ing school systems of the country — 
close contact with many of the lead- 
a ers in this movement. 

© ~=«This book is the achievement of the 
pe teacher and supervisor, backed by 
the resources of a Jarge educational 
publishing house. 


Over 40 Problem-Projects 


“Practical Problem Projects” con- 

ains more’*than forty projects for 
grades Four to Nine inclusive. Each 
project is carefully worked out. Each 
is presented in detail for actual class- 
room practice, with full instructions 
ee for the teacher not familiar with the 
as system. The projetts are co-ordinated 
each within itself for the different 
subjects taughtintheparticular grade, 
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Send for 
this book of 


OMPTON’S 


Practical 
\ Problem- Projects 


U2 pages . . . richly illustrated 


With a Foreward by William B. Owen, President 
of The National Education Association, 1923 


can use as a dependable guide and textbook. 


cal book of Problem-Projects at once. 


Know that you are accomplishing 
the utmost in your project teaching 
by having an accurate and depend- 
able help to guide you. 


and also for continuous progression 
from grade to grade. 

After using these projects, any teach- 
er can readily work out new projects 
of her own on any subject, using the 











Practical Projects in this book as 
models. No te | ; 
Own This Valuable Book This book of projects is printed on beautiful ? 
paper richly and durably bound. Copious 7 


directions for finding outside material \ 

makes this book complete down to of 7F. E. F 
the last detail. Most of the page yY COMPTON 
references are to Compton’s a AND 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Page vy COMPAN Y 


references to any other © 
goodencyclopediacan "7 58 E. Washington Street, 


“The project ... is the Spirit of 
America in the school; it is the natural 
law of the junior citizen.”’ Send for 
this splendid book. You will find it 


interesting, dependable, and_thor- 
besubstituted. Fill & ‘a4 Chicago, Illinois 


oughly usable. 
st knowledge of the author 0%! ¢"¢ mail = (@'f_ Gentlemen: . 
pees - this coupon <°f Please send me, entirely without obli- 


and publishers, this is the only prac- today. 


i < gation, a sample copy of your Practica 
tical textbook on the method, so far < 7 prchlem-Project book of 112 pages, durably 
published. 


bound and richly illustrated, containing over 
py’ _ forty Practical Problem-Projects for grades 
ae Four to Nine. I enclose thirty cents in currency 


e j i i stamps 
Get:Your Sample Copy Now! 7 so ey ir te hauling and shipping chatges Th 
We will send you one copy & EE if are to be no further payments of any other kind. 
you will pay merely the cost‘of 
handlingandshippingcharges 
—only 30c. Get this practi- 
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G&G . A} ’ I 
< == ROOSEVELTS OCTOBER a0 Fe 
‘a os BIRTHDAY TWENTY-SEVENTH 


ROOSEVELT’S CREED 
believe in honestly, sincerity, and_ the square 
deal; in Making up ones mind what to do- 


and doing il. 
believe in fearing God and faking one’s E 
own part: is 
believe in hilting the line hard when you 
are right. 


believe in hard work and honest sport. 
believe in a sane Mind in a sane body. 


believe we have room for but one soul loyal 
ly, and that is a loyally to the American people. 
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The Teacher at Work 


By S. E. 


Superintendent of Schools, 


OME years ago, a student of mine in the New 
York State Normal School at Cortland presented 
! me with a picture which now hangs above the 
table in my library and which I prize very high- 
ly. The picture represents a medieval scholar 
sitting at his desk, perusing the pages of a rare 
manuscript. His countenance bespeaks satis- 
faction in his task. He is unaffected by the 
glamour of popularity. Unheeded and unsung, 
he follows the even tenor of his way. 

To the teacher, the pupil is the living, throbbing manuscript, 
many of whose pages will be indelibly inscribed under her guid- 
ance. Interest in her task makes her oblivious to popular ac- 
claim. Such a teacher will have laid hold of the few fundamental 
principles which underlie the philosophy of her work. To these 
she is so securely anchored that she need not fear being blown 
about by every wind of doctrine. To them she will cling tena- 
cionsly even if at times they may be regarded in some quarters 
as antiquated. They are the sure and safe means of testing the 
probable permanence of any new educational theory. Adherence 
to them will insure against gullibility and promote confidence. 


For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 

To act to-morrow what he learns to-day: 

Here work enough to watch 

The Master work, and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, 

Tricks of the tool’s true play. 
arsenic words of Robert Browning find especial significance 

when applied to the teacher,and the teacher’s 

work. No other person works so long and with 
such definite purpose on other individuals dur- 
ing the formative period of their development. 
Yet how noiselessly and how patiently is the 
process continued! The fruition of the teach- 
er’s efforts is realized only in part during this 
period of training. The most potent aspects of 
her influence are seldom discovered by the pupil 
until years have elapsed. 

Besides, there is a unity in the teacher’s work 
which she must know and feel if her life is to be 
most effective. There must be continuity of ef- 
fort directed in harmony with a well-thought-out 
plan. Ability “to see life steadily and to see it 
whole,” is an attribute of vision befitting a great 
teacher. We are told that a poeple without vi- 
sion perish. Vision is but another name for 
ideals. Every real teacher must be an idealist 
who seeks what is beyond the possibility of at- 
tainment. No great worker in the broad field of 
human endeavor ever completes his task. The 
ideal must ever remain to keep alive the joy of 
striving. Failure to realize one’s ideals brings 
disappointment, but unabated enthusiasm in the 
face of disappointment is the test of a true 


teacher. 























NE of the secrets of a teacher’s success is 

found in her aptitude for teaching. Those 
who are not adapted to it should not think of un- 
dertaking it. Normal schools and colleges should 
discourage and if necessary prevent the unfit 
from becoming teachers. Qualifications for 
teaching insure happiness and content- 
ment to the teacher as well as wholesome 
service to children. 

I am convinced that teaching will not 
become the profession it should be until 
all elementary grade teachers in rural as 
well as urban centers have academic 
training equivalent to a four-year high 
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school course and at least two years of professional training. This 
standard should speedily become the one accepted by grade teach- 
ers now in service as well as by those who aspire to become 
teachers. 

To-day, approximately fifty vocations require of those who 
enter them at least graduation from a four-year high school 
course. Teaching is not, universally, one of these. We ourselves 
are largely to blame for this situation. We have been waiting 
for the public to demand higher standards and show a willing- 
ness to pay adequate remuneration to those possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications. The public has not assumed the initiative in 
the professions of law, engineering, and medicine, nor will it in 
this instance. 


Opern GE of standards must come from within. Teachers can 
solve the difficulty within the next ten years if they but cen- 
ter their attention and effort upon it. To do this is much more 
important at this time than to further propaganda for higher 
salaries. Let us not deceive ourselves or the public as to the crux 
of the matter. Our real problem is to measure up to standards 
sufficiently high. Increased remuneration must follow. 

If you have chosen teaching on your own initiative, and chosen 
wisely, then joy will crown your efforts. You will find the reci- 
tation periods all too brief, the day too short, and the term end- 
ed too soon. You will not watch the clock and be the first to 
leave the school building. Do not be deceived. You cannot main- 
tain, for any considerable length of time, a semblance of sincer- 
ity. Affectation of interest for the sake of holding one’s posi- 
tion is soon detected by children, patrons, and school officials. An 
attractive veneer may assist you in making a 
good beginning, but genuine worth alone will 
insure permanent success. 

It will pay you large dividends to approach 
your work with confidence, with a willingness to 
be a learner all your days, and with a desire to 
be most useful. These are the avenues to power. 
All processes of growth are slow. The teacher is 
no exception to the general rule. It takes time 
to grow a teacher. A natural gift for teaching 
is bestowed on few—despite the old adage, 
“Teachers are born, not made.” Those who claim 
they are born teachers may make the claim either 
as a confession or as an apology. 


(CONFIDENCE in yourself does not consist in 

outward show but in a quiet faith in your 
resourcefulness in cases of emergency. If your 
predecessor has been a failure it is always wise 
not to talk about the matter or even think about 
it. How often those who have dwelt on the 
weaknesses of their predecessors have proved 
themselves still greater failures! 

One of the applicants for a position in the 

Charleston schools last year told me, in an inter- 
view, that her first year’s experience in teaching 
was very successful and that her second year was 
perfect. Think of it—perfection attained in two 
years! Let those who enter the same gate and 
travel the same path abandon all hope. 
_ Principals of schools are constantly coming to 
my office and calling attention to the differing 
attitudes of teachers toward their work. The 
principals hesitate to ask some teachers to do 
anything out of the regular routine of 
their work. Other teachers offer to do 
whatever the principal regards as for the 
good of the school. Which class is ren- 
dering genuine service? 

The teacher should be loyal to her craft. 
Let no one speak lightly or patronizingly 


(Continued on page 99) 
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New Educational Theories in Practice 


By MARGARETTA R. VOORHEES 


Head of the Lower School, Beaver Country Day School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


ORTUNATELY for the growth 

of the newer educational theo- 
ries, they are being challenged. 
Fortunately, I say, for without 
challenge there can be no lasting 
growth. The preaching of the 
doctrine of interest has at last 
awakened interest, and the fact 
that children are happy in pro- 
gressive schools has begun to 
shake a fixed habit in people to accept without 
question the traditional school and its program. 

With this awakening there has come, at least 
on the part of parents, some confusion in think- 
ing. What worker in a progressive school has 
not had the following type of interview? “I am 
much interested in what I have heard of the 
modern movement in education. But is it prac- 
tical? How can children get necessary discipline 
for life if they do just as they please? How can 
they be prepared for college if they study only 
the subjects that appeal to them?” Such is the 
common and literal interpretation of the doc- 
trine of interest. Simple refutation brings such 
remarks as these: “But I saw the children do- 
ing what they wanted to; and everyone says that 
they choose what they want to study, and that 
they do not have to take mathematics or any 
other subject unless they wish to. How can they 
get into college unless they study mathematics?” 
They cannot, neither can they get along in life 
without mathematics. But does this mean the 
necessity for forcible feeding of indigestible 
food? I think not. 

In school language the “three R’s” are referred 
to as the “tool subjects,” and it is these subjects 
that little children have been forcibly and almost 
exclusively taught. The mechanical acquiring of 
these subjects formed the program for the lower 
classes of the traditional school. The newer ed- 
ucation provides that the child must lead a full 
and rounded life even while he is in school, and 
that these subjects must fall into their rightful 
places. It does not discard or discount their 
value. The time has come, however, when its 
advocates must make clear, among other things, 
their belief in regard to the function and rela- 
tive importance of the content or thought sub- 
jects, with their resulting activities, and the tool 
or formal subjects, with their development and 
use. 

Let us consider the principles that should un- 
derlie the teaching of the tool subjects, and con- 
sider their place in the school program. We 
must reverse our ideas and change our attitude 
toward them. Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are not to be conquered by the child just because 
some adult says, “You will need them later on.” 
They must never be considered as an end in 
themselves, but as a means to an end. The end 
must be immediate enough for the child to see 
and accept. Phonics, the alphabet, and the mul- 
tiplication tables, all by-products of the tool sub- 
jects, are not to be learned as exercises in mem- 
ory just because one cannot read without the use 
of phonics, write without the alphabet, or do ex- 
amples without the multiplication facts. It is 
true that these by-products will be needed in the 
course of time, and therefore will have to be 
learned. The child, however, must have a reason 
for learning these facts that he can understand 
and accept intelligently and naturally if he is 
going to take his full share of responsibility in 
learning them. 

It is our privilege to meet the primary child, 
who comes to us expecting much, with the assur- 
ance that we are going to help him answer the 
Rumberless questions that are crowding his 
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mind; that we are going to help him discover 
and solve many unknown problems; and, above 
all, that we are going to help him live day by 
day to the fullest extent of all of his powers. He 
gets this assurance from his interpretation of 
the environment which we create for him. This 
environment is planned carefully for the pur- 
pose of quickening his natural responses instead 
of deadening them, and for the purpose of keep- 
ing open all avenues to contacts with the world 
in which he lives, instead of shutting them off 
from him. Some of these responses are curios- 
ity, interest, and active self-expression. On our 
part we expect these to be directed toward the 
tool subjects as well as toward any other part 
of the environment. This expectation is legit- 
imate because little by little he needs these tools 
to interpret his increasingly complex environ- 
ment, to answer his questions, and to help him 
hold his place in the life around him. 

The skilled workman has a vision of results, 
and he turns directly to the tools he needs to use 
in order to make possible his vision. When the 
child needs them in his business, he, too, will 
take up the tools and try to use them. His vi- 
sion of results is not far-reaching at first, but he 
will use these tools continually if they help him 
get the results he can visualize, and if he can 
get an immediate satisfaction from the acquisi- 
tion of skill in their use. It is our place to hand 
him the proper tools at the right time and to 
show him how to use and how to sharpen them. 
As the acquiring of these skills is an individual 
problem for the child, we must be increasingly 
sure when and how to present the tools, if we 
are to keep pace with the needs of each child, 
and to make these tools an effective means in his 
life. 

The word “drill” is closely allied with the tool 
subjects. Side by side with the belief that the 
children “do just as they please,” is the belief 
expressed in the words, “You don’t believe in 
drill, do you?” The only excuse for such a ques- 
tion is that common sense and logical thinking 
are having a nap. Just as work cannot be elim- 
inated from life, drill cannot be taken out 
of certain subjects, and the child is the last one 
to wish it taken out. The baby discovers that 
he can stand on his feet and take a step. He 
does not sit down and wait for the power of 
walking to come to him. He gives, instead, an 
exhibition of real work and of satisfaction in 
work. Just as work can be made a stepping 
stone to an objective by the intelligent mind, and 
consequently enjoyed, so can drill be given its 
proper place in relation to a final result in the 
mind of a child, and with corresponding satis- 
faction. The child accepts the challenge and 
meets it squarely when he understands it. 

Let us consider number work with a child un- 
der nine years of age. That the use of number 
can and should play a part in his life is evidenced 
by the fact that he himself discovers the essen- 
tial elements of number long before we have any 
idea of teaching it to him. One of his many 
number discoveries comes through rhythm, and 
he uses it to his own satisfaction by the drill 
method. He sorts small objects; he makes repe- 
tition of sounds and motions until he is satisfied 
and we are tired. He accepts quickly and gladly 
the words one, two, three, which his mother 
gives him. In other words, he learns to count 
because it accompanies an experience which is 
familiar and satisfying to him. He is surround- 
ed by number usage in those pre-school days, 
and he has quite an acquaintance with time, 
measurement, repetition, and so on, and their 
necessity in his life. The acquiring of this 


knowledge he and the home take as a matter of 
course, and do not call it teaching. Why shut 
these doors or make them incidental when he 
goes to school? 

The approach to number work in school can be 
made just as naturally and kept up just as per- 
sistently as he and his environment kept it up in 
those early years at home and in the kindergar- 
ten. It must carry him on from where he is and 
not from where he should be, or from where his 
brother was at that age. The key to the whole 
situation is to keep the bed of a stream which is 
already flowing freely, clear of impediments. It 
is my very strong opinion that the stream is un- 
necessarily choked when an arbitrary accom- 
plishment in the use of abstract numbers, writ- 
ten or oral, is demanded of a first-grade child. 
Give him games involving number, and his re- 
sponse is normal and interested. Give him the 
opportunity to use number constantly, and the 
stream of number learning not only flows freely, 
but finds an ever-deepening bed. 

“Learn number by using number” is undoubt- 
edly the program for the first three school years, 
but it should never read “Learn number by mem- 
orizing the symbols of number.” The recogni- 
tion of use is essential, and three years are none 
too many in which to make this the main em- 
phasis. The child learns naturally by the most 
active and practical processes that he can find, 
and we must encourage instead of retard his 
method. The laborious copying of numbers and 
doing of abstract written examples undoubtedly 
tend to take away the child’s understanding of 
number, and to focus his attention on the sym- 
bols of number. Naturally this is true because 
the activity is confined to signs and not to num- 
ber itself. 

Give the child in the first three grades many 
types of number games, both group and indi- 
vidual, much opportunity to use number in the 
working out of individual and group problems 
as they present themselves each day, any written 
number that is demanded by such activities as 
score-keeping, record-keeping, and so on, and he 
will be kept quite busy with the fundamental 
use of number. When he is hampered in his 
score-keeping because of lack of ability to make 
combinations quickly, he will respond consciously 
to a drill which is more formal than that which 
he gets in the mere repetition of games. That is 
the time to give him plenty of oral drill. At the 
end of the second year almost any child will use 
simple abstract problems intelligently, and re- 
spond to competitive oral drill and simple writ- 
ten problems. He will also be ready to assume 
in the third year a more personal responsibility, 
which involves the ever-increasing use of writ- 
ten number. 

If such a program is carried out during these 
years, the child will have met and handled all of 
the processes and simple facts required by the 
established program now in use, with the excep- 
tion of long division, which is required by a few 
schools. He will be below present requirements 
in speed in the use of the fundamental opera- 
tions which must be done on paper. Will he there- 
fore have accomplished enough to hold his own 
in the next unit of the lower school, namely the 
intermediate grades? The results of standard- 
ized arithmetic tests in the intermediate grades 
answer this question in the affirmative. In addi- 
tion to this fact the child’s general understand- 
ing of the use of number will be above the aver- 
age from the fourth grade up. 

To effect these results, however, the following 
type of program should be adhered to. The 


(Continued on page 93) 
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ORREST HAINES closed his geography 
and glanced out of the window at the 
spruce trees swaying softly in the gentle 
Wisconsin breeze. 

“How can paper be made from wood?” he 
asked his father, who was sitting in a near-by 
chair, half asleep. 

“Why, we can go right over to the paper mill 




















Courtesy S. D, Warren Company, Poston: 
A load of ten cords of wood starting for the 
pulp mill 


at Marinette and see!” exclaimed his father. 

A few minutes later they were traveling in 
their car to the little city. During the drive Mr. 
Haines told his son that the states furnishing 
the largest amount of wood pulp used for news- 
papers in this country are Maine, New York, 
and Wisconsin. New York leads the country in 
the manufacture of paper, the approximate daily 
production being 3,700 tons. 

















Courtesy S. D. Warren Company, Boston. 
Directing sticks into chipping machine 








nm Company, Boston, 
A section of a beater room 





“From what kind of trees can paper be made?” 
questioned Forrest. 

“Many kinds of wood are used, ” replied his 
father, “spruce, pine, chestnut, cottonwood, and 
hemlock being the most important. It has been 
found that néarly any kind of wood can be used. 
However, the better grades of book and writing 
paper are still made from cotton and linen rags. 
Manila paper is made from jute, hemp, and 
other stout materials, and there is a so-called 
manila manufactured from wood.” 








Courtesy S. D. Warren Company, Boston. 
Looking down at the “wet” end of the Four- 
drinier machine 


By this time they had reached the paper mill. 

“So you are interested in the making of pa- 
per?” the superintendent asked Forrest when 
Mr. Haines had explained their errand. ‘That 
is fine. Do you know that no other people in the 
world use so much paper as do the people in the 
United States? We import not only many 
million pounds of rags from foreign countries 
for the manufacture of paper, but also tons of 
wood pulp and much finished high-grade paper. 
The United States manufactures nearly one-half 
of all the paper made in the world.” 

“How is the wood prepared for the process of 
making paper?” asked Forrest, as he eagerly 
watched the whirring machinery around him. 

“After the trees are cut they are split into 


lengths about two feet long; the bark is removed 
from these pieces, and all knots,-seams, and de- 
cay are trimmed off,” said the superintendent, 
“What is done to the wood next depends upon 
the kind of pulp that is to be made of it. If we 
wanted to make one of the three chemical pulps, 
the wood would have to be cut into chips, which 
would be mixed with a chemical solution and 











View of the Fourdrinier machine from the 
“dry” end. The pulp which you see going 
on to the machine in the photograph at the 
left now comes out as paper, cut in two rolls 


cooked in a large tank called a ‘digester.’ If the 
ground wood process is to be used the pieces of 
wood are ground into pulp on grindstones, while 
a heavy pressure of water helps to hold the 
lengths in place and also prevents the charring 
of the wood which the friction with the grind- 
stone would cause. Every paper mill must have 
plenty of clear water.” 

“Are rags, hemp, and straw ground, in order 
to make paper from them?” asked Forrest. 
«Rags and straw are not ground on a grind- 
stone, but are cut into pieces with machinery,” 
obligingly explained the superintendent. ‘This 
separates the material into fibers just as effec- 
tively as the digester or the grindstone separates 
the wood. After the rag and straw fibers are 
sorted and cleaned they are made up into paper 


(Continued on page 85) 





Courtesy S. D. Warren Company, Boston. 
A section of the sorting room. Coated paper 
is sorted one sheet at a time 
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SOME CAPS FOR HALLOWEEN 
JOHN ° T «= LEMOS 


Halloween is lots more fun if you can make some of your own 
costumes. Here is an idea for Halloween caps that you can make | 
for yourse your s. These designs are useful, too in plan- 


ning posters, border designs, place cards, table decorations 5 invitations. 
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Bands like these fo g0 around 




















DIRECTIONS* Ghese designs can be 
traced. onto colored paper, cut out and 
used in caps, decorations and posters. 

Colored paper may be touched up 
with colored crayons to obtain ad- 
ditional color effects. 






he head can be made by cut- 
ting the ye out so that 
they project above the background: 
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VISITOR 
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BAT 
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Paper clips 
to hold. BATS 
in place. 
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A HEAD BAND MADE OF BATS 
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HEAD BAND OF OWLS AND PUMPKINS 











PASTE. 
MAKE A BRIM BY CUTTING 


A SECOND CIRCLE, CUTTING 
OUT THE CENTER ® 


CcuT A CIRCLE FROM STIFF 
PAPER THEN CUT AWAY THE PART @ 
NEXT ROLL THIS PAPER INTO A CONE ~* 


Pee. 
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A GOOD HAT FOR 
THE BoYS 


A GIRLS WITCH ‘HAT 
COMPLETE. 


PATTERN FOR 
THE RIM 


PATTERN FOR 
TOP OF HAT 
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Solution of Arithmetic Problems 


three to eight, there should be practice in 

the reading of problems without any at- 

tempt toward making the computations. 
The problems given for solution should follow a 
development of the principle. The pupil should 
be taught a general line of attack, not that certain 
problems should be solved by a single plan or 
method of solution, but by a series of approaches 
or steps in arriving at the conclusion. For con- 
venience the steps are enumerated as follows: 

1. The reading of the problem. This means 
that the pupil! should form the habit of focusing 
his attention on the problem in order to obtain 
the best possible understanding of the meaning. 
This should be followed by the student’s think- 
ing the problem through without referring to 
the text. 

2. What is given and what is required in the 
problem. After the problem has been carefully 
read the pupil should attempt to state what is 
given. The next step in the procedure is the de- 
termining of what is required. Quite frequently 
the pupil forms the habit of passing over these 
data rather hurriedly and the result is a “try, 
try again” method. 

3. Discovering the relation of what is given to 
what is required. This is the point on which the 
student must be taught to concentrate. He 
should be given special opportunities daily to 
take problems thus far in the journey to solu- 
tion, without any attempt toward making com- 
putations. There is no single factor that retards 
the mastery of the solution of problems as does 
the holding of a pencil in the hand and the mak- 
ing of computations while reading the problem. 
It must be borne in mind that if the child is to 
become fairly expert in reasoning he must be 
given the experience of steps, one, two, and 
three. Suppose that there are forty problems to 
be solved in profit and loss. It is recommended 
that, instead of making computations on all of 
the problems, thirty of them stop at point three 
and the remainder be solved with pencil or chalk. 

Just as phonics is taught as an aid to reading, 
so must computation be handled as a drill exer- 
cise. A child can state how ten problems should 
be solved in the time that he might take to make 
the computations of one. There is joy in discov- 
ering the relation of what is given to what is re- 
quired. The opinion is held that the pupil does 
not do enough intensive study but instead does 
intensive attempting to solve the problem by 
making computations during a thirty- or forty- 
minute period. 

4. Estimating the result. The ability to esti- 
mate is a vital part of a solution. Before mak- 
ing the computations in most problems, each pu- 
pil should form the habit of estimating the re- 
sult in length, surface, volume, or the like. Sup- 
pose the following problem is given: “What will 
it cost to make a concrete walk from the door- 
step to the sidewalk?” This is a typical problem 
of estimation, aside from the fact that it has 
all the processes of reasoning and the steps of 
computation. The merchant, the machinist, the 
mechanic, and, in fact, anyone who deals with 
quantitative relations must be well versed in 
estimating. ; 

5. Making the computation. Pupils become 
fairly expert in computations, that is, acquire a 
fair degree of speed and are accurate, by being 
drilled daily. The drills should be short and full 
of life. To overcome the making of errors in 
computing problems it is necessary to have the 
practice afforded by drills. It is possible for a 
student to maintain his percentage of errors 
made in computation from year to year. This 


L the daily work in arithmetic class, grades 


By EDGAR S. JONES 


Superintendent of Schools, Moniicello, Illinois 


refers especially to a large number of students 
who through carelessness or lack of‘ drill form 
the habit of making errors. This habit is so 
pronounced that in their daily computations and 
when writing tests these pupils seldom get the 
correct answer, although the plan of solution is 
right. There are pupils whose errors occur only 
when using multiplication. Again it may be that 
nearly all errors can be traced to long division or 
addition. The thing to do where the percentage 
of errors remains practically the same is to de- 
termine the source of errors and then give spe- 
cific drills. 

6. Placing the statements of the computation 
in a clear form. Perhaps one problem out of 
five should be placed in a written form. When 
this is done the work and the analysis should be 
separate. In writing an analysis, make it defi- 
nite and brief. Students who are careless in 
their work seldom become very accurate. Many 
teachers pay but little attention to the use of 
better language forms in the oral and written 
arithmetic. Clear thinking is aided by the prop- 
er and definite expression of the problem to be 
solved. It is not suggested that undue empha- 
sis be placed upon the written analysis forms, 
but that the clearness of oral statements should 
be insisted upon from the first and that this be 
followed by well-written sentences. It is a rec- 
ognized fact that English teaching to be effective 
must receive its proper attention in all class dis- 
cussions, otherwise the time spent in language 
teaching is practically a loss. 

We also often license the pupil to use any form 
in designating the name of the terms. “24 ft.x 


20 ft. equals 480 sq. ft.; $640 divided by $8 
equals 80 yds.; and 125 sq. ft. divided by 5 ft. 
equals 25 ft.” are simple examples of what is 
meant. The process of labeling what certain 
terms are is of vital importance in leading the 
child to an appreciation of accuracy and to the 
acquiring of the habit of seeking the best solu- 
tion at all times. 

7. Testing or checking the work. This teach- 
es the pupil to guarantee his submitted work. If 
he has learned the art of checking his work, he 
has gone quite a distance in becoming more 
proficient in estimating the arithmetical rela- 
tions in his environment. There is much loss of 
time in explaining the problems of which the 
student has an imperfect conception. The check- 
ing of problems is one of the means of increas- 
ing his ability to explain the relation of what is 
given to what is required. 

Much has been said concerning the lack of at- 
tention given to the securing of clearness of solu- 
tions. If the best is to be obtained from our 
arithmetic teaching, it is necessary that in the 
development of the various processes much em- 
phasis be placed upon the reasons for the proc- 
esses. At any stage of the work, the appeal to 
reason must first be made. Too often we em- 
phasize the computation and sacrifice the ele- 
ment of most importance. It is quite true that 
even in the lowest grades the child’s reasoning 
powers are awake. This is shown by his con- 
stant inquiry for the how and why. If reasons 
cannot be given in your development work it 
will be much better to omit the process rather 

(Continued on page 100) 
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} OCTOBER PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4%4 x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to inter- 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 








Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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Mary Lyon—The Girl Who Wanted to Know How 


4 ¢ WANT to learn how to make the school that Mary Lyon established. 


bricks.” 


builder, who was also the owner a girls’ school. To-day it is not an unusual 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Illustration by Mabel Betsy Hill 


it was not considered necessary for a girl 


You are thinking, perhaps, that there is to have an education. Her brother could 
“Make bricks!” repeated the nothing very remarkable about founding have taken his choice of good schools and 


even colleges, but when a girl had finished 


of the house that he was constructing. It occurrence, but a century and a quarter ago the three R’s, what need was there of her 


was the first brick house to be 
built in Buckland, Massachu- 
setts, somewhat over a hundred 
years ago. 

The man gazed down in 
amazement at the eager young 
face in its frame of bronze curls. 
So earnest were the bright eyes 
of the little girl standing before 
him, that he made no objection 
when she came to the building 
yard every day. In fact, he al- 
lowed her to load the bricks on 
the wheelbarrow and put them 
into the hack. 

This same girl, when given 
an English grammar, learned 
in four days what was required 
for the whole course and recited 
it all in one long recitation. 
She astonished the pupils and 
teacher of another school one 
Monday afternoon by repeating 
the contents of a Latin grammar 
that had been given her only 
the Friday night before. In 
fact, this little girl, whose name 
was Mary Lyon, was always 
amazing people by her thirst 
for “knowing how” and her 
ability to absorb information 
rapidly. 

Education was to Mary Lyon 
the most precious thing in the 
world. She had to pick up her 
own, a bit here, a bit there, in 
haphazard fashion. She deter- 


‘mined, therefore, that other 


girls like herself, with a long- 
ing for education and little mon- 
ey to spend for learning, should 
have an easier way of obtaining 
it. She would found a school for 
them. Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, which is to-day known 
as Mount Holyoke College, was 





Courtesy Mount Holyoke College 


MARY LYON 


Who, before she was twelve years of age, could make herself 
a dress from the wool of her own sheep. 

Who learned the contents of an English grammar in four days. 

Who kept house for her brother at thirteen years of age. 

Who taught school for seventy-five cents a week. 

Who saved all her earnings for more schooling. 

Who was never too busy to help a companion. 

Who believed that education is learning to do good. 

Who was troubled that there were no schools in which poor 
girls could go beyond the three R’s. : 

Who founded Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, afterwards 
known as Mount Holyoke College. 





studying any more subjects? 
At least that was what her par- 
ents said. ‘‘Would reading 
poetry help her to make better 
puddings?” Some even de- 
clared that a girl’s brain could 
not hold so much as a boy’s. 

If a girl wanted to teach in 
one of the district schools which 
paid too small a salary to at- 
tract young men, she studied for 
a term or two at one of the pri- 
vate seminaries, provided her 
father could afford to have her 
do so. Poor girls had to be con- 
tent with the education that 
the district school could give 
them. Let us see what one of 
these poor girls did to set this 
matter right. 

In a tiny farmhouse among 
the hills of Buckland, Massa- 
chusetts, Mary Lyon was born, 
February 28, 1797, the fifth of 
a family of six girls and one 
boy. A tablet set in a boulder 
will show you to-day where 
the little house once stood. 
When Mary was only six years 
old, her mother was left a wid- 
ow. She had no money, so the 
rocky farm had to supply food 
and clothing for her family. 
You can see that there would be 
no fine dresses or dainty food 
in this house; but the little girl 
never thought of herself as 
poor. Mrs. Lyon was such a 
good manager that the chil- 
dren always had wholesome, 
although plain, meals; and in 
winter they were warm and 
comfortable in clothes spun 
from the wool of their own 
sheep. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Classroom Freedom in the First Grade 


By LILLIAN C. MACK 


Director, Teacher Training, Kittrell College, Kittrell, North Carolina 


HAT is meant by classroom free- 

dom? Certainly it does not im- 
ply liberty or license to break 
rules or to create unwarranted 
disorder. There is, however, a 
kind of freedom which should 
exist, and which does exist in 
every school where teacher and 
pupils work harmoniously, lov- 
ingly, and cheerfully together. 

Recently, the significance of that much talked- 
of, much written-about subject, was impressed 
upon me as never before, when I chanced to 
visit a certain room in a certain school where a 
young teacher had charge of a large number of 
pupils of the first grade. Softly I opened the 
door without rapping. Evidently, no one heard 
me; for no one turned around. Or, it may have 
been that each one was so absorbed in the work 
at hand, that attention was not easily diverted 
in my direction. I very quietly passed over into 
one corner of the room to observe. 

The teacher was at the blackboard putting on 
a pretty calendar for the new month. At their 
seats, about thirty or more little workers were 
busily engaged arranging some number exer- 
cises with kindergarten splints. How absorbed 
these little mathematicians were in their num- 
ber-work task, I shall never forget; placing the 
bright-colored splints on the desk to match an 
equation on the blackboard; then discovering 
for themselves the sum or difference. 

Suddenly, I was startled! Without word or 
gesture from the teacher, who was still working 
on her calendar at the board, a sweet young 
voice burst out in song: 

“Little children, bright and fair, 

Blest with every needful care, 

Always bear this thing in mind,— 

Ever only to be kind.” 
With the second line, a chorus of other voices 
joined in. Still no one looked up; no one turned 
around. Each little hand was plying with busy 
care its number-work task. What joy the 
children found in it, while their fingers kept time 
to the song which sprang spontaneously from 
their hearts and lips. It thrilled the teacher as 
it did me; for she glanced back upon them a 
sweet approval, at which the song swelled still 
louder. 


“Kind not only to our friends, 
They on whom our life depends, 
Kind not only to the poor, 

They who poverty endure, 

But in spite of form or feature, 
Kind to every living creature; 
Little children, bear in mind, 
Ever only to be kind.” 

Soon the song with the beautiful words was 
finished. Almost in the next breath, while still 
they worked away at those number exercises, 
heedless apparently of visitor or teacher, an- 
other sweet, clear voice began to repeat: 








“Very little things are we, 

Oh, how kind we ought to be, 
Never quarrel, never fight; 

For that is such a shocking sight 


9 


In this little song a chorus of other voices joined 
lustily. Then all was quiet. 

This, I discovered, was the procedure in that 
room all the day through. Whenever the im- 
pulse to sing or to repeat pretty rhymes (of 
which they seemed to have had a _ bounteous 
store) moved these children, there was no re- 
straint, no hesitancy, no asking permission to do 
so. The expression came forthwith—spontane- 
ous and free. Yet what judgment they exer- 
cised in that freedom! Only while writing, 


drawing, or engaging in some sort of seat work, 


did I observe that they sang or recited poetry. 
Then what zest and inspiration did it give. The 
humming of “Yankee Doodle” during the writ- 
ing exercise put a new thrill into that lesson; 
the rhythm being suited exactly to the free, 
swinging motion required in making tedious 
ovals and ups-and-downs. , 

Soon the teacher completed her calendar at 
the blackboard. As she stepped to the front of 
the room, someone called out, “Oh, Miss Mitchel, 
isn’t that pretty!” and an eager little face 
beamed delight upon the bright yellow jonquils 
that adorned their new spring calendar. 

“Do you think so?” the teacher asked simply. 

“Yes, I do! Let us draw it.” 

“Do you really want to? Then you may try.” 

Sparkling eyes and happy faces spoke their 
delight. Then hurriedly Miss Mitchel glanced 
at their number work, making corrections where 
necessary; after which busy little hands packed 
away their sticks into match boxes with which 
each pupil was provided for the purpose; and all 
were ready to draw a calendar. 

Many teachers would have considered this ac- 
complishment impossible for a first grade; and I 
did, too. But already I was aware that here was 
a classroom where pupils did the things they 
wished to do; and this, no doubt, accounted for 
the success of this teacher, whose reputation 
had attracted me to her room. I was eager to 
see how these small children would be led to im- 
itate their teacher’s drawing of a calendar; but 
my eagerness was as nothing compared with 
theirs. Each was given a sheet of drawing pa- 
per of uniform size. Then when desks were all 
in order, the teacher proceeded step by step to 
lead these little ones to make a calendar; not 


nearly like hers, of course; but sufficiently like 


it to satisfy their ambition for the moment. 
They thought they had made a calendar, and 
there was joy in the thought! 

Then came the period for reading. When 
books were opened, someone called out, “May we 
read about the Straw Ox, Miss Mitchel?” 

“Yes, you may,” she agreed readily. 

How those children read! There were expres- 
sion, understanding, and pleasure mingled in 
that lesson. All in the room enjoyed it, and 
smiled or laughed outright at the funny parts of 
the lesson. 

Searcely was the reading over, when suddenly, 
and again without word or gesture from the 
teacher, a little girl arose, stepped lightly to the 
teacher’s desk, drew from under it a waste- 
basket, and walked down the aisles with it. At 
each desk she paused to allow its occupant to 
empty into the wastebasket the contents of a 
pretty cornucopia which hung at the side of the 
desk. Later, I was informed that this unique 
little “catch-all” was a product of the pupils’ 
own seat work; that the little girl who passed 
the basket was “Housekeeper” for the day; and 
that without sign or signal from the teacher, 
every detail of the housekeeping duties was sure 
to be looked after that entire day. 

Likewise, there was a “Gardener” (one of the 
boys), who cared for the plants and flowers in 
the windows; seeing to it that they were prop- 
erly watered or sprinkled each day. The “Keep- 
er” of the blackboard carried on his young shoul- 
ders the responsibility of seeing to it that the 
blackboards were kept clean; and that no un- 
sightly work was left there to reflect discredit 
upon that room. Of course, each of these “Gen- 
erals” held the high privilege of appointing sub- 
ordinate helpers to work with or under him; 
but the teacher had nothing to do with this. It 
was left entirely in the hands of the pupils; and 


needless to say, they knew how to appreciate the 
trust. 

Then came the crowning period of interest for 
the entire day—story-telling. Over in one cor- 
ner of the room was a real old-fashioned fire- 
place (a device of that resourceful teacher), 
with andirons and the traditional oak logs, all so 
suggestive of home and the happy family circle. 
A button was pressed; and suddenly, a soft, 
rosy glow spread over the broad hearth, giving 
cheer and warmth, and inviting to its side the 
happy little family that was within the room. 
Hither they came trooping; not noisily, but joy- 
fully, bringing each his own little chair, and 
placing it exactly as he wished. Teacher sat “in 
the middle”; and I observed how naturally, af- 
fectionately, some of the small children leaned 
on her lap or shoulders, as she eloquently related 
the wonderful tale of “The Three Black Bears.” 

Thus it was the whole day through. One was 
scarcely aware of school or classroom. It was 
simply home for those children; bright, sun- 
shiny, and joyous! Order there undoubtedly 
was; but it was the order which develops out of 
pleasurable activity; the outgrowth of freedom 
in doing the thing one likes to do, unrestrained, 
unrepressed, unhampered. 

“But,” I interrupted, as Miss Mitchel pro- 
ceeded to explain to me her practical application 
of an age-old principle, “what about the work 
or the subjects which the pupils do not like, and 
still must have; the things they do not like and 
still must do?” 

“Ah,” she answered, “my pupils and I have 
no such work or subject as that. We enjoy 
everything that we must have; and that which 
is not immediately enjoyable, somehow, we al- 
ways find a way of making so. 

“How can there be freedom,” she inquired, 
“when one is forced to do the thing he hates, or 
even dislikes? Don’t you know that half the 
grown-ups to-day are veritable slaves, because 
they are pinned down to jobs which they despise, 
and still, as they feel, must do? Of course, in 
the case of these grown-ups, the fault is all 
theirs, perhaps; but in the case of our pupils, 
we teachers cannot afford to bring them up a 
generation of menials and slaves. At the very 
outset we want them to feel that they are free, 
independent human beings. 

“Furthermore, my friend,” she continued, 
“there is no such thing as a child just naturally 
disliking anything there is to be learned. Why, 
his every instinct leads him to discover, to 2/i- 
cover, to explore, and without prejudice toward 
any field of knowledge. If it is true that he 
sometimes dislikes doing certain things, or 
learning certain things, depend upon it that the 
fault lies neither in the child nor the subject, 
but in the teacher, who simply fails to make the 
subject sufficiently interesting to appeal to him 
in the right way. Every teacher, you know, 
must be a bit inspirational; else how can she in- 
vest with interest that which she would teach to 
others, especially to a little child?” 

Then Miss Mitchel led me to the seat work 
corner, where specimens of the pupils’ work in 
number, writing, drawing, paper cutting, con- 
struction, and modeling were on exhibition. I 
was astonished. Here was no display of merely 
mechanical, stifly drawn-out products of labor. 
Here was originality and individuality, however 
childishly and crudely expressed. Here was 
freedom, the glorious thing of which we hear s° 
much, but see exemplified so little in the average 
schoolroom. Here was proof conclusive of the 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Thin Wood Projects 


By” FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


ERE are three projects that every boy 

will want to take home. The hole and 

peg trick paddle and the slap sticks are 

for his own amusement and the paint stick is 

for Father. Before paint can be used it must 

be well mixed by stirring, and you have often 

seen Father looking around for a thin stick 

to stir his paint. Let us surprise him next time 
by having a stick all ready for him. 
HOLE AND PEG TRICK 

This little piece of apparatus is one used by 
the sleight of hand man to perform one of his 
tricks. It is so simple, however, that any 
bright girl or boy can fool others with it. 

You will note that Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 show 
the two faces of the paddle. On each side or 
face you will see three holes. The trick is 
to place the peg in the center hole and without 
touching the other hand to the paddle make it 
jump into the end hole. This is done by pass- 
ing the paddie behind the back and returning 
it to the spectator’s view like a flash. While 


the paddle is behind the back it is turned over 
so that the next time it appears the face on 
Fig. 2 is seen, ; 

We will now proceed to make the paddle. 
Study the drawing at the lower left-hand cor- 
ner of the page, and be sure to notice the dot- 
ted lines on the side view. You will learn 
from the dotted lines that there are four holes 
bored in the piece but that two go only half- 
way through. When working the trick the at- 
tention is on the peg, and the holes if black- 
ened in the bottom appear to go all the way 
through. 

Lay out the pattern on the piece of wood. 
Cut to shape with the coping saw or jackknife, 
and bore the holes. Make the peg, and you are 
ready to perform a sleight of hand trick. 

SLAP STICKS 

From the time of the first minstrel show the 
end man has always used a pair of slap sticks. 
They were nothing more than two short rib 
bones obtained at the butcher shop and al- 


lowed to dry until they were very brittle. 
To operate the slap sticks in beating time to 
music or dancing required some practice and 
skill. The slap sticks shown here can be op- 
erated by any child with no practice at all. 

See the detailed drawing of the slap sticks 
in the lower right-hand corner. Cut two long 
and two short pieces from a cigar box. I am 
not going to tell you the size of each piece 
because I want you to learn to read the draw- 
ing. Get a meat skewer, the little wooden 
stick your butcher uses to pin the roast to- 
gether, and cut in three sections, each 1% in. 
long. 

Drive a brad in the end of a hardwood stick 
and file the head chisel like, making a bradawl. 


-With the awl just described make holes, as 


shown by the dotted lines of drawing, through 
the round and flat pieces; and tie them to- 
gether with a piece of fish line or other strong 
string. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Oral Language—Part II 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, Deparment of English, City Normal School, Rochester, New Yor) 


71S in the matter of correct pro- 
sj} nunciation, so in that of gram- 
‘]/ matical speech, nothing will avail 
but the constant repetition of 
correct forms until they sound 
right to the child. Rules are of 
almost no use, as nearly every 
teacher will testify. There is, 
however, one very important rule 
for the teacher to observe in 
making language games: always stress the cor- 
rect form and, in so far as possible, ignore the 
incorrect form. <A _ serious criticism of very 
many of the posters made by grade and high- 
school pupils during “Better Speech” week is 
that they stress the negative side. A large and 
arresting poster bearing a tombstone inscribed 
with the words, “Here Lies Ain’t” does nothing 
but intensify the aural and visual impression of 
the incorrect form. Rather have the children 
bring in and mount on drawing paper suitable 
pictures, under which may be printed such cap- 
tions as: 

Isn’t this a pretty bird? 

May Helen and I go, too? 

We saw a little kitten. 

He did it. 

Keep two or three of these posters tacked up 
on the blackboard for a week, calling attention 
to them as frequently as possible, and then change 
them for new ones. It is always economy to con- 
centrate on one or two errors at a time rather 
than to diffuse one’s energy over a large num- 
ber. In the upper grades the children can im- 
prove their own speech if you ask them to watch 
for the errors made by the younger children and 
to devise under your direction games to correct 
these errors. By questioning, it will be possible 
for the teacher to lead the children to see the 
danger of stressing incorrect forms in games 
and posters. 

The pupils are urged to keep a list of their in- 
dividual “language demons” in a special note- 
book and to cross them out as fast as they are 
conquered. A class list compiled by the children 
and kept in a corner of the blackboard is inter- 
esting. Write the correct forms, of course, and 
have each one erased when for a week no pupil 
reports having heard the incorrect form. 

Games in which incorrect oral or written sen- 
tences are given to the children to correct, should 
not be used. In many of these exercises, absurd 
mistakes are made which would never otherwise 
occur to the children. As a rule, these exercises 
do more harm than good. Several typical games 
using correct forms are given below. 








TuE “OVERWORKED WorRD” GAME 
The teacher and children compile on the black- 
board a number of sentences in which the word 
nice would commonly be used. They compile al- 
so a list of words for which the word nice is often 
made to do duty. <A blank is left in each sen- 
tence and an appropriate word inserted, 























We had a- party. 

It isa day. 

What a dress! 

She is a lady. 

That is a horse. 

This is ice cream. 

See the little baby. 
delightful pretty delicious 
pleasant beautiful well 
charming handsome excellent 


THE “ExAcCT MEANING” GAME 
This is suitable for upper grades. The chil- 


dren compile a list of words commonly used in- 





exactly, look up the proper meaning, and use 
them correctly in sentences or paragraphs. 


dreadful adorable frightful 
thrilling marvelous 
awful wonderful 


THE “NEWSPAPER” GAME 


A score sheet is kept and each pupil scores one 
point for every error he is able to detect in a 
newspaper article. Scores are reckoned weekly 
or monthly. (Any newspaper reader will admit 
that this is a fertile field.) 


THE “Circus” GAME 

This is a good primary game. The children go 
by twos to different corners of the room which 
are called “The Zoo,” “The Circus,” “The Park,” 
or “The Farm.” When they return the follow- 
ing conversation takes place: 

Teacher: Where did you and Mary go, Helen? 

Helen: Mary and I went to the circus. 

Teacher: What did you see at the circus, Mary? 

Mary: Helen and I saw the monkeys at the 
circus. 

Three points must be stressed—complete state- 
ments, the correct use of Mary and I, and the 
correct use of the word saw. 


THE “I CAME” GAME 

Various places about the room are designated 
as grocery store, meat market, drug store, post 
office, and so on. The teacher or a child acts as 
questioner. Several children walk about the 
room and then the following conversation takes 
place: 

“What did you see as you came past the gro- 
cery store, Janet?” 

“As I came past the grocery store, I saw fruit 
and vegetables.” 

“What did you see as you came past the post 
office, Edward?” 

“As I came past the post office, I saw the post- 
man returning from his rounds.” 

The game may be varied by adding a sense- 
training element. Place several objects on a ta- 
ble. As each child passes the table, he is allowed 
only a moment to look. The objects are then 
covered and the child says: 

“As I came past the table, I saw a book, a pen- 
cil, and a ball.” 

The objects should be changed or regrouped 
before the next child passes. 


THE “WHERE Dip You Go?” GAME 

This game is designed to foster clear enunci- 
ation and to correct the “Wherejago?” tendency. 
The children must therefore understand clearly 
the purpose of the game and be ready to note 
carelessness. Two players act together. Three 
sentences are required of each player. 

First child: Where did you go last Sunday, 
Mary? 

Second child: I went to the lake last Sunday. 
We rode in my aunt’s automobile. Where did 
you go? 

First child: My Mother and I went to the 
park. My little brother went with us. 

Two new players are then selected and the 
game proceeds. Stress clear-cut sentences as 
well as enunciation. 


THE “ING’ GAME 


This game is intended to secure better enunci- 
ation of the final syllable ing. One child goes be- 


fore the class and performs some action in panto- 


mime. Then. the following conversation takes 
place: 


“What was I doing, Walter?” 





“Were you combing your hair?” 

“No, I was not combing my hair. 
deing, Jane?” 

“Were you putting on your hat?” 

“No, I was not putting on my hat. 
I doing, Nancy?” 

“Were you listening to the radio?” 

“Yes, I was listening to the radio. 
ting on the headpiece.” 

The child who guesses correctly is the next to 
perform the pantomime. This game may be 
adapted to the review of stories and poems. The 
questions would then be similar fo the following: 

“Were you playing the part of Red Riding 
Hood in which she knocks at her grandmother’s 
door?” 

“Were you playing from the poem ‘Barbara 
Frietchie’ the lines: 

‘She leaned far out on the window: sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will’?” 

In this version of the game, the number of 
poems or stories from which the players may 
choose should be limited in order to simplify the 
guessing. In any version there may be two or 
more players for the pantomime whenever nec- 
essary. 


What was I 
What was 


I was put- 


THE “To WHOM” GAME 

A ball or bean bag may be used in this game. 
A player stands before the class, and this con- 
versation ensues: 

“T have the bean bag. To whom shall I throw 
it, Dorothy?” 

“Please throw it to Ruth.” 

“Very well, I shall throw it to Ruth.” 

Ruth catches the bean bag and says, “John 
has thrown the bean bag to me. To whom shall 
I throw it, Jean?” 

The game proceeds in this way as long as de- 
sired. It aims to habituate three forms, to 
whom, I shall, and has thrown, and to substitute 
very well for all right. 


THE “BROKEN” GAME 
To substitute broken for broke or busted. 
The characters needed are a carpenter, a me- 
chanic, and a toy-mender. The other children 
may bring broken things to be mended. Typical 
conversations follow: 
I 


“Mr. Carpenter, my sled is broken. 
mend it for me?” 

“Certainly, I shall be glad to mend it. Let me 
look at the sled.” 

The carpenter then mends the sled in panto- 
mime and after thanking him, the child takes 
his sled home. 


Will you 


II 


“T have broken my doll’s head, Mr. Toy-mend- 
er. Do you think that it can be mended?” 

“Let me see it. Yes, I think I can fix it. Come 
back again to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Toy-mender. 
after school.” 


I shall come 


III 


“Mr. Mechanic, my automobile won’t go. I 
think the steering gear is broken.” 

“Well, that is easily mended. Leave it here 
for an hour and we shall have it ready for you.” 

“Very well, I shall do some errands and then 
come back.” 


THE “MAY AND CAN” GAME 
This is a game of imaginary conversations in- 
volving the use of may. and can. The following 
will serve as illustrations: 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Happy Hollow Tales 


PINKY PORKY 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


ing,” said Mother Porky. “Be a good 
baby.” 

Dressed in their warm, bristling topcoats, the two 
parent porcupines started for their nightly ramble. 
They left Pinky at Peter’s house, but she did not find 
him at home. 

Pinky did not like being left all alone in the yellow 
moonlight. It would be best to go back home at 
once; but how would she get there? Either Mother 
or Father Porky or Peter had always been with her 
before to show her the way. 

“Oh, Mr. Moon, please help me,” she begged. The 
moon, however, only winked and slipped under a 
cloud. 

She tried to make Mr. Hoot Owl listen to her com- 
plaints. Still, he would only keep on saying, “Whoo- 
Whoo, Whooo?” 

On the other side of the lake Mr. Loon laughed. 
He was laughing at her, thought Pinky. 


a4 } ; OU may go to play with Peter, Pinky darl- 
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“Oh, who will help me?” she cried. 

“You, you, you,” called Mr. Hoot Owl. 

“Why, I believe that he means that I could help 
myself,” said Pinky Porky. “It is a very queer idea 
but it is worth trying.” 

She took a few steps forward and the moon came 
out again and made a pathway of light. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Moon,” she cried, as she 
crept along looking for some tree or bush that she 
remembered. Suddenly she saw a big golden face. 

“It is grinning at me,” said Pinky, “so it must be 
friendly.” She came close to it and sniffed. 

Oh, how delicious that big golden globe smelled! 
Pinky suddenly remembered that it was dinner time 
and that she was very hungry. 





She sniffed again. She nibbled a little. Pinky 
went on nibbling until she was startled by a voice a 
little way off. 

“Oh, Johnny, a porcupine is eating your jack-o’- 
lantern. Do not go too near. It will shoot its quills 
at you.” 

Pinky Porky laughed softly, for porcupines, you 
know, never shoot their quills. They only drop out 
when the animals are handled roughly. 

“This must be one of the porcupines that live 
over in Happy Hollow between the big twisted pine 
and the beaver dam,” the voice went on. 

“Now they have told me how to find the way 
home,” said Pinky, smiling happily. She took a last 
bite of the golden ball. 

“That is certainly better than hemlock bark,” 
she declared, “and I have left all of the face for the 
Two-leggers.” 

She started off once more by the light of the moon, 
and soon saw the twisted pine. 

“How strange it is,” said Pinky to herself as she 
reached the nice burrow where the Porkies lived, 
“that everybody helps you when you help yourself.” 
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Suggestions to Teachers 


HERE is not one of us who, watching an- 
other perform a friendly act, hasn’t re- 
proached himself with: “Why didn’t I 
think of that?” The philosophy of the 
miller of the Dee, 
“IT care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me,” 
does not make for a social organization of high- 
est ideals. It is not enough for us to go through 
life without friction with others; it is incum- 
bent upon us to make ourselves agreeable to 
others. Those who contribute most to the gen- 
eral happiness are those who habitually put 
themselves out to be friendly. 

We wish to influence children to avoid the 
sins of omission which are often as cruel as those 
of commission, We aim to help to draw the fine 
line between prying into other people’s affairs, 
and showing a friendly interest which is not in- 
quisitive. 

We hope to impress upon them the charm of a 
friendly attitude toward all the world, and to en- 
able them to learn by early experience that the 
ill-tempered people and people with chronically 
hurt feelings are those who meet the world with 
unfriendliness, while the people with happy 
temperament are so because they themselves 
radiate happiness. 


Lesson Story 
“A MAN THAT HATH FRIENDS—” 

(To be read aloud to the pupils by the teacher) 

David Ames and his cousin Billy looked at 
each other with a forlorn expression which said, 
“What can we do now?” They had come to 
spend a whole week with Aunt Jean. The first 
day had gone very quickly; the second was quite 
a bit longer; the third—well, this was the third 
day, and it was only nine o’clock in the morning, 
but it seemed later, oh much later than that. 
They were fifty long miles from home. Aunt 
Jean’s house was very big; the yard, where they 
now stand and looked at each other, was very big 
and empty; the town was very big and full of 
people whom they didn’t know. In the next yard 
a boy was playing with his dog—but they didn’t 
know him. 

“Jiminy!” said David. 
my wagon!” 

“T h-hope Mother is feeding my rabbits!” said 
Billy. Billy’s voice trembled a little, and the boy 
in the next yard was looking at them, so he 
pitched at David, saying loudly, “Let’s wrestle!” 

So they wrestled, not because they wanted to 
wrestle, particularly, but—well, the boy in the 
next yard was looking at them. Presently David 
held his cousin in a rather strong grip, and Billy 
began to cry. He wasn’t hurt enough to make 
him cry, but being hurt a little made a good 
excuse for crying. 

When Billy started to cry David felt his own 
chin quiver. Jiminy! He mustn’t cry! It was 
not so bad for Billy who was a year younger. 
The boy in the next yard had come close to the 
fence now and was still looking. And then, be- 
cause he couldn’t do anything with that chin of 
his, almost before he knew it David had made a 
face at the boy, so as to keep him from suspect- 
ing that there were tears near. When Billy saw 


“T wish I’d brought 


David make a face at the boy, he made one, too 
—a worse one. 

The boy in the next yard immediately picked 
up a stone and threw it at David and Billy. They 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred— VI 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


looked at each other for a moment, horrified, 
then swiftly and silently ran around to the back 
of the house. 

They sat there a long time, very quiet. Then 
they went into the house and found books and 
sat down in chairs in the big living room. They 
were very quiet. Aunt Jean was making pie in 
the kitchen. Once in a while she came to the 
door and looked in at them. They were always 
reading very intently when Aunt Jean looked at 
them. 

At last it was dinner time. As David brushed 
his hair before going to the table he looked at 
himself in the glass—and then looked quickly 
away. He didn’t like what he saw. 

Aunt Jean seemed to be watching them a 
great deal during dinner. 

“T do believe,” she said at last, “that you boys 
are homesick!” 

“Oh, no!” they both said very quickly. It 
wouldn’t be polite to let Aunt Jean know. 

“After dinner I’m going over and make the 
acquaintance of that little boy next door,” she 
went on. “He seems like such a fine boy; and 
you’re used to having playmates. No wonder 
you’re lonesome!” 

David and Billy looked at each other in a 
sheepish way. 

“Aunt Jean!” David swallowed hard. “You’d 
better not. We—we’re not on: friendly terms 
with that boy next door.” 

“He threw stones at us!” Billy added. 

“Oh, but Billy! We started the trouble, you 
know,” David had to say. He told Aunt Jean 
all that had happened in the yard. 

“Aren’t you foolish boys?” said Aunt Jean. 
“In your hearts you know you wanted to make 
friends with that boy; but you felt strange and 
awkward, so you made faces at him instead! 
Don’t you know that ‘a man that hath friends 
must show himself friendly’? How could the 
boy tell that you really would have liked to play 
with him?” 

Suddenly David found himself hugging Aunt 
Jean. It was kind of her to understand! “Don’t 
you worry!” he said. “I think I can fix it up 
now!” 

After dinner the real David went across the 
yard, Billy following. “Wouldn’t you like to take 
my new mitt and have a game of ball with Billy 
and me?” David called to the boy next door. 

Do you think that the boy threw stones again? 

“Wait until I get my bat,” he answered, “and 
T’ll be right over!” 


Conversation 


“Have you ever felt as David did,” the teacher 
may ask of the children, “that you’d like to make 
friends with someone, but feel awkward and em- 
barrassed? You need to turn the lights off your- 
self, as Mrs. Ames told David one day. You are 
thinking about yourself and not about the other 
person. Try David’s plan, and show an act of 
friendliness, and see what happens to you. 

“If you have a new puppy or colt or a stray 
wild kitten which you wish to tame, how do you 
go about it? By trying in every way to show it 
that you are its friend. If you were cruel to it, 
or teased it, how would it respond to you? Just 
so, we bring out the good or bad in people by the 
way we act toward them. David really made his 
neighbor throw that stone, didn’t he? 

“Have you not, on trains or in other public 
places, watched, unseen, a jolly man or woman 
talking to his companions, and, although you 
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couldn’t hear a word the person said, discovered 
a smile spreading over your own face? Can you 
think of people whom you love to see step into 
the door of your home or the schoolroom because 
they bring sunshine with them? Why is it that 
such people make friends wherever they go? 

“Walk down the street with a smile for every- 
one you meet, and see what is the result; but do 
not walk down the street with a frown on your 
face, or you will think the world a most unpleas- 
ant place, and really you will be seeing but a re- 
flection of yourself. If you wish to find the 
world a friendly place, follow this suggestion 
which I write upon the board: Do not frown; 
smile. 

“If a new boy or girl moves into your part of 
town, or comes to your schoolroom, be friendly 
to him; make him feel at home. In what ways 
can you do this? If you feel strange and awk- 
ward, think of the newcomer instead of your- 
self; put yourself in his place and do what you 
would like to have done for you. If the little boy 
next door had been as courteous and friendly as 
he really wanted to be in his heart, he would not 
have stared at David and Billy. He would have 
asked them to come and play with him; and then 
David and Billy never would have made faces at 
him. .What shall I write for our second rule for 
friendly behavior? Make a stranger feel at 
home. 

“In his play at home or at school a thorough- 
bred will not choose only a few of those present 
to be in the games. He will include all, if not at 
one time, then in turn. If he habitually chooses 
certain ones and leaves out certain others, show- 
ing preference, he is what we call a snob. It is 
all right to have friends who are closer than 
others; but in the presence of others we must 
not show a difference of feeling. Do not think 
that you can play only with your own crowd, or 
set, or clique. Be friendly to all. Think how it 
would feel to be left out of things. Do not be 
a snob. 

“In crowds a thoroughbred always shows him- 
self for what he is. He does not push to get a 
better place for himself; he makes room for his 


neighbor if he can. Usually it is crowded around . 


our sand table; it is pleasant to hear, ‘There’s 
room for you by me, Jane.’ At the doors of 
theatres, or in the stores, especially at Christ- 
mas time, crowds may be most disagreeable; 
they also may be very jolly if everyone makes 
the best of having to be squeezed and laughs 
about it instead of glaring. One person often 
may change the temper of a whole crowd by his 
smile, or a friendly comment or a kindly act. In 
tight places try always to: Make room for your 
neighbor. 

“A thoroughbred does not laugh at the mis- 
takes or misfortunes of another. If you fall 
down on the street, do you like to have bystand- 
ers laugh? Suppose, instead of laughing next 
time when you see someone fall, or tip over in 
his wagon or on his bicycle, you go to offer 
friendly help instead. He may be hurt. It is 
embarrassing enough to tip over in one of our 
little chairs, without being laughed at. How 
does it make you feel to have others laugh at 
your mistakes in reading? It is unfeeling ever 
to laugh at mistakes, in school or out of it, 
whether the mistakes are those of our friends or 
of strangers. What is the third rule of friend- 
liness? Do not laugh at the mistakes of others. 

“Every boy and girl wants to be a Scout when 


(Continued on page 85) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


R. MARY SWARTZ ROSE has said: 
“Feed a growing child properly and you 
have helped to make a good citizen. 
Every child has the right to a useful 

body and mind, but in order to have either he 
must be given the right kind of food at the prop- 
er time.” Noontime is surely the time for some 
hot food of the right kind. 

The menus for the school lunch during this 
month should be planned with the thought of 
using as many of the fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruits as are still in season, never forgetting 
that in addition to these, in order to supply the 
foods necessary to growth, we must use at least 
a quart of milk, bread and butter, cereal, and 
egg every day. 

In an earlier article published in this maga- 
zine it was suggested that the hot lunch at 
school be prepared by ‘groups of pupils, each 
group taking its turn at the scheduled time. To 
have the school lunch function in an educational 
way, as it should, as well as to have it provide 
the right kind of food, the groups (with the 
teacher’s help) should plan the menus for a 
given period of time and organize the work nec- 
essary to produce the menus planned. The nec- 
essary work consists of the cooking, the serv- 
ing, and the clearing up after the lunch has 
been served. 

The school lunch will make a very good prob- 
lem in arithmetic. Figuring or computing the 
cost of a meal gives practice in several principles 
of arithmetic. The result obtained shows the 
value of food in money. When the child knows 
the money value of food he is apt to be more 
careful about unnecessary waste, for he would 
not deliberately throw a nickel away. 

It is not only necessary to have good food, but 
it is also very important that food be clean and 
prepared in a clean way with clean utensils. 
Food which is excellent in its raw state can be 
spoiled in its preparation. 

The washing of dishes after the school lunch 
should be done very carefully. No one should 
ever eat from another’s spoon or fork, or drink 
from an unwashed glass. Every teacher should 
insist upon the school lunch dishes being washed 
as soon as lunch is finished. Have the children 
carry their dishes to the dish-washing table. 





Have one of the group scrape the dishes and pile 
them in order. 

Use two dishpans for washing dishes. Wash 
the glassware first in hot, soapy water; rinse it 
and wipe it. Wash the silver next. Put it in the 
second pan and pour scalding water over it. 
Drain it, and wipe it. Wash the china next in 
hot, soapy water. Scald it in the second pan; 








Mlenu for October 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Buttered Spinach and Eqq 
Graham Bread 
Butter Sonetevieh 
Baked Apple 
Milk 
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drain it and wipe. Wash the cooking utensils 
last. Scald each piece with clean water; dry, 
and put away. 

Put all the glassware, silver, china, and cook- 
ing utensils in a cupboard provided for them 
and close the door. Wash the towels that you 
have used; rinse them and hang them up straight 
co dry, preferably out of doors. Empty the dish- 
pans; rinse them out with hot water; set them 
on the stove for a few seconds to dry; and put 
them away. Rinse the dishcloth and hang it up 
straight to dry. 

The menu for this month has been chosen be- 
cause it contains milk, vegetables, fruit, egg, and 
cereal in the form of bread. All of these foods 
are easy to procure at this season. The spinach 
is a leafy vegetable and is rich in vitamines, 
Tomatoes are also rich in vitamines, 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cup in these recipes means a measure of one- 
half pint. 

To serve more or less than twenty, multiply or 
divide the recipe by the proportional part of 
twenty according to the number of pupils in 
your school. When changing a recipe use the 
same proportion of each ingredient throughout 
the recipe. 





CREAM OF TOMATO Soup 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


20 large ripe tomatoes 
2 tablespoons sugar 

2 tablespoons salt 

¥% teaspoon pepper 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

2% quarts milk 

% teaspoon soda 


Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 paring knife 


1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 sieve or strainer 

1 six-quart double boiler 
1 soup ladle 

Wash the tomatoes; cut them up and put them 
into the saucepan. Add the sugar, salt, and pep- 
per, and cover the pan. Let them cook slowly 
for one-half hour. While the tomatoes are cook- 
ing, put some water into the bottom part of the 
double boiler and put it on the stove to heat. 
Melt the butter in the top part of the double 
boiler; add the flour, stirring to make it smooth. 
Add the milk, gradually stirring to prevent the 
mixture from becoming lumpy. Cook this mix- 
ture over the hot water for one-half hour, stir- 
ring all the time until it thickens, then occa- 
sionally. 

Put the cooked tomatoes through the strainer, 
making everything go through except the skin 
and the seeds. Set the strained tomato over the 
fire and bring it to a boil. Then add the soda, 
stirring while you add it. A large amount of 
foam will appear on the top of the tomato when 
you add the soda. Cook it until the foam settles, 
stirring all the time. Pour the tomato into the 
milk mixture, stirring while you pour. The stir- 
ring helps to prevent the milk from curdling 
when the tomato is added. Taste to see if it has 
enough salt; add a little more if it is needed, 
Serve. When fresh tomatoes are too expensive 
to use in soup, use two quarts of canned toma- 
toes instead of twenty large ripe tomatoes. 

The tomatoes can be prepared and cooked be- 
fore school and reheated at noon and added to 
the hot sauce or milk mixture. The sauce can be 
made before school and reheated at noon before 
adding the tomato. 


BUTTERED SPINACH AND EGG 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 
10 pounds spinach 
2 tablespoons salt 


6 eggs 
¥% cup butter 


Utensils Needed: 


1 eight-quart saucepan and cover 
1 large spoon 

1 tablespoon 

1 paring knife 

1 two-quart saucepan and cover 
1 measuring cup 


(Continued on page 91) 
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October Window Decoration 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS 


ARBON or hectographed copies of these patterns 

may be given to pupils to trace and color with cray- 
ons. If colored paper is available, make leaf shapes 
from light and dark green paper, the apples from red 
paper. Paste together as‘shown and hang strips from 
the top of window sash. This design may be copied in 
making a blackboard decoration. It can be pasted to 
form loops instead of straight strips. One fruit with 
leaves will make the cover for a booklet, or may be 
pasted on a cover as decoration. 
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The Use of Real Situations in Teaching 


MAKING A CABINET FOR LUNCH BOXES 


By 


741 T the present time we hear much 
about the informal procedure 
in education. What it is and 
just how to make use of it 
seems to bother many teachers. 
If we will remember that is is 
simply a “life situation” made 
use of by a thinking teacher, 
not much remains over which 
to puzzle. Every teacher has 
aims in her teaching. She knows what she 
wants her pupils to gain. She must think of 
these points when judging any contemplated 
piece of work. She must judge the value of the 
work. 

The teacher has the child’s environment, in- 
terests, experience, training, and natural ten- 
dencies to consider, besides such things as age 
and health. She must see the possibilities for 
education in the proposed activity. She must 
consider these two questions: Is the activity 
worth the time to be spent upon it? Could 
something else serve better? Check up on the 
possibilities at the earliest opportunity; do not 
wait until the time has been spent and the work 
done. Can you lead the children, by questions 
and suggestions, to strive toward a complete 
worth-while end? 

Life activity in the schoolroom does not mean 
that the children are turned loose (pandemo- 
nium style) to do things helker-skelter as un- 
trained, purposeless individuals. This is quite 
obvious, but some teachers seem to think that 
informal procedure means just this—that the 
teacher is free. To the old-time, formal disci- 
plinarian, stepping into a properly conducted, 
informal schoolroom, there comes a feeling of 
horror! The children are not sitting in nice, 
straight rows! Worse than that, they are not 
sitting at all, very likely! Generally they are 
not all doing the same things. Groups or indi- 
viduals are working at different things. These 
teachers cannot recover from the shock and so 
cannot analyze the situation. They rush off 
resolved to continue the “cut and dried” method 
to which they are accustomed. This means 
that they are in a comfortable rut and “cannot 
be bothered.” 

We must remember that children must learn 
to do things in the way in which they will do 
them in later life. Give them an opportunity 
to live at school in a normal way. See that 
they mingle naturally with their associates, so 
that they may become socialized. The teacher 
must be ever on the alert to see that the best 
qualities have a chance to develop. She must 
watch over her little ones without appearing 
to be an eagle on the lookout. 

It is always helpful to see the “inside work- 
ings” of some real activities; to be shown in 
detail just how these activities arose and how 
they were developed. Life situations may come 
about naturally through circumstances that 
catch and hold the children’s attention, or the 
children may be deliberately guided into some 
activity that the teacher sees will be of great 
value. In either case, the initiative must come 
from the child. 

Below is given an account, in detail, of a real 
activity which was carried out in the second 
grade—how it started, grew, and arrived to a 
point of successful completion. Here, the 
teacher deliberately guided the children into an 
activity that she saw would be of real interest 
and benefit to them. 


I. How the activity started. 
Lunch boxes were often placed in the desks, 








RUBY HARD, 


where they were much in the way. Sometimes 
they would fall on the floor when the desks 
were being moved. If they were put in the 
cloakroom window they were in the way and if 
placed on the floor the children stumbled over 
them. 

The whole group of children could not help 
seeing the need of a place for the boxes in or- 
der to get them out of the way. Some of the 
children realized that food should not be treat- 
ed like a football for several hours before it is 
eaten. 

One morning about two months after school 
started a little boy, whose father was a car- 
penter, brought matters to the point of action. 
He stubbed his foot on a lunch box, sending it 
sailing down the cloakroom. To Charles this 
was “the last straw.” He dashed into the 
schoolroom with a determined look on his face. 
He attracted the attention of all as he an- 
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The cabinet which the children made 


nounced: “Miss » we must make some- 
thing to keep the lunch boxes in, and I can tell 
you how to do it!” The other children im- 
mediately came flocking around. As a usual 
thing, the very suggestion of making something 
will cause children to take an interest at once. 

Before Charles could finish laying his plans 
before the children, they began to interrupt; 
they had ideas of their own about what was 
needed in this piece of furniture. They all sat 
down and talked, one at a time. 





II. Ways of realizing our aim. 

In the course of conversation we had to think 
of how food should be cared for. The children 
could not, of course, invent new pieces of fur- 
niture. They thought of the furniture in their 
own homes and in the places where they had 
visited, and decided whether any of these 
pieces would meet the requirements that had 
been placed on the new piece to be made. 

A little boy held up a page of tablet paper 
on which he had drawn what he thought to be 
the ideal thing for our purpose. Most of the 
other children immediately began to make a 
drawing which they considered to be better. 
Drawing paper was given to all and they drew 
with a good will. They were free to examine 
the work of others and to ask for suggestions. 
The teacher was ever ready to suggest or to 
answer questions when called upon or when 
some child seemed to need help. 

Nearly every child wanted to make the piece 
of furniture himself. This individual work, or 
small group work, would have been desirable, 
if we had not been handicapped by the lack of 
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a great supply of material. We talked the sit- 
uation over and decided that we needed only 
one such piece of furniture and that we could 
get it done more quickly if we all worked to- 
gether. 

We had not as yet given a name to the ar- 
ticle. We had been merely speaking of it as 
something to keep lunch boxes in. Now some 
child asked, “What are we going to call it?” 
Many names were suggested by the children 
and were written on the blackboard by the 
teacher. We went through the list and finally 
decided that “lunch cabinet” would be the best 
name for the new piece of furniture. 

We had on our work table several catalogues 
of furniture. These were consulted, and in the 
course of searching for a suitable model for the 
lunch cabinet, the pupils did much reading vol- 
untarily. They had to have help but they read 
many words by themselves. They wanted to 
see what was said about the furniture in order 
to find something that was made purposely for 
lunch boxes. Some noticed prices and talked 
about what we would save by making our own 
cabinet. We visited two near-by furniture 
stores, and many new ideas were gained. 

We thought of what we would need for our 
work. The teacher wrote a list of tools and 
material that the children suggested. Before 
any suggestion was noted on the blackboard, 
however, it had to be discussed as to its value, 
Some suggestions, of course, had to be dis- 
carded. 

We gathered all the planks and boards that 
the carpenter would let us have. (Carpenter 
work was being done about the building.) The 
children stacked the lumber in the back of the 
room where it would not be stumbled over. 
That afternoon the children brought tools from 
home and some brought boards to add to our 
lumber pile. 

The children had placed their drawings on 
the chalk tray beneath the blackboard, but 
after talking with their parents and examining 
home furniture, they had better ideas and 
therefore in many cases substituted another 
drawing for the one they had placed on dis- 
play. The children were free to examine all of 
the drawings and to talk with one another 
about them. Many of them were very crude. 
However, one little boy copied a music cabinet 
from a catalogue. His work was as good as 
that of the average eighth-grade pupil. While 
this piece of furniture would have been suit- 
able for our purpose, the work necessary to 
make it would have been too complicated for 
the little ones. After considering needs, 
amount of work, and the available material, we 
chose and made the cabinet illustrated on this 
page. The chosen model was talked about and 
explained by the children who understood it, 
until all knew just what they were aiming to 
accomplish. 

The size was decided upon by holding the 
hands at different distances from the floor and 
different distances apart, and then measuring. 
The lumber-was chosen. No step toward this 
work was taken without due thought and con- 
sideration by the children. This is the teacher’s 
greatest work—to lead the children to think 
out the situation. She must do this by being 
ever on the alert with her questions and sug- 
gestions. 

The boards were already planed. While the 
measuring, sawing, hammering, and other nec- 
essary operations were in progress the teacher 

(Continued on page 95) 
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October Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Directions: The little girl in the tree has a soft yel. 
low dress, hat, and stockings; the one eating the apple 
wears pink; and the boy has a white suit trimmed in 
green with stockings to match. Paint the tree trunk 
and basket light brown, leaves green, and apples red. 
Mount as shown, using a strip of sky blue oatmeal 
wall paper, 36 x 15 inches, with a strip of green having 
the upper edge torn to a point. The green strip is 36 
inches long, about 3 inches wide at the ends and 6 
inches back of the tree. 















Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Letters to a Country Teacher 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


DEAR LITTLE SCHOOLMA’AM? 
So you “just can’t make the children be- 


have”! They are “regular little demons,” are 
they? Well, most children seem so at times. 
But, my dear Alice, that is no way to attack 
your problems, is it? I know you must have 
been quite weary and discouraged when you 
wrote that last letter. If you are feeling that 
way now, don’t read one more word until you 
have put on your cap and sweater and taken a 
brisk walk over to one of those “brown, woodsy 
places” you wrote about in your September 
letter. 

Then sit down on an old fallen log and laugh 
out loud, long and hard. Now, don’t you feel 
better? Of course, I shall. tell you what should 
be done; I meant to all the time, but I wanted 
you in better humor first. 

The plain truth of the matter, Alice, is that 
those children do not have enough to do. How 
could they find time to think up so much mis- 
chief if every hour were filled with plenty of in- 
teresting, purposeful work to keep their minds 
busy ? 

Now that John, for instance. You say he is 
unusually bright and gets his lessons in half 
the time required by the rest of the class. Then 
he busies himself by annoying you and the 
others. Think up a long list of things that John 
can do either to better his own work, to assist 
the slower, more backward pupils, or to help 
you. 

Keep your eyes on him as much as possible 
to-morrow. When you see that he is finishing 
the lesson assigned for his next geography 
class, for instance, call him to your desk and 
say quietly, “If you have finished your lessons 
for to-morrow, John, you may take little Peter 
Halley to the back part of the room and help 
him with his multiplication tables.” You will 
be surprised at his instant response and his 
feeling of importance as he accepts your sug- 
gestion. 

Or you may say (always to him alone and 


quietly, as if you were asking a great favor), 
“John, I haven’t had time to arrange those new 
books properly on the library shelves. Will 
you go back there and do as much as you can 
for me before the next intermission?” How 
very eager and willing you will find him when 
that surplus energy of his is wisely directed. 

Pupils of his age may do a great many things 
of this nature to assist you during the mo- 
ments they usually spend in mischief. Sup- 
pose you make a list of things that need to be 
done about the room, such as making a new 
blackboard border, rearranging the primary 
seat-work material, watering the plants, or 
getting a few specimens for the nature study 
lesson. Then as soon as a pupil finishes his 
assignment he may come to you for an addi- 
tional task. Children are always glad to vary 
the usual routine by doing things somewhat 
out of the ordinary. 

For the older pupils you may prepare a list 
of “extra credit work” for one or more of the 
most important subjects. Thus, in geography, 
a collection of ten geographic postcard views 
mounted on dark cardboard and classified 
should bring to the pupil making it one extra 
credit. Salt and flour maps, product maps of 
the continents, “travel” booklets, sets of cos- 
tumed paper dolls of the different nations, ex- 
hibits of natural products, etc., may be made 
by the pupils for extra credit. These credits 
may be used to apply on final grades or for 
honor marks and will do much toward stimulat- 
ing a desire to do more work. than that re- 
quired by the regular course. It will also elim- 
inate the problem of discipline. 

Post a typewritten list of “You mays” on the 
wall near that row of noisy little third graders. 
When assigning a lesson for the next day, sug- 
gest that just as soon as the assignment is 
finished they may consult the list to find some 
further occupation. Or prepare little slips of 
paper upon which is a written direction for 
some interesting seat-work task. 


There are. 


many things that the children may do—such 
as cutting out a dozen pictures from an old 
reader, making envelopes for holding primary 
seat-work material, or reading an interesting 
story from the library. 

Besides, there is their own play seat work 
which, together with their recitations and 
study assignments, will keep them profitably 
employed every moment of the time. Weaving, 
painting, sewing, clay modeling, making toy 
furniture for the doll’s house, and basketry 
are all delightful occupations for little fingers 
and should be engaged in after lessons have 
been prepared. 

Normal children are always eager to be do- 
ing something worth while. If daily lessons 
are made at all interesting and plenty of sup- 
plementary work is provided, there should be 
no problems of discipline whatsoever. The 
youngest pupils will become restless, of course, 
if kept too long at one kind of work. Halfway 
between intermissions, I used to tell one of 
the little fellows to take his class out of doors, 
lead them to the road and back and then bring 
them in again so quietly that the older children 
would not know they had been out. This gave 
the children an opportunity to stretch their 


little limbs and to get some fresh air. They 
were always ready for work afterward. 
Keep the respect of your children. Never 


romp.with them. Play with them at times, but 
make them realize that you are the teacher 
and they must treat you as such. Fairness, 
justice and firmness in asserting your rightful 
authority will always win out. Many teachers 
weaken their influence over pupils by talking 
too much. Never threaten a punishment for 
disobedience unless you expect to carry it out, 
if necessary. Children learn very quickly 
whether or not you “mean what you say.” 
Keep as bright and cheerful as possible and 
write when you feel that you need my help. 
Your teacher and friend, 
ELIZABETH DALY. 


Notes on Discipline 


By JASPER T. PALMER, 


i. The teacher who says least and speaks in the 
lowest tone of voice commands the best dis- 
cipline, 

. The best disciplinarians make their de- 
mands requests. One teacher may antago- 
nize a child when asking him to pick paper 
from the floor; another teacher will make 
the child feel honored. 

3. The good disciplinarian commands respect 
through her general bearing and teaching 
methods, 

4. Recognize the fact that all children cannot 
be disciplined in the same way; study the 
temperaments of individual children and ad- 
just discipline accordingly. 

. We are sometimes loth to believe that a child 
may be right and a teacher may be wrong. 
Yet there is no keener judge of justice than 
a child, and he will not be likely to forgive 
an unjust teacher. 

G. The skillful teacher so plans her work that 
every child is kept profitably and happily oc- 
cupied. : 

7. The good disciplinarian does not sputter and 
scold. Scolding gets nowhere; the children 


bo 


or 


do not hear it and yet it tends to general 
distraction. 





8. It is unwise to become angry or “strike back” 
at the child who is impudent. The impu- 
dence is seldom repeated if the teacher calm- 
ly controls herself when correcting a child. 

9. When there seems to be “trouble brewing,” 
the teacher should look for some good point 
in the child concerned and recognize it as 
soon as possible, 

10. A child should never be allowed to acquire 
the feeling that he is “down and out”—\that 
“nobody loves him.” The child who has 
been knocked about at home often responds 
to the kindly word of a real teacher. 

11. Health in the teacher is essential to good 
discipline. When one does not feel well, 
“things just seem to happen.” 

12. The successful teacher and disciplinarian is 
constant; she is not erratic or moody. The 
teacher who is exacting in both work and 
discipline, yet spreads an atmosphere of 
sunshine, gets results. 

15. Avoid “don’ts”; use “do’s” and be ready to 
substitute something positive for anything 
taken away. 

14. The clean, tidy, and attractively arranged 
classroom does more toward helping along 
good discinline than mirht. he helieved. 





Principal Sophie J. Mee and Washington Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


15. Thoroughly prepared work on the part of 
the teacher and genuine enthusiasm leave 
little room for disciplinary troubles. 

16. When it is necessary to reprimand an indi- 
vidual offender, the wise teacher does not at- 
tract the attention of the whole class in do- 
ing so. She goes to his desk quietly and ad- 
justs matters. Rather than divert the at- 
tention of the whole class it is better to ask 
the child to step either to the rear of the 
room or outside the door to wait until the 
close of the period. 

17. Heart to heart talks with unadjusted pupils 
after school hours often overcome difficulties. 

18. It is recommended that a teacher who is an- 
noyed by a given child talk with other teach- 
ers who have had the same child, or who 
have him in other classes. From them and 
from the principal she may seek advice as to 
the best method of procedure. In case of 
continued annoyance, a conference with the 
mother or father will be desirable. 

19. The practice of sending a child to the prin- 
cipal for misdemeanors is not effective, as a 
rule. The best descipline comes from with- 
in, not from without. Threats and the 1m- 
planting of fear do more harm than good. 
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timately related from the be- 
ginning of man’s existence. 
There seems to be no doubt 
that the original cave man ex- 
pressed his emotions in rhyth- 
mic and melodic measure. Many 
evidences show that all kinds 
of people, in all kinds of places, 
and in every period of history, 
have felt the need of music. Because music 
can express so many thoughts and emotions, 
its correlations are broad and varied; in fact, 
correlation in its fullest sense embraces the 
whole scope of music appreciation. 

One has only to scan recent textbooks on 
music to realize how varied is the subject mat- 
ter. Broader still are phonograph records, 
which suit every subject and occasion. As il- 
lustrative, take the single theme of Nature. In 
a phonograph catalogue one finds a list of mu- 
sic about birds in general, with particular mu- 
sic about the wren, woodpecker, bluebird, bob- 
olink, whippoorwill, lark, nightingale, owl, rob- 
in, canary, thrush, swallows, mocking bird, and 
the harmless dove. Then there are songs 
about the chicken, duck, turkey, swan, bunny, 
squirrel, bear, pussy cat, puppy, the “frog who 
would a-wooing go,” “the three blind mice,” 
the firefly, butterflies, bees, granddaddy long- 
legs, katydids, and spotted snakes. 

In the realm of Nature there are also songs 
about the brook, the river, the fountain, the 
sea, the lake; the rain, the wind, the calm; the 
night, and the morn. Songs which tell that 
“spring has come,” or that “summer is here,” 
or songs about falling leaves and chill winter 
have proved to be sources of inspiration. 

From the heavens one learns early in life 
about the twinkling little stars, and later about 
other stars, notable among which is a song to 
the beautiful evening star. The moonlight and 
the sun are fit subjects for song, as are also the 
mountains, the hills, and even the vale with its 
“little brown church.” 

Scarcely a lovely flower has been overlooked 
by composers of music. There are songs about 
flowers in general, and about the daffodils, the 
daisies, violets, sweet peas, the sleeping pop- 
pies, the welcome primrose, and the water lil- 
ies. There are also songs about the four-leaf 
clover, the leaves, the trees, and the woods. 

In the realm of fancy, music has received in- 
spiration from fairies, fauns, nymphs, sprites, 
witches,—even “the witches’ ride’—the gyp- 
sies, and the Lorelei. 

In the world of industry such subjects as the 
muffin man, the blacksmith, the weaver, tinker, 
shoemaker, boatman, miller, postman, sailor, 
horseman, and a long list of others have been 
made the subjects of musical compositions. 

Geography, history, literature, and art are 
especially enriched by musical association. 
The ingenious teacher can easily find music 
for her main subjects. An excellent book with 
lists relating to these subjects, entitled, “A 
Graded List and Educational Catalogue of 
Victor Records for Home, School and College,” 
1925 edition, has been compiled by the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, and may be secured 
from any dealer without charge. I may mod- 
estly refer also to my own text, “Listening Les- 
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Musical Correlations 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


Author of “Listening Lessons in Music” 


sons in Music,” because of many pages devoted 
to the subject under discussion. 

Folk songs and folk dances are a legitimate 
adjunct of geography; while nationalism is in- 
complete without its musical expression. Grieg 
has told the world more about Norway in his 
“Peer Gynt Suite” than has any poet or dra- 
matist. Hungarian and Slavonic dances, the 
polonaise and Polish mazurka, the Bohemian 
polka, and so on, have their origin in a certain 
temperament or social period. The minuet is 
as much a part of a Louis XV court as pow- 
dered wig and satin coat, and the music is made 
of fastidious, mincing little bits that accord 
with an artificial age. 

To illustrate, take the subject of Irish music. 
Whether approached from the standpoint of 
geography, history, or literature, the teacher 
will trace resemblance between this music and 
the quick-witted, nimble-footed peasant. His 
jokes and his jigs reveal the same character. 
Likewise, the sentimental words of Irish bal- 
lads are in accord with the legend of the Blar- 
ney Stone, as exemplified in these extracts from 
the well-known song, “Killarney”: “Beauty 
wanders everywhere, but her home is in Killar- 
ney”; or, “Angels fold their wings and rest in 
that Eden of the West, Killarney.” When we 
read the words of “Molly Brannigan,” or the 
“Ould Plaid Shawl,” “The Low-Back’d Car,” or 
“The Wearing of the Green,” we are aware of 
Irish lavishness of expression. The popular 
and plaintive “Irish Tune from County Derry” 
naturally suggests the story of the London- 
derry Fair, where were the prettiest girls and 
the best of everything, and where even the 
shamrocks grew larger than in any other place. 

Poems by Thomas Moore have become beau- 
tiful songs which belong to the world. “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and “Believe Me, If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms” are an inher- 
itance and it is negligence to deprive school 
classes of their acquaintance. National songs 
afford good themes for English composition. 
For example, “The Harp That Once Thro’ 
Tara’s Halls” might be given to the pupils to 
study. Ask them to find out where Tara was 
and why it was immortalized. The legend of 
the Irish harp is also a beautiful theme. 

Scottish music may be utilized in the same 
way, since it contains many fine songs related 
to the clans and romantic highlands. The song 
texts tell much of the social and political con- 
ditions of a brave and rugged type of men. 
Particularly good are “Loch Lomond,” “The 
Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee,” “Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” “Skye Boat Song,” “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton,” “Scots, Wha’ Hae’ Wi’ Wallace 
Bled,” and “The Campbells are Coming.” 
“Highland Fling” always stimulates; “Hail to 
the Chief” and “Ave Maria” always increase 
an appreciation of Scott’s “Lady of the Lake”; 
“Pipes of Gordon’s Men” thrills one with its 
dramatic story of battle; and real rustic chiv- 
alry is expressed in the simple song about 
“Jock o’ Hazeldean.” The teacher is indeed 
indifferent who does not through this song lit- 
erature develop sympathy and appreciation for 
other countries. 

Folk music of England is also rich in illus- 
trating social customs in the time when there 
was little communication between different 
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countries. The old hunting song about John 
Peel “who wore a coat so gay and was always 
up at the break of day, and who rode far, far 
away with his hounds and his horns in the 
morning” gives a spirited picture of a sport 
which has always flourished in England. By 
all means, introduce the children to the humor- 
ous folk songs, “O, No, John,” and “The Keys 
of Heaven”; to “Sailor’s Hornpipe,” “Shep- 
herd’s Hey,” and “May Pole Dance”; as well 
as to the pleasing ballads, “Sally in Our Alley,” 
a Allen,” and “Lass with the Delicate 

a 

In a single short article it is impossible to do 
more than suggest a few subjects with very 
limited treatment. When studying the United 
States, negro “spirituals” and Indian songs 
should be introduced. The “Juba Dance” and 
“Turkey in the Straw” are as typical of our 
Southland as the jig is of Ireland. Use some of 
the beautiful songs of the American Indian, 
correcting as far as possible the prevailing 
idea among children that Indians have only 
bad emotions. Suggested is the lullaby in 
which the mother soothes the baby to sleep to 
the refrain “we-um, we-um, we-um,” much as 
we would say “by-lo” or “hush-a-by.” “Lulla- 
by” (Victor, 564). 

Take up the thought of the American cowboy 
and his life on the plains. He is a passing 
figure and will soon be but a myth. Western 
people have long told about his native songs, 
but only of late has there been any effort to 
collect and preserve them. Several _ typical 
numbers have been recorded for the phono- 
graph. Get the record “Whoopee Ti Yi Yo” 
(Victor, 19059). Let the class learn the words 
from listening and then sing it as a unison 
song. The music has a contagious swing, and 
the words suggest a period in our Western life 
when cattle were driven from Texas up to Wy- 
oming and Montana to graze and fatten for the 
market. Another good song in cowboy style 
is “A Roundup Lullaby” by the American song 
writer, Gertrude Ross (Victor, 45387). The 
words tell about the prowling coyote and the 
soothing sounds that quiet the cattle at night. 
This song material, if rightly handled, will 
certainly aid in teaching patriotism. 

A need of our age is imaginative stimulus. 
We shall surely deteriorate unless we sense 
and produce beautiful poetry, pictures, and 
music. One of the finest means to this end is 
found in romantic and program music. There 
is scarcely a composition in this style that will 
not afford correlation with English composi- 
tion. Having experimented for years along 
this line and knowing how important it is to 
stimulate the imagination, I feel impatient that 
there is not a general awakening. Recently I 
looked over the suggested topics for English 
composition in a dozen school systems. It 
seems unbelievable that only one of them had a 
topic that could be associated with music. 
Subjects ranged from lives of great statesmen 
to modes of transportation; even such topics 
as the Taj Mahal, the Pyramids, and the wall 
of old China were suggested. I wonder why? 
Something of emotional character, which 
would demand from the pupil more than an ar- 
rangement of encyclopedic facts, would seem 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Picture Study—“Deer in the Forest, Twilight” 


¥3] OSA BONHEUR was born at 
Bordeaux, France, in 1822. 
The family moved to Paris 
when she was eight years 
old. She went to a boys’ 
school with her brothers, 
and it may be that this early 
environment had much to do 
with the masculine self-reliance which was 
developed in her as she grew up. 

Rosa was only eleven years old when her 
mother died leaving the father with his 
four little children. He was very poor at 
that time but he did his best to provide for 
their future. Rosa was apprenticed to a 
dressmaker, but could not become inter- 
ested in needles and thread. She loved an- 
imals and liked to draw pictures of them. 
Finally, Raymond Bonheur, the father, de- 
cided to keep his lively young daughter at 
home, which was just what Rosa desired. 
Her father, who was a drawing teacher, 
taught her to paint. As all of his children 
showed an inclination toward painting, 
M. Bonheur found it necessary to make 
room for them in his studio. From that 
time on the children were happy. 

Rosa soon had a menagerie of rabbits, 
chickens, squirrels, and ducks. When she 
was nineteen years old she began to ex- 
hibit pictures at the big Paris Salon. After 
her first two entries there, which were 
“Two Rabbits” and “Goats and Sheep,” 
Rosa’s fame spread. She was a tireless 








By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Questions to Answer 


What attracts your attention first 
in this picture? In what position are 
the deer? How many can you see? 
What else is in the picture? Do you 
think that the trees improve the 
painting? Do you think that this 
particuar part of the forest is very 
dark? 


Have you ever seen any deer? 
Where? Can they run very fast? 
How does this help them? When 
fighting, what do the deer use to de- 
fend themselves? What kind of deer 
are found in the arctic regions? How 
are they used? 


Do you know the story of the art- 
ist who painted this picture? Where 
did she live? How did she dress 
when she worked in her studio? Do 
you think that she was a good artist? 
Why? Where can you see the orig- 
inal painting? 





worker, and often visited the big animal 
pens, where she made careful studies of 
horses, cattle, and oxen. In order not to 


attract too much attention at these places: 


she wore a peasant’s blouse and trousers, 


“DEER IN THE FOREST, TWILIGHT” 


and masqueraded as a young man. This 
form of attire proved to be such a success 
that she adopted it when working on her 
paintings. 

Rosa Bonheur was soon recognized as 
one of the foremost painters of animals, 
People came to her studio to buy her beau- 
tiful paintings, and before long she had 
accumulated enough money from these 
sales to enable her to build a fine home in 
the country. Here she kept a stable full 
of animals of many kinds. Her two bro- 
thers and her sister also became well- 
known artists. 

“Deer in the Forest, Twilight” is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest paintings that 
Rosa Bonheur produced. The center of 
interest is, of course, the deer themselves. 
While the trees have been subordinated to 
the deer, their graceful lines help to give 
dignity and restfulness to the composition. 
See how cleverly any appearance of stiff- 
ness has been avoided by slightly slanting 
the trees here and there so as to keep them 
from seeming too regular. 

Children will be interested in stories of 
deer, elk, and moose, and their habits. The 
reindeer of the Laplanders may be studied, 
and a simple way to draw a side view of a 
deer may be taught to the children. This 
art lesson will be found useful in Christmas 
illustrative work. Pictures of these and 
other animals may be collected and used 
as a basis for nature study. 








HE sketch at 

the left shows 

the frame of 
trees which Rosa 
Bonheur has 
placed around the 
deer in order to 
center your atten- 
tionon them. The two large tree trunks in 
the foreground curve toward the deer. The 
branching limbs overhead help to cut off the 
vertical lines of the trees and carry your eyes 
back to the subject of the picture. 


















BRANCHES AND 

SHADOWS MAKE 

A FRAME FOR THE 
EER 











Of all Rosa Bonheur’s animal friends, the 
deer were among her favorites. She would 
hide for hours in the woods watching them 


eat and rest. Probably this picture was 
painted after one of these trips. See how 
quiet and peaceful the deer look. Oneof them 
stands as if he were on guard, while the other 
two rest. Notice their big antlers. They are 
beautiful, and useful too. 


The artist has given the picture the effect 
of twilight or evening by the soft tones used in 
her painting. When we look at this picture 
it makes us feel as though we should like to 
be in such a forest where we could steal up to 
take a peek at the deer. This is probably just 
what Rosa Bonheur had in mind when she 
painted the picture. The original of this 
painting is in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Deer in the Forest” 


rom a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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The Yellow-Billed Cuckoo 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


billed cuckoos are among those that 

migrate through the West Indies and 
Central America and winter in South America. 
To be sure, a few of them linger on our Gulf 
border during mild seasons, but almost all of 
them go farther south. Though flying much 
lower in foggy and stormy weather, these birds 
are known to fly at an altitude of a mile or so on 
bright days while migrating. 

The yellow-billed cuckoos are rarely seen in 
the North before May. They come singly, the 
males a few weeks in advance. They are sum- 
mer residents practically all over the United 
States, but greater numbers of them live in our 
southern and eastern states. 

These shy denizens of our hedges, woods, 
groves, parks, and orchards usually make their 
nests on the horizontal branches of apple trees, 
but sometimes they build in a thorn tree or a 
cedar tree. The nest is generally from five to 
eight feet from the ground. It is a mere plat- 
form of sticks and twigs, with scarcely any con- 
cavity, and a strong wind often sweeps the eggs 
from the nest. From below, the eggs may easily 
be seen through the flimsy construction. Some- 
times the builders make use of maple blossoms 
to lend a bit of softness to the nest, and a piece 
of rag is nearly always twisted into the struc- 
ture, which helps you to identify it. 

It is best to study this bird’s nest after its 
owners have abandoned it, as the cuckoo is par- 
ticularly intolerant of human beings and the 
mother cuckoo is very suspicious. Do not ap- 
proach the nest while she is sitting, as she is 
apt to desert it when discovered; moreover, if 
she thinks that her eggs have been handled in 
her absence, she either throws them out or for- 
sakes them altogether. 

Unlike almost all birds, the cuckoo neither 
flutters nor shows any sign of apprehension when 
disturbed — she merely glides silently into a 
neighboring branch. If, however, you should 
some day find one of her babies on the ground, 
and try to take it into your hand, she behaves 
differently. She then gives vent rapidly to her 
familiar guttural notes, “tut! tut! tut!” while 
she trembles and flutters and tries to lure you 
away from her nestling. 

It is always difficult to identify bird babies, 
but the mother cuckoo will not allow you to re- 
main long in doubt, as she completely forgets 
her own danger in her anxiety for her young. 
When you release the baby 
bird, it goes flopping, partly 
flying, and hopping after the 
mother, who has silently slip- 
ped back among the trees, 
where she makes a soft, tap- 
ping sound, a modification of 
“kuk! kuk! kuk!” which is in- 
tended to reassure her little 
one. This tapping sound, by 
the way, is often mistaken for 
a woodpecker’s. 

The oval, greenish-blue eggs 
are about an inch long. The 
shells are close grained and 
without gloss, and are never 
spotted, though often mottled. 
Because the eggs are laid at 
irregular intervals, a_ half- 
grown bird is often in the nest 
with a very young bird. Some- 
times a cuckoo’s egg is laid in 
the nest of a robin or a cedar 
bird, but this does not happen 
often. As a rule, our cuckoos 
build their own nests and rear 


ILLIONS of birds are making the south- 
ward journey in October. The yellow- 


their own young; besides, they are as tender and 
careful of their young as is any bird. It is the 
European cuckoo that is guilty of making no 
nest and of allowing birds of a different kind to 
bring up its family. 





Blackboard Reading Lesson 


The yellow-billed cuckoo is larger than 
the robin. 

It is between twelve and thirteen inches 
long. 

Its satin plumage is  brownish-gray 
above and grayish-white beneath. 

The outermost tail feathers are edged 
with white. 

The cuckoo has short legs and weak feet. 

It is very awkward on the ground. 

The American cuckoo builds its own 
nest and rears its own young. 

The cuckoo does not build so good a nest 
as do other birds. 

The eggs are oval in shape and greenish- 
blue in color. 

They are about an inch long. 

The cuckoo’s flight is silent, rapid, and 
horizontal. 

It is able to fly noiselessly because of its 
short, rounded wings and long, broad 
tail. 

These birds do not perch upon twigs in 
the open. : 

They stay in the foliage and keep close 
to the tree trunk. 

The pigeon hawk is, perhaps, the cuck- 
0o’s most dangerous foe. 

The cuckoo shows no sign of fear when 


disturbed. 

This bird is our greatest caterpillar 
hunter. .- 

It is a very good friend of the fruit- 
grower. 


The cuckoo is a summer resident all over 
the United States. 

It migrates to South America. 

Two names that have been given the 
cuckoo are “Indian hen” and “rain 
crow.” 

(For questions based on this text see page 93. 














Photograph by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


The Yellow-Billed Cuckoo 


While the mother bird is sitting, her mate is 
never far away, and he instantly sounds an 
alarm if a person approaches. From time to 
time he relieves her of the duty of incubation; 
and both parents work early and late to keep 
their nestlings well supplied with caterpillars. 

When first hatched the cuckoo is very ugly— 
black, nearly naked, and greasy looking. When 
two days old it is about four times as large as 
the unhatched egg by its side, and its mouth has 
an enormous spread. After four days, downy 
patches appear on its bare skin, but the feathers 
remain in a horny sheath until just before the 
youngster leaves the nest, making it look far 
more like a porcupine than a bird. When these 
sheaths begin to burst, a fully formed feather is 
released with each split, transforming this ugly 
baby into a most beautiful little bird, dressed in 
delicate blue-grays and browns. 

The cuckoo’s flight differs from that of other 
birds, being absolutely silent, rapid, and hori- 
zontal. Its short, rounded wings and long, broad 
tail give the bird its noiseless, gliding flight 
while passing from tree to tree and from bush 
to bush. It flies about as high as the middle 
point of average-sized maples. A cuckoo is sel- 
dom seen perched upon a twig in the open; it 
always stays in the foliage and keeps close to the 
trunk of the tree. Here it quietly hunts for 
food, which consists mainly of caterpillars, espe- 
cially the hairy kind, which almost no other bird 
will touch. 

The yellow-billed cuckoo destroys thousands 
upon thousands of tent caterpillars. He eats 
cankerworms, fall webworms, tussock caterpil- 
lars, beetles, spiders, flies, and bugs, particularly 
those that infest apple trees. He will take his 
stand in a tree and explore its branches until he 
has caught every worm. Would you not say 
that he is a friend of man? 

Among the enemies of this interesting and 
beneficial bird are several species of hawks, the 
pigeon hawk being, perhaps, its most dangerous 
foe. 

“Hark, the cuckoo, weatherwise, 
Still hiding, farther onward woos you;” 


It would be hard to say why the cuckoo is 
called “weatherwise.” Still, many people call it 
the “rain crow.” The bird’s “couk, couk!’ is 
supposed to presage a shower, and when this 
fails to materialize, it is denounced as a false 
weather prophet. Another of its names is Indian 
hen. One of its calls has been suggested thus: 
“k-k-k-k-k-kow, kow, kow-ow, kow-ow.” 

The yellow-billed cuckoo is a 
larger bird than the robin, be- 
ing between twelve and thir- 
teen inches long. Its body is 
slim and graceful; its plum- 
age is like satin, soft and 
blended, brownish-gray above 
and_ grayish-white beneath. 
The under part of the tail is 
black and white and the outer- 
most tail feathers are edged 
with white. The bill is long, 
slightly bent, and very broad 
at the base. The upper bill is 
black with a fine edge of yel- 
low, and the lower bill is en- 
tirely yellow. Its eyes are 
hazel and feathered close to 
the yellow eyelid. The cuckoo’s 
feet are weak, and have two 
toes in front and two behind. 
Its legs are short, and it is 
very awkward upon the ground, 
where it moves in an ambling 
manner or leaps sideways. Its 

(Continued on page 93) 
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school and Shopping Bags of Black Oilcloth 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Indusirial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 
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An embroidered oilcloth bag 


HE photograph below shows a simple oil- 

cloth bag suitable for school or shopping 

use. The drawings (Figure I) give the 

shape and size of each section. However, 
they may be changed to fit the purpose of the 
bag. 

Before purchasing the materials make a full- 
sized paper pattern. This will enable you to de- 
termine the needed amount of oilcloth, lining, 
and braid. As oilcloth is wide, it is best to get 
enough material in one piece to make several bags. 

Cut the oilcloth and the lining; baste each sec- 
tion of the lining to the corresponding section of 
the oilcloth. Next, baste one of the long edges of 
section C to the edges 1, 2, and 3 of section B, 
letting the seams come on the right side of the 
bag. Cover these three edges with black silk 
braid 1%4 inch wide. Baste the braid carefully, 
with the middle of it over the edges of the bag. 
Stitch on a sewing machine. Bind edge 4 of sec- 
tion B and the joined-on edges of C (1 and 2) 
with braid. Baste the second long edge of C to 
the edges 1, 2, and 3 of section A, and cover 
them with the braid, allowing the braid to go 
around the flap. 

The handle is made of two strips of oilcloth, 











A plain oilcloth bag for school or shopping use 


each 7% inch wide and 18 inches long. Baste the 
strips together, keeping the seams on the right 
side of the bag. Bind the edges with braid, and 
sew the handle to the ends of the bag. 

The bag photographed is to be used for small, 
lightweight articles and is not lined. A design 
made of red circles and black lines was placed on 
the wrong side of the oilcloth before the pieces 
of the bag were sewed together. A small cork 
dipped in dye was used for printing the circles; 
the lines were made with a fine brush and black 


‘ink. The only touch of'color on the outside of 


the bag is the large button, which is decorated 
with enamel paints. A loop of braid sewed to 
the flap fits over the button to close the bag. 
Snap-fasteners may be used instead of the loop 
and button. 

Other bags of this same style were decorated 
with designs made in brilliant tones of enamel 
paints. The design was drawn on the oilcloth 
with a white crayon or white pencil and the out- 
line filled in with a thin coat of shellac. When 
this was dry the enamel was applied. 

The photograph at the top of the page shows a 
large bag lined with a fine quality of cretonne, 
the design of which repeats the colors of the 
wools used for the embroidery. The drawings 


give the shape and size of the sections (Fig- 
ure II). 

The design should be embroidered before the 
parts of the bag are put together. The photo- 
graph fails to show the beauty of this bag be- 
cause much of its attractiveness is due to the 
harmonious colors of the wools. 

The unskilled needleworker should simplify 
this design. It may be done by using three roses 
with leaves and placing them close enough to 
omit the intervening flowers (see the decoration 
on pattern Figure II, A). 

To embroider the rose, make an outline of the 
five petals and fill in with satin stitch, each 
stitch going toward the center of the rose. Place 
three or five large French knots in the center 
(see drawing of rose). Wrap the wool three or 
four times around the needle to make a large 
knot. 

Around the center of the rose place two or 
three rows of couching stitch to form the inner 
petals. The strands should be loose to form 
loops (see drawings). 

Wheat heads are made with lazy-daisy stitch, 
and forget-me-nots are made of French knots or 
of a French knot and five lazy-daisy stitches 


(see drawing). (Continued on page 96) 
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PORTRAITS a 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


Coolidge Lincoln 

Harding Washington 

Wilson Robert E. Lee 
Roosevelt James Whitcomb Riley 
Bryan United States Capitol 





In Beautiful Circassian or Polychrome Frames 
Complete with glass 13 x 19 inches. 


Washington 


Coolidge 














U. S. Capitol asi Cotton 
There is nothing more beautiful and attractive for the 
schoolroom than these excellent portraits of our famous 
men, and the picture of the United States Capitol at 
Washington, D. C. 


It is privilege 
lastifaffection f 





i wf ee YY 
Rd as is 


To be surrounded by these Historical Giants is an 


INSPIRATION 


to every pupil. You will have many opportunities to 
hold up the lives of these men as an example in your 
study of History and Civics. You should have several 
Bryan of these Portraits on the walls of your classroom. 





D. With each order for the Hi we will se 
lets to help you with yourf Drills an 


These 4 page leaflets cont@® brief hist 
can’s Creed, The Flag Salffand Pledge 
on the fourth page appeaie Words a 
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Take advantage of the most wonderful opportunity thafRs ever 
free of all cost, playground equipment, of value farf{ceedin; 


We Are Giving Absolutely Fre A 


Tf you will fill in order blank below, we will mail you POFAGE | 
Soft Lead Pencils, to be sold by your pupils for five cenfFach, a 
ceeds of same) we will mail you Free and postage prep@ your | 


Withc 





Special 


For the sale of 1% gross (216 lead pen- 
cils), amounting to $10.80, we will give 
you your choice of Two Premiums. 











Extra Special 


For the sale of 2 gross (288 lead pen- 
cils), amounting to $14.40, we will give 


you your choice of Three Premiums. An Easy Way to Get Many Useful Little Things for Your School 


























THESE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIAL LETTERS RECEIVED WIBUT THI 
Eagle River, Wis. Timberville, Va., Beatty, Pa. 
; April 8, 1925. April 30, 1925. May 11, 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Amel Novel 
American Novelty Co., _ en Minneapolis, Minn. aes 

Minneapolis, Minn. ‘aaa oe li wd . Dear Sirs: The large picture of Lincoln “ 

Dear Sirs: We received our pictures in good nea which our school earned by selling All a Ay a 
shape and they are certainly beyond our ex- Gentlemen: Our premiums received today. Pencils, arrived in perfect condition and we at “go eee 
pectations. If we sell pencils again it will We are very much pleased with them. So well pleased with it. The fitted pencil case “ee al ow 
sure be for the American Novelty Co. much nicer than we expected. Many thanks. handkerchiefs are very useful and are muc specia 

appreciated. Please accept our thanks for all 5. Ccept o1 

I remain, Yours truly, your kindness to us. Yours truly, ity, V 

Eva K. Wetzel, Sanborn School. May Vanpelt. Florence McLaughlin. Miss Glac 
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Large 
Size 


BASKET BALL 







A NECESSITY IN EVERY SCHOOL ROOM. 











FOR THE PUPIL 


Selling the largest number of pencils 
we will award this 


JACKIE COOGAN SCHOOL COMPANION 























5x8 FOOT BALL Metal box with 
AMERICAN FLAG hinged cover beau- 
tifully finished in 
various colors. 
Contains 4 finest 
quality rubber-tip- 
ped Pencils, one 
pen holder, one 
pen point and one 
eraser. 


Cotton Bunting, Sewed Stripes, Printed Stars. 


It is privilege as well as a duty to create a deep and 
lastifiaffection for “Old Glory” among your pupils. 


sO OUul Flag his Month 





the Hi we will send you absolutely free 10 of our Flag Leaf- 
yourme Drills and Patriotic Exercises. 













n brief history of the Flag, Civic Creed, The Ameri- 
and Pledge to the Flag as well as Code of the Flag and 
e Words and Music of the Star Spangled Banner. 


FOR THE 
TEACHER 


For her inter- 


Genuine 
Cowhide Leather 
Fitted With 





as ever been offered to secure Best Rubber Bladders ” aa 
ceeding your expectations. Manufactured i aeeiteall deaaeaall 








this box of 


Fee Premiums as Illustrated Embroidered 





AGE PREPAID, one gross, 144 high grade No. 2 









ach, and immediately upon receipt of $7.20 (pro- §=-—______________________ 
# your choice of one of the premiums illustrated. AMERICAN NOVELTY CO,, 7 





Northwestern Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 






Without Spending One Penny of Your Own Money. 
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| | gross of Lead Pencils to be sold 


JUT THE SLIGHTEST EFFORT ON OUR PART 
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_ S ' . ” ’ : made within 60 days we are to receive the Three Em- 
Novelty Co American Novelty Co., broidered Handkerchiefs for the Teacher, and Pencil 
Dolis Minn és Minneapolis, Minn. Case for the pupil selling the most pencils. 
™ ’ ; Dear Sirs: I received the picture of Lincoln 4 | 
G's: We received the Ball, Picture, yesterday. It arrived in fine condition. We State Articles Wamted...........-..-.-.2--..ecsceceecsessseeecsneesenneeennes 
and Kerchiefs today and words will have enjoyed it very much. The pupils are 
S our thanks and admiration for more than pleased with it. With such beau- fe ee ee eee eee 
ae especially proud of our picture tiful pictures in a school room I feel that they 
os; Ccept our sincerest thanks for are going to be quite an incentive to the pupils. | WS aii cinecessnteeaateesecmenesnacecheeseceseencenesoene | 
sity, Very truly yours, We thank you very much. Sincerely, 
Miss Gladys Wist and her pupils. Clara Hodge and pupils. | ST ieiiiiaiseleiasini vienna atinienntaniensinicseenhiliaiiiaaiitaiinewontioon | 
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More About the Robin Moth 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MARY AVERILL 


I have four wings. 

My wing's are wet and weak. 

It was hard to crawl out of the 
cocoon. 

Now I must rest. 

Soon my wings will be dry and 
strong. 

Then I shall fly away. 

I never eat. 

I cannot chew or drink. 

My brown wings are beautiful. 

I have red and white on my wings. 

I have two little black spots on. my 
wings. 





© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


The spots look like eyes. 

I am the color of Robin Redbreast. 

Iam a Robin Moth. 

Iam a silk moth. 

My real name is Cecropia. 

I measure six inches from the tip 
of one wing to the tip of the other. 

I have two little feelers on my head. 

They are my antennae. 

They look like feathers. 

I smell with my feelers. 





© wu. W. Browncil, Paterson, N. J. 


Now I shall fly to find my mate. 

She is the largest moth you will see. 

Look at the tiny round eggs. 

They are on the willow leaves. 

Mother Moth laid them. 

She laid many, many eggs. 

The eggs are cream colored. 

On one side there is a tiny red 
stripe. 

See the two little caterpillars. 

They hatched from the tiny eggs. 

The caterpillars are very hungry. 

They will eat and eat and grow big. 

Then they will spin silk cocoons and 
go to sleep. 





©. L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 93.) 
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A Design for an October Calendar 


This design may be reproduced with colored crayons on the blackboard and the class can daily fill in the day of the month and the weather record. 
Carbon or hectographed copies of it may be given to children to trace and color and to use for individual weather records. 











OCTOBER: 


TUES: | WED: |THUR?-: 
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ORN husks may be used for 

‘" making many beautiful and 

useful articles. The husks 

should be gathered soon af- 

ter the corn has matured. If they 

are left out until late autumn they 

usually become mildewed and dis- 
colored. 

The husks may be dyed if you 
wish to introduce centers or bands 
of color in your work. There are a 
number of plants whose bark, roots, 
leaves or flowers will produce good 
colors. Many books on_ basketry 
have a chapter devoted to dyeing of 
raffia and other basketry materials. 
The experiments in dyeing are in- 
teresting if one has time for them. 

There are some rules for dyeing which must 
be observed whether one uses the commercially 
prepared dyes or the native vegetable prod- 
ucts. These rules are: 

1. Always soak the husks or raffia in cold 


II. A Corn Husk Mat 





By MARY B. GRUBB 
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I. A Corn Husk Thanksgiving Basket 


water for an hour before immersing in a dye. 

2. Bring the dye to boiling point; then let 
it gently simmer after you immerse the husks 
or raffia. Never boil the dye while the bas- 
ketry materials are in it, as boiling rots them. 
Husk and raffia may be dyed at the 
same time. 

Walnut hulls give a beautiful brown. 
The tone varies with the age of the 
hulls. The green hulls give a lighter 
tone than the matured hulls. 

When you are ready to make a mat 
or basket, separate the husks and 
wash them thoroughly in cold water. 
Let them lie in clean water for about 
10 minutes. After removing them 
from the water, roll them in a Turk- 
ish towel, in which you may leave 
them until they are needed. 

Drawing 4 shows a table mat. Al- 
ways make a full-sized pattern if you 
plan to introduce color into the work. 

Take three leaves of the husks, roll 
them -together and wrap with raffia 
which is threaded in a blunt crewel or 
raffia needle (see drawing 1). Coil 
in a ring and fasten to form the first 
row or center (see drawing 2). 

For the second row continue to coil 


Corn Husk Mats and Baskets 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


the husks around the first row, se- 
curing them to it with groups of 
stitches, each group made by tying 
two over-and-over stitches together. 
The tie comes between the new row 
and the preceding one to which you 
are binding the coil (see drawing 2 
and photograph A). When ready 
for the third row, insert a new leaf 
of husk in the middle of the coil; 
and for the remainder of the work 
use four leaves. 

To keep the coil of uniform thick- 
ness insert one leaf at the thin point- 
ed end and the next one at the thick 
broad end. For a small mat or bas- 
ket care must be taken that the piec- 
ing or joining in a row does not come 


opposite the piecing of the previous row. 

With the fourth row take each tie-stitch 
directly over the stitches of the preceding 
Bring the needle up first at left and 


(Continued on page 95) 

































WHEN COIL IS FASTENED, 
CUT OFF END OF HUSKS 


“ 


SEE A” land 2 
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A Columbus Project for Primary Pupils 








Columbus 


HIS Columbus project, which was worked 

out by second-grade children, offered an 

opportunity for the correlation of lan- 

guage, dramatization, history, and geog- 
raphy. During the month of October the chil- 
dren were very much interested in the story of 
Columbus. After the teacher finished telling a 
part of the story, the children retold it and dram- 
atized it. When the whole story had been told, 
the pupils were well acquainted with Columbus 
and his associates. 

Each child made a picture storybook of Co- 
lumbus’ life. The teacher had short paragraphs 
typed which had been written by the children, 
describing different scenes in his life. These 
paragraphs were pasted into the storybooks. 

The class had become so interested in the sto- 
ry, that they decided to make up a play and give 
it in the assembly hall. Different children were 
tried out for the characters. In this way our 
whole play was worked out and developed. 

The teacher saw none of the costumes until 
the day that the play was given. 

This is the play that was worked out by the 
children and teacher. The teacher was able to 
sit in the audience the day that the play was 
given, as the children managed the whole af- 
fair. The simple stage 
settings for each scene 
were changed by the 
children. 


COLUMBUS PLAY 


ANNOUNCER: Chris- 
topher Columbus was 
born in Genoa near 
the sea. He loved the 
‘hips and the sea more 
than anything else. His 
father was a wool 
weaver, Christopher 
did not like this work. 


ScENE I (Boyhood) 


CoLuMBus: Oh, Iam 
So glad that school is 
out. I wonder whether 
a new ship has come in. 





By NORINE CONNELLY 


(He runs rapidly to wharf.) 
FATHER: Where is Christo- 
pher? I need him in the shop. 
MOTHER: He is down at the 
wharf, I suppose. I’ll call him. 
Christopher, oh, Christopher. 

CHRISTOPHER: Yes, Mother. 

MOTHER: Your father needs 
you. 

CHRISTOPHER: I’ll come right 
away. 

MOTHER: Run over to the 
shop. Father wants you to 
help him weave wool. 

CHRISTOPHER ({o his father) : 
When I become 4 man, Father, 
I shall not be a wool weaver, 
but a sailor. 

FATHER: Nonsense, boy; get 
to work. Do not be a dreamer. 


ANNOUNCER: Columbus went 
to school until he was fourteen 
years old. He liked geography 
and enjoyed making maps. He 
liked to read books of travel 
and to talk to the sailors. Co- 
lumbus went on several trips 
with the sailors. He had many 
thrilling experiences. He heard 
a great deal about Portugal and finally 
went there. He was then a young man. While 
in Portugal he married a beautiful lady, Felipa, 
whose father had been a sailor. Her father had 
died and left many papers and maps which Co- 
lumbus studied. 

The next scene shows Columbus appearing 
before King John. 


SCENE II (Jn Portugal) 


CoLuMBws: I will go to King John of Portugal 
and ask him to aid me in making a voyage across 
the Sea of Darkness in search of India. 

CoLuMbBus (to King John): I wish to show 
you my chart and tell you my plan. 

KING JOHN: I will look over your chart and let 
you know in a few days what can be done. (Ez- 
it Columbus.) 

KING JOHN: Why should I not have all the 
honor and riches? I will secretly send out a 
ship to see whether he is right. 

KING JOHN (to the page): Go quickly and 
bring two men. 

KING JOHN (to the sailors): Take a ship and 
sail out as far as you can and take this chart 
with you. 





The entire cast in their costumes, made without the aid of the teacher 








King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 


ANNOUNCER: The next scene shows the sailors 
back from their voyage. 


SCENE III (Same as in Scene II) 


SAILORS: A big storm came up. We were glad 
to return. Columbus’ idea is a very foolish one. 
Don’t let him persuade you to furnish money for 
ships. (Exit sailors.) 

COLUMBUS (entering): Have you finished ex- 
amining the chart? 

KING JOHN: We cannot accept your plan. 
have no ships and no money. 

COLUMBUS: I am very much disappointed that 
you cannot- furnish ships for such an important 
voyage. But I am more disappointed in your 
deceit. You have tried out my chart, and just 
because your men are cowards, you think my 
plan is a failure. Good-by. 


We 


ANNOUNCER: Columbus was very angry with 
King John, so he and his little son, Diego, left 
Portugal to go to Spain. His wife had died. He 
spent many long years pleading with the King 
and Queen of Spain. Lonely and disheartened 
he decided to go to France, but was persuaded 
to remain in Spain, as 
the following scene will 
explain 


SCENE IV (In Spain) 


COLUMBUS: I’ve spent 
so many years here in 
Spain with no results, 
that I have decided to 
go to France. 

Dieco: Father, may 
I go? 

COLUMBUS: You sure- 
ly may, son. 

CHILDREN 
street) 

First CHILD: There 
goes the man who 
thinks trees grow with 
their roots above their 
branches. 


(on 





(Continued on page 88) 
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How the First Grade Cared for Two Rabbits 


A KINDNESS TO ANIMALS PROJECT 


HEN Mrs. Johnston vis- 

ited the first-grade class 

she was delighted with 

the interest which the 
children manifested in the care of 
their pets. So she came to school 
the following week with a large 
covered basket. 

As she turned the lid of the bas- 
ket, up popped the heads of two 
rabbits—two plump little white 
fellows. 

“Oh! bunnies! bunnies!” said 
the children. “Are they to stay 
with us?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Johnston; “be- 
cause you take such good care of 
your pets, I have brought you 
these.” 

So she put the bunnies down on 
the floor and the problems of the 
project began. 

The children came up and sur- 
rounded the bunnies, stroking them and exclaim- 
ing over the cunning things which the bunnies 
did, as they stood up on their hind legs, hopped 
about, or cuddled down into furry balls. 

Presently the bunnies were returned to the 
basket for the rest of the morning, and the chil- 
dren seriously considered the first problem. 

Problem One.—What sort of home should the 
bunnies have? 

Jane thought of a box; John offered to bring 
one, and he did that very afternoon. g 

The bunnies were placed in the box, but a few 
days later they did not seem so lively and happy 
as when they first came. The children noticed 
this and decided that the bunnies needed more 
room in which to play. 

“It is too dark in the box,” the children said. 
So they fenced off a little yard with 
blocks and boards in order that the bun 
nies need not stay in their box and could 
have more light and freedom. But the 
bunnies, not content with their new free- 
dom, jumped over the fence and went all 
about the room. 

As the bunnies could not be allowed 
so much freedom, the children proposed 
putting them on the sand table. This 
was a happy solution in many ways. It 
was sanitary, as the sand could be easily 
removed and renewed and the zinc 
cleaned. The children could enjoy watch- 
ing the bunnies. However, it gave them 
no good place to sleep; so Peter brought 
a small box, which he placed at one end 
of the sand table, for a bunny house. 

Problem Two.—What food do bunnies 
need? 

This problem could not wait until 
Problem One was worked out. It re- 
quired immediate attention. 

John knew that bunnies ate carrots. 
Mary knew that they ate lettuce because 
she had heard the story of Peter Rabbit. 

Problem Three-—How to get food and 
where to get it. 

In the afternoon several of the chil- 
dren brought carrots and lettuce for the 
bunnies. Jane told the children that she 
had once had a bunny that ate too much 
green stuff and was made sick. 

“What can they eat, then?” asked John. 

“Oats,” said Jane. “Mother says some 
oats and some greens will be good for 
them.” 

‘Then let’s buy some oats,” said John. 


By EVA A. SMEDLEY 





Feeding the Bunnies 


The children agreed that they should buy 
some oats. 

“But we have no money,” said Peter. 

“T’ll lend you the money,” said the teacher. 

“My father says it is perfectly honorable to 
borrow money if we are careful to pay it back,” 
said John. 

So the teacher gave Peter and John twenty- 
five cents and they went to a near-by feed store 
and bought five pounds of oats.. 

When they returned they reported that the 
price of oats was four cents a pound. The five 
pounds had cost twenty cents and they had a 
nickel left. 

Problem Four.—How to repay the loan. 

This was solved by the Radio Concert Project 
described later in this article. 





Children Watching Their Bunnies 


Problem Five.—How to have the 
bunnies fed regularly and in right 
amounts; and how to supply fresh, 
clean water for them. 

The children brought greens gep- 
erously but irregularly, so that 
there was another difficulty to be 
met. 

The children decided to have a 
committee who should be responsi- 
ble for the right feeding of the 
bunnies. 

They chose John, Jane, and Hen- 
ry to serve for the first week. These 
children were'very proud to have 
their names posted as food com- 
mittee. 


Foop COMMITTEE 


John 
Jane 
Henry 


They served faithfully and regularly until their 
successors were chosen. 

Another committee was chosen to provide a 
shallow dish for water, and to keep it clean and 
filled with fresh water. 


WATER COMMITTEE 


Peter 
Bianca 
Jerry 


Problem Six.—How to provide for the cleauli- 
ness of the bunnies. 

Soon the children realized that if they were to 
keep the sand table clean and free from odor, the 
sand must be taken out, the zinc lining washed, 
and fresh, clean sand provided. 

For this work a sanitary committee 
was chosen, and posted. 


SANITARY COMMITTEE 


Mary 
Henry 
Charles 


The members of this committee were 
not only efficient but vied with each other 
in the faithful performance of the duties 
of their office. 

In order to raise the standard of the 
sense of responsibility in performing 
these duties, there were frequent dis- 
cussions. In these discussions the mem- 
bers of the committees who worked well 
were commended. 

Problem Seven.—To find a name for 
each bunny which would be appropriate 
and would also be satisfactory to the 
children. 

The following names were suggested 
by the children, written upon the black- 
board, and voted on: 

For one bunny: 

Peter Rabbit. 
Frisky. 
Snip. 

For the other bunny: 
Longears. 
Cottontail. 
Hippity Hop. 

Problem Eight—How can we share 
our pleasure in the bunnies with other 
children? 

The children so greatly enjoyed the 
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punnies themselves that the above problem arose. 
They decided to invite the kindergarten children 
to visit them and see their bunnies. 

The following letter was composed and sent: 


Dear Kindergarten, 
Come to see our bunnies. 





First Grade. 


The children were very happy to receive this 
" reply: 
it Dear First Grade, 
l, Thank you for your 
kind invitation. We 
- shall be glad to come. 


5 Kindergarten. 


This acceptance was 
a read over and over by the 
p children with genuine 
e pleasure. 

Problem Nine.—What 
to do with the bunnies 
after a few weeks’ stay 
at the school. 

This problem was wise- 
ly solved by giving them 
to a little crippled boy 
who lived near the school 
and had a large back 
yard. The children knew 
that their bunnies would 
be well cared for and that 
: they would add greatly 

to the happiness of the 
little crippled boy. 


Co @ of 


RESUME OF THE PROB- 
LEMS MET AND SOLVED 
IN THIS PROJECT 


Problem One.— How to 
provide an adequate home for the bunnies. 

Problem Two.—What food do bunnies need? 

Problem Three——How and where to get the food. 

Problem Four.—How to repay money borrowed. 

Problem Five-—How to have the bunnies fed 
balanced rations regularly. 

Problem Six—How to keep the bunnies’ quar- 
ters sanitary. 

Problem Seven.—What names to give the bunnies. 

Problem Eight.—How to share their pleasure in 
these pets with others. 

Problem Nine.—What disposal shall be made of 
the bunnies when it is time for them to leave 
the school? 


SUBJECT MATTER NECESSARY TO I"URTHER THE 
BUNNY PROJECT 


I. Language. 

1. Planning the home for the bunnies. 

2. Discussing proper food. 

3. Discussing sanitation. 

A, Discussing 
how to get 
money re- 
quired. 

5. Finding a 
name for 
each bunny. 

6. Appointing 
commit- 
tees. 

7 Assigning 
duties to 
each com- 
mittee. 

8. Writing let- 
letter of 
invitation 
to kinder- 
garten to 
visit the 
first grade 
and see the 
bunnies. 

II. Handwork. 
1. Labeling 









III. 


IV. 


II. 


Il. 


cartons to hold food for the bunnies. 

2. Making a house for the bunnies. 

8. Making bunny books. 

Spelling. 

1. In labeling cartons; as, lettuce, carrots, 
oats. 

2. In writing invitations; as, “Come to see 
our bunnies.” 

3. Names of bunnies. 


The Radio the Children Made 


Reading. 

1. Reading labels on cartons. 

2. Reading bill for oats. 

8. Reading acceptance of their invitation. 

4, Listening to stories about rabbits read 
to them. 


OUTCOMES 


. Habits. 


1. Promptness in duty to the bunnies, 

2. Regularity in their care. 

3. Habit of solving one’s own problems. 

Attitudes. 

. Greater sense of responsibility. 

. Co-operation with one another. 

. Kindness and consideration for pets. 

. Respect for ability shown by classmates. 

. Unselfishness in sharing their pleasures 
with others. 

Characteristics. 

1. Dependability. 

2. Resourcefulness. 


ar CONF 





Listening to the Radio Concert 
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THE RADIO CONCERT PROJECT 
The children suggested several ways of se- 
curing money to repay the loan used in buying 
food for the rabbits. One of the suggestions 
called for a lemonade stand. This was met by 
the objection that more money would be re- 
quired to purchase lemons, sugar, and ice, 

Finally a Radio Concert was proposed... Be- 
cause of the prevailing interest in radios, and 
because of a recent visit 
by a part of the class to 
a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, this suggestion was 
promptly adopted. 

Radio Concert Problem 
One—How to construct 
the radio. 

The general discussion 
led to the making and 
equipping of a broadcast- 
ing station out of an emp- 
ty pasteboard carton and 
a roll of manila card- 
board. An _ aerial was 
made from two _ cross 
sticks and wire. 

Radio Concert Problem 
Two.—How to make the 
headpieces. 

These the children 
made with circles which 
they cut from drawing 
paper, and connected by 
string. They made one 
headpiece for each pupil 
and each expected guest. 

Radio Concert Problem 
Three—How much to 
charge in order to meet 
the loan. 

It was decided that a charge of one cent each 
would be sufficient. So tickets like this were 
prepared: 

RADIO CONCERT 
June 1, 1925 
ADMISSION 1 CENT 


Radio Concert Problem Four—What to plan 
for the program, 

In the planning, the children chose mainly 
from things which they had done in their reg- 
ular school work. The following program was 


. arranged by the pupils and written on the black- 


board by the teacher: 


PROGRAM 
. Song, “Fido,” by the Group. 
. Bedtime Story, by Margaret. 
. Song, “Dolly Dear,” by Ethel. 
. Reading, “Billy Goats Gruff.” 
. Song, “Old Black Joe,” by William and 
Jack, 


ee 


Radio Concert 
Problem Five— 
How to advertise 
the concert. 

They practiced 
writing on the 
blackboard, 


Radio Concert 
for 
Bunny Benefit 
Admission 1 cent 


Then those who 
could write best 
made the posters. 
On June 1, each 
guest as he entered 
paid his one cent 
admission fee and 
received a_ head- 
piece. As soon as 
all were seated the 
program was car- 
ried out most 
satisfactorily. 
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“A Trip to Asia” as a Geography Project 
By Hattie B. Silvia 


Westall School, Fall River, Mass. 


HE eighth grade pupils of Westall School 

planned and carried out the following project 
as a geography review, and called it “A Trip to 
Asia.” The young travelers entered into it with 
such enthusiasm, and the attending results were 
so gratifying, that it may prove of interest to 
others. 

A committee of thirteen pupils was appointed 
to take charge of the work. They met and di- 
vided themselves into groups, each group to be 
responsible for one country. The work of these 
groups was to submit outlines, prepare dialogues, 
conversations, scenes, etc., to select the material 
to be used, and to assign topics to each of the 
eighty-four pupils in the grade who were in two 
different rooms. The time allowance for prepa- 
ration was one week. There were one or two re- 
hearsals of separate groups, and the project was 
given as a whole the following Monday.’ 

The whole school assembled in the auditorium. 
The president of the class rose and after greet- 
ing his audience invited them to join the class 
on a trip to Asia. 


Scene I 
PLANS 


Represents a meeting of the committee in 
charge at which the arrangements are made for. 
the trip, the route is planned, and work to the 
various groups is assigned. 


Scene II 
THE Trip ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


Two boys enter the train at Fall River station 
together with a porter in charge of their lug- 
gage. Two double chairs facing each other, 
with screens arranged to form an entrance, con- 
stitute the train. 

These two members of the party have missed 
the earlier train by which their friends jour- 
neyed to Boston. They converse as they speed 
across the continent, giving a few important 
facts about the largest cities along the route. 

Upon their arrival at San Francisco, our trav- 
elers meet their friends, and the party board 
the boat. 


Scene III 
“ALL ABOARD FOR YOKOHAMA!” 


“This is the ocean liner which will be our 
home for about three weeks as we cross the Pa- 
cific,” announces the Chairman. 

The boat is represented by sheets of gray card- 
board fastened together and made to stand 
against the high platform. The end pieces are 
shaped like the bow and stern of a vessel. 

The porter shouts, “All ashore that’s going 
ashore!” The whistle blows, handkerchiefs are 
waved; good-bys are shouted; and our ship sails 
out of the harbor. 


The party seat themselves on the deck, and 
one boy is carefully tucked into his steamer 
chair by the porter. Conversation is opened by 
a passenger who enumerates the exports which 
he saw placed aboard at San Francisco, presum- 
ably for Honolulu. 

After the stop at Honolulu, a lady remarks 
that she visited the city on a former trip, and 
describes it to her friends. 

A conversation takes place between two young 
men who expect to leave the party at Yokohama, 
and cross over to Siberia. One describes the 
country and the other the Siberian Railroad. 

One young lady is interested in Hong Kong. 

She hopes to buy a silk dress while there. 
Her friend is anxious to visit Canton. 

At this point, one of the girls announces that 
she has seen a Chinese lady on board. The rest 
of the party wish to meet her, and she is later 
invited to sing for them. Her song is “Chong— 
He Comes from Hong Kong.” 

Realizing that they are nearing Yokohama, a 
young man describes the city. 

Arrived at Yokohama, the party leave the ship 
and go their separate ways. 


Scene IV 
A VISIT TO A JAPANESE HOME 


The hostess is entertaining at a tea party. As 
the ladies chat together and sip tea, a little 
Japanese lady arrives and introduces three 
American friends. They are greeted with low 
bows, and served with tea. A conversation fol- 
lows in which our American friends ask ques- 
tions and tell of their observations. 

A Japanese lady remarks that she hopes the 
tourists will encounter no earthquakes while in 
Japan. She proceeds to tell about the ancient 
beliefs concerning them, and describes the recent 
earthquake. 

One of the ladies has noticed a miniature Jap- 
anese village spread out on the table. She in- 
quires about it, and the daughter of a rich tea 
merchant tells about the gardens, lanterns, etc. 

Three Japanese ladies describe respectively 
the temples, the great statue of Buddha at Kam- 
akura, and the religion of Japan. Another little 
lady describes the exquisite cloisonné vases 
which all have seen. 

One of the American guests admires the real 
Japanese silk dress worn by her neighbor, who 
proceeds to tell about the silk weaving. 

Somebody mentions Japan as a land of flowers 
and describes the gardens. 

The sacred mountain, Fujiyama, is the next 
topic of conversation. 

One of the Japanese ladies suggests that a 
song be rendered for the entertainment of the 
guests. Four young ladies then sing, “The Jap- 
anese Sandman.” 

At this point, an American lady asks about 
the style of dancing in Japan, whereupon the 
“Dance of the Cherry Blossoms” is described. 
A demonstration of this dance is then given by 
seven Japanese ladies with piano accompani- 
ment. They are very dainty and graceful as 








they circle in and out, back and forth, spreading 
their pretty fans and bowing, as they go to the 
back of the stage. 

The brother of one of the ladies now enters 
with his friend. He is associated with his fa- 
ther as a tea merchant, and he describes the busi- 
ness. His friend then tells about rice culture. 

The guests now take their departure, and all 
leave the stage. 


Scene V 
A GAME OF MAH JONGG 


Group seated at a table playing the Chinese 
game. 

Two Chinese merchants discuss business with 
their American friends. 

A Chinese engineer, who has been looking on 
at the game, tells about the Great Wall of China. 

In Scenes VI, VII, and VIII, we journey 
through India. 


Scene VI 
Up THE GANGES 


Six of our friends travel from Calcutta on up 
the Ganges River. One of the Indian guides 
describes the city of Calcutta. 


Scene VII 
ON THE TRAIN FROM AGRA TO BOMBAY 


The guide describes to two American tourists 
the points of interest along the route. Among 
the interesting features are the rock-cut temples 
and the monasteries. The guide’s friend ends 
by giving a graphic description of the beautiful 
Taj Mahal. 


Scene VIII 
A VISIT TO A HINDU HOME 


An American missionary in India introduces 
two of her friends to her Hindu hostess. They 
learn much from her concerning the castes of 
India, infant marriage, and other customs of 
the land. 

Two Hindu children enter, and excitedly re- 
late the tortures endured by a sick child. The 
missionary tells of the horrible practices of the 
Hindu doctors. 

The father enters, and the scene closes with 
his narration of a Hindu tale entitled, “The 
Bracelet-Bound Brother.” 


Scene IX 
IN SYRIA 
A Syrian shepherd, watching his flock on the 
hillside, is approached by two American travel- 
ers. One of the young men remarks on the 
Syrian’s dress as that of a shepherd, and asks 
him about the life of a shepherd in that coun- 
try. 
Scene X 
HOMEWARD BounpD! 
The whole class boards the ship. The whistle 
blows, and our travelers begin the homeward 
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journey. A certain young lady remarks that she 
would like to hear some of the impressions re- 
ceived from the visit to Asia. 

China is the first country to be mentioned 
and the following subjects are discussed: the 
food supply of China, Chinese block printing, 
Chinese tea-houses. An art student describes 
the temples. 

A missionary who is returning to this coun- 
try on furlough, tells of the religion of China, 
and of her work among the people. 

The conversation turns to India and the prod- 
ucts of the palm tree. 

The beautiful Pearl Mosque is described by 
an enthusiastic artist. 

One tells of the great need of doctors in India 
and another describes the misery caused by the 
heathen religions and contrasts it with the hap- 
piness attending belief in the Christian religion. 
All are grateful that they were born in a Chris- 
tian land. 

The harbor is in sight! A young man an- 
nounces, “Well, we are almost home.” 

One of his companions is ren.inded of Philip 
Nolan, the “man without a country.” He ex- 
presses a feeling of sorrow for one who can never 
again be permitted to see his native land. He 
inquires whether someone can recite the poem 
“America for Me” by Henry van Dyke. 

A young lady quickly responds. At the close 
of her recitation, a thrill of patriotism urges 
one of the boys to step forward and suggest a 
cheer for “the best land in the world.” With 
four cheer leaders at the front of the platform, 
the following rousing cheer is given: 


“Two! Four! Six! Eight! 
What’s the land that we appreciate? 
America! America!” 


A girl quickly steps to the piano, and the 
whole class sing the first and last stanzas of 
“America,” just as the ship glides into its slip. 
Our travelers quietly separate and go their sev- 
eral ways. 


Such a project is invaluable for the encour- 
agement of initiative, responsibility, and self- 
expression on the part of pupils, as well as for. 
the cultivation of a sympathy for all mankind— 
the ultimate aim in the study of geography. 


A Circus Word Puzzle 


By A. Bess Clark 
Head of English Department, North High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
So has the little rascal put my best 
hammer?” sputtered Grandfather one 
morning as he hunted in his tool chest for the 
missing tool. 

“T don’t know as I like the word rascal for 
your grandson,” suggested Grandmother mildly, 
as she held her floury hands away from her clean, 
blue apron and looked over her spectacles into 
the tool chest on the vine-covered porch. 

“Humph!” answered Grandfather in his most 
humpish manner. “Rascal’s a mighty fine word. 
Means something, too.” 

“What does it mean, Grandad?” came a voice 
from the doorway. And there stood the “ras- 
cal” in his blue coveralls with the missing ham- 
mer in his hand. Whenever Grandfather said a 
word meant something you were sure of a real 
story about words if you “kept at” him before 
he became busy with making the furniture he so 
dearly loved. Dick “kept at” Grandfather and 
the story was even better than usual. 

“A long time ago,” began Grandfather, “hunt- 
ing deer didn’t seem as cruel as it now seems to 
most of us. With hounds baying as they chased 





their prey, with hunters on horses galloping over 
bush and briar, with the red coats of the horse- 
men bright in the morning sun, the chase of the 
fallow deer was a thrilling if heartless pastime. 
Sometimes after hours of chase the exhausted 
buck was brought to bay. If it was a well-condi- 
tioned buck the men in red coats were glad. 
But sometimes, as though to punish them for 
their sport at the poor beast’s expense, they 
found the deer lean and scrawny. Such a lean 
fellow they called a rascal. So you see,” con- 
cluded Grandfather with his quizzical smile, 
“you cannot tell by the looks of a toad how far 
he can jump.” 

“Tell me another word story about animals,” 
begged Dick. 

“There’s the walrus you saw in the circus 
last week,” Grandfather went on thoughtfully, 
“Where do you suppose he got his name?” 

“Wal-rus,” repeated Dick, “wal-rus. That is 
a funny word. ‘Wal’ doesn’t seem to mean any- 
thing, and ‘Rus’ has no sense.” 

“Humph!” answered Grandfather. “Remem- 
ber,” he went on in his most telling manner, “you 
never can tell by the looks of a toad how far he 
can jump. ‘Wal’ is all that is left of the word 
‘Whale’ and ‘Rus’ is all that is left of an old, 
old word for ‘Horse.’ Whale Horse isn’t such 
a bad name for the big fellow, is it?” 

“Hi there, Dick!” called Phillip’s voice from 
next door. “Come on over and play circus. I’m 
going to be the clown.” 

“I’m going to be a Whale Horse in a tank,” 
shouted Dick as he tore down the steps and 
through the hedge. 


Now—and Then 
By Beulah Averill 


A GENTLE tap at the door of the eighth 
grade room. Miss Allen was supervising a 
lesson in literature that one of her girls was 
“taking up,” as she termed it, with the class. 
She stepped into the corridor and after a few 
minutes returned with four visitors, mothers of 
four of the children in the room. The lesson 
went on under the careful guidance of three dif- 
ferent pupils who had been assigned to prepare 
that section of the text. They were studying 
Whittier’s “Snowbound,” and it was proving 
most interesting. Except for an occasional ques- 
tion from Miss Allen the class conducted its 
own recitation. Could these quiet, well man- 
nered young people, the visitors asked them- 
selves, be their own and their neighbors’ chil- 
dren who were never still at home—children 
who were continually causing parents to exclaim, 
“What can I do with William—or Mary—or 
Bob?” 

There was a short period after the literature 
lesson to arrange for home study and the next 
day’s work, and the bell rang for dismissal. 

Miss Allen ushered her guests into the cozy 
office. She had a feeling that they had come for 
one of those familiar parent-teacher talks, and 
so she was not surprised when Mrs. Pierce, 
mother of the sturdy William, asked: 

_“How do you do it, Miss Allen? Why, I’ve 
been trying to get that boy to stop so much read- 
ing all winter and so has his father but he gets 
three or four books from the library every week 
and besides he reads every paper he can get 
hold of. And last night he came home with, 
‘Rats, I can’t read any more outside of school!’ 
‘Why?’ I asked, holding my breath. ‘Oh, Miss 
Allen says we need all of our time outdoors these 
last few weeks, except what home work we have 
to do and I promised I’d do it, so I s’pose [’ll 
have to!’ And for two nights not a book has 


he touched outside of schoolbooks. 
me how you do it?” 

“Why,” laughed Miss Allen, “I had rather a 
confidential talk with the class and put it up to 
them. I think it was their idea as much as 
mine. We talk over these things and decide 
what we think is best to do and really I find that 
the majority do them.” 

“It seems to work in your case all right, but 
it does seem as though children do so many 
things nowadays that we wouldn’t have thought 
of doing when we were their ages,” said Mrs. 
Brooks. 

“That reminds me,” said Miss Allen, “and if 
you don’t mind my being personal I’ll tell you 
something that my brother and I did when we 
were about the size of these children. My 
youngest aunt was to be married and my mother 
and grandmother had the wedding cake all made 
months before and carefully wrapped in cloths 
and put away in a great stone jar down in the 
cellar. One day I met my brother coming out as 
I was going in the outside cellar entrance. ‘Say, 
Sis,’ he said, ‘If you’ll mend that little old base- 
ball of mine I’ll tell you where there’s some of 
the best gingerbread you ever tasted.’ I agreed 
and he told me which jar to look into, one in the 
darkest part of the whole cellar. After that for 
some time we would frequently pass each other 
on our way in and out. Then one day we were 
forcefully made to realize that we had been eat- 
ing wedding cake instead of gingerbread and 
for some time we were looked upon as disgraces 
and outcasts. To this day I don’t think my 
grandmother has quite forgiven us for that and 
some other things we did.” 

After a few comments meek little Mrs. Ross 
remembered an experience of hers that had cost 
her a good switching in her younger days. ‘“We 
had a little hen-house on the back part of our 
lot,” she said, “and early one summer evening 
two of my brothers and I went down to see if the 
chickens had gone to bed. We were never al- 
lowed to carry matches, but my older brother 
pulled three great snappy ones out of his pocket 
and said he bet he could smoke every chicken 
out of that hen-house. As far as I can remem- 
ber my other brother and I were perfectly willing 
to help him try, and ina very short time we had a 
smoke that was curling up over the roof of the 
little building. We were thoroughly frightened 
and screamed loud enough to bring Father who 
put out the blaze before much damage was done, 
We were the ones who were most damaged, as 
he got a switch of the stinging variety and tried 
it out on all three of us.” 

“I’m sure I could never picture you, Mrs. 
Ross, doing anything like that,” said Mrs. Pierce. 
“You surely have changed. Come to think of it, 
I do remember times that I did things which 
must have made my mother’s life rather miser- 
able at times—such as locking myself in a room 
and reading when I should have been at work. 
One of my worst habits was reading until I fell 
asleep, leaving the light on.” 

“Ah, now I know where William gets his love 
for reading,” said Miss Allen. 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Pierce, “and it 
really looks as if he has done more in trying to 
cure himself of too much reading than I ever 
did.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Davidson, “I remember 
some things about myself that were not very 
flattering. When I was big enough to know bet- 
ter, a friend of mine and I tricked a poor little 
half-witted girl into a swamp and penned her 
there with bushes and ran away for fear her 
people would catch us and give us what we right- 
fully deserved. When I think of that and some 
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other things, I begin to have a much more leni- 
ent feeling toward my children.” 

“Why, of all things,” exclaimed Mrs. Brooks, 
glancing at the little desk clock, “it’s nearly six 
o’clock and I should have been home long ago. 
This talk has done me more good than I can tell. 
It just takes something like this to make us 
think more and have more patience with the 
children.” 

“It certainly is so,” said Mrs. Pierce. “We have 
you, Miss Allen, to thank for much help. No 
wonder the children think so much of you. You 
always seem to understand them.” 

Watching her visitors go down the walk, Miss 
Allen was glad that she had made it a part of 
her work to understand her girls and boys. 


Scholarship and Citizenship Honors 
By Gladys Winifred Beckman 


Given: 40 eighth grade pupils—average and 
above average in mentality—fast workers, 
quick thinkers, and leaders in school activities. 
Many of them are much given to bluffing an- 
swers because of wide information. Some are 
capable of preparing a thirty-minute assign- 
ment in ten minutes. 

To Find: (1) Means of providing enriching ma- 
terial for the regular course of study for pu- 
pils who are not working up to their capacities. 
(2) Means of providing a system of recogni- 
tion for the extra work accomplished. 

My Solution: Scholarship and Citizenship Hon- 
ors. 

“Scholarship and Citizenship Honors” is the 
name of a plan devised for giving recognition to 
pupils for service of merit performed for the class, 
school or community, or as extra-curricular work. 
The plan proved so popular that it was the means 
of making my eighth grade room one of the 
most efficient and wide-awake rooms in the 
school. It was the means of eliminating waste 
time and the detrimental habit of “dawdling.” 
It kept even the brightest pupils working at 
profitable projects to the limit of their capacities. 

The teacher’s preparation for the day on which 
the plan is to be presented is highly important. 
She must have the plan so well in mind that she 
will anticipate all the suggestions the class may 
make. She should have had the eight hours’ 
sleep necessary to put her in the most desirable 
and good-natured frame of mind. Her dress this 
day should fit her mood and she should be in- 
clined to smile with folks. Have you ever no- 
ticed, when you smile and are feeling in tune 
with life and the world, that your class runs 
merrily along with no hitches at all? Hitches? 
I am glad that I struck upon that word. It will 
sum up the teacher’s preparation definitely. Be 
prepared and allow no hitches. 

Supposing you have chosen the day with care, 
write on the board “Scholarship and Citizenship 
Honors” so that the young hopefuls will know 
what you are going to talk about and will get 
used to the term. Then proceed somewhat as 
follows: 

“We are going to talk about a new plan in 
which I believe you will be interested. If you 
would like to try it, we will do so. I want you to 
think about it, be ready to vote for or against it, 
and make suggestions for its improvement. It 
is a plan for keeping a reccrd of your accom- 
plishments other than your regular assignments. 
Many of you are doing really worth-while things. 
William has been most successful in securing ad- 
vertisements for our monthly. Jean wrote a 
splendid editorial. Miriam held the attention of 
the entire assembly when she talked on “Good 
Sportsmanship.” Just last week Albert made an 


excellent poster for “Better Speech Week.” Jim 
kept the boards spick and span for two weeks. 
All these things were done willingly and were 
well done. They were a help to the doers as well 
as to others. I think it would be fun to keep a 
record of the things we do because we like to do 
them and because we like to be of service. 

“We might call these accomplishments ‘hon- 
ors’ and record them on ladders, adding one new 
rung for each new honor. We might call our lad- 
ders ‘success ladders’ and have the rungs of dif- 
ferent colors, depending upon the kind of honor, 
Citizenship honors might be blue; English hon- 
ors green, etc. 

“This gives you the idea of the plan. I am 
going to give you ten minutes to make sugges- 
tions and to ask questions and then you will 
have an opportunity to vote.” 

So the leader concludes the first lesson on 
“Scholarship and Citizenship Honors.” If she 
has planned carefully, her yeast will leaven the 
lump and she will have a busy, happy roomful of 
responsible citizens who will gain personal de- 
velopment through group development and will 
possess growing ideals of service and brother- 
hood. 

After the vote is taken, it might be well to sug- 
gest that each be thinking of a list of possible 
honors. (This is taking it for granted that the 
plan has carried, as it did in our particular 
eighth grade class with a vote of forty for and 
none against the plan.) 

On the following day you and the class should 
make out a list for each kind of honor. It is well 


not to attempt too much at the start, as the lists 
may be added to from time to time. It is also 
important to keep the time units small so that the 
workers will not become discouraged. It is 
equally necessary to emphasize the importance 
of work well done. “Of course,” you say to the 
children, “it is only the work that is done in the 
best possible manner that deserves the award of 
an honor.” 

The following is the list of honors used by my 
class. I offer it as suggestive of the kind of ma- 
terial that the lists may include. 


CITIZENSHIP HONORS 
1. Care for the flower boxes for two wecks, 
Plant something new in one of the boxes. 
2. Plan and work out some one thing that will 
make the schoolroom or school building or 
grounds more beautiful. 
8. Care for the boards for one week. Furnish 
one new board cleaning cloth. 
4. Keep your own desk neat and in good order 
for one month. 
Care for the office for one week. 
Take charge of the library for one week. 
Care for the flag for one week. Know the 
rules in regard to the use of the flag. 
Assist with the clerical work of the class for 
one week. This work includes correcting pa- 
pers, recording grades, making charts, etc. 
9. Be able to write the words of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
10. Be able to write the words of the flag salute. 
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IHESE drawings may be used for booklets, 
posters, or the blackboard. The first three 
are especially suited for paper-cutting, but they 








IDEAS FOR OCTOBER DRAWINGS 


UNRUH SELBY 


may also be done in water colors. A heavy out- 
line around a blackboard design improves it. 
This may be made of a harmonious contrasting 
color; as, an orange leaf may 
be outlined in brown. A black 
or white outline is also good. 

No. 1. The oak leaves and 
acorns may be made in dull 
orange and the word “Octo- 
ber” in brown, on a cream 
colored background. The oak 
leaf units may also be used as 
a repeat border. 

No. 2. These Columbus 
boats may be made with white 
paper on a dark background. 
For a lesson on boats, place a 
number of large pictures of 
boats around the room and en- 
courage pupils to cut their own 
unit for a border by looking 
at a picture. 

No. 3. This bittersweet bor- 
der may be made as follows: 
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Color the leaves brownish 
green or brown, the berries 
orange, and the stems brown. 
Outline with black. Let pupils 
have sprays of bittersweet on 
their desks and _ encourage 
them to make their own de- 
signs by looking at the spray. 

No. 4. This may be used 
for a cover for a Roosevelt 
booklet. A booklet with quo- 
tations from Theodore Roose- 


loose 











velt would be good. Some in- 
tresting ones may be found in 
“The Story of Theodore Roose- 
velt,” by he ig G. Brum- 
baugh (I. Double Num- 
ber 405, RY Me ‘Owen Publish- 
ing Company). Roosevelt’s 
birthday furnishes an occasion 
for a most helpful lesson in 
patriotism. 
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ENGLISH Honors 


1. Write one news item, editorial, or poem that 
is good enough to be published by the school 
monthly. 

. Know four standard poems. 

Give a reading for the entertainment of the 

class or the assembly. 

. Write a playlet and direct its production 
(3 honors). 

. Plan an entertainment for the noon hour 
club. 

6. Assist for one week for one-half hour pefore 
or after school some pupil who is behind in 
his work because of absence. 

. Draw a poster pertaining to better English. 

. Write a poem or yell that is adopted by the 
school. 

9. Talk to the class for five minutes on some 
interesting subject. 

10. Read one book from the selected list and 

give a report on it. 
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HEALTH HONORS 


1. Keep the health chart for two consecutive 
weeks. 

2. Keep the health chart for four consecutive 
weeks (3 honors). 

3. Keep the health chart for six consecutive 
weeks (5 honors). 


4, If every member of the class participates in. 


the games at the intermissions for one week, 
each pupil in the class earns an honor. 


The next step is to get the machinery for the 
plan installed and in good running order. It 
makes the teacher’s work easier and the children 
like it better if there is a simple organization. 
This should consist of president, vice president, 
secretary, and committee on honors. In our 
school the organization was called “The Citizens’ 
Club” and convened each Friday afternoon from 
two until two-thirty. The business of the first 
meeting consisted of selecting the honors to be 
worked for during the following month and of 
reporting these to the committee on honors. The 
second and third meetings were called program 
meetings because the time was devoted to the 
giving of readings, entertainments, book reports, 
etc., by those working for honors. At the fourth 
meeting the names of those receiving honors 
were read and the honors were recorded on the 
ladders of achievement. The election of officers 
was also held at this time. 

In the matter of recording the honors I have 
found nothing quite so satisfactory as the ladder 
system. The ladder in itself seems to symbolize 
achievement through effort and the pupils like 
the idea of climbing rung by rung. There is no 
little competition also in seeing who can climb 
the highest by the end of the month or term. 
The simplest way to arrange the ladders is on a 
long strip of paper with each child’s name under 
his own ladder. The ladders should be drawn 
in lightly with pencil and the rungs put in with 
colored crayon as the honors are earned. This 
strip, which need not exceed sixteen inches in 
width, may be posted above the blackboard where 
it will be in evidence without taking up board 
space. A recording chart of this kind may easily 
be made by two pupils and if desired may be 
decorated with an artistic border. 

In conclusion I want to tell you some of the 
good things that resulted from this plan when 
given a five months’ trial. They will serve as 
goals for you if you try the plan. 

1. There was no waste time. Even those in- 
clined to laziness felt obliged to climb their lad- 
der, 

2. The pupils were learning the value of work 
well done and also the value of time. 





3. They were learning to work together, for 
some of the honors required the cooperation of 
the entire class. 

4, Interest in their school was growing. Sug- 
gestions as to possible improvements were fre- 
quently made. 

5. Schoolroom chores were not irksome now. 
The only difficulty to be met was the fact that 
there were too many service workers for the few 
places to be filled. 

6. Entertainments were no effort at all. There 
were always willing workers and material worked 
out in advance. One “live wire” wrote the parts 
for a minstrel show and put it on himself. An- 
other wrote an original health playlet and was 
prepared to produce it. 

7. Talent that I had not discovered before was 
soon brought to light and pressed into service. 

8. Pupils seemed to catch the spirit of meet- 
ing each new situation as it arose and did not 
hesitate to bring to bear upon it all the ability 
that the class possessed. 

9. Class and school spirit ran so high that it 
was contagious and inspirational to work with 
the group. 

10. The citizens were really growing and de- 
veloping by working with and for each other. 


Economy in English Teaching 
By Bertha M. Bardwell 


[TUBING years of teaching English in grades 

and high school and later in observation 
of others’ work as teachers, I came to see that 
there was much fruitless effort and consequent 
waste of time of both teachers and pupils. My 
own experimentation to eliminate this waste 
lod me to believe that the cause of it lay in the 
failure of teachers to see and use the relation- 
ship of English to other subjects on the pro- 
gram. 

A teacher should be sensible of the truth 
that, after a child can read and write, speaking 
and writing become the medium through which 
all other subjects are taught. Geography, his- 
tory, literature, health, nature, and citizenship 
lessons, even arithmetic—these are the princi- 
pal sources from which children draw the ma- 
terial for expression in school. Description, 
narration, exposition, argumentation, letter- 
writing, plays,—such are the forms taken by 
the thought expression. Punctuation, pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, varieties of sentences, 
parts of speech, correct speech forms, and 
spelling are but the technique incident to the 
expression of thought. Penmanship is the 
means of preserving the written thought, and 
art lessons illustrate and decorate the finished 
work. 

Every day and all day, the teacher needs to 
keep before her the truth I have just stated in 
order that the subjects she teaches and the re- 
quirements of each shall assume correct pro- 
portion and that correlation of subjects may 
be accomplished. To this end she must be 
given a free hand in planning her program, 
to change the order of it from day to day, and 
to vary the length of periods as she wishes. 
She must feel justified in maintaining a flex- 
ible program. 

Seeing clearly the relationship of English to 
other subjects and feeling free to plan her pro- 
gram, the teacher can carry on work which will 
render English, oral or written, an increasing- 
ly efficient tool for all other work. Geography 
and history yield their interesting material 
through silent reading lessons and oral repro- 
duction. Dramatization illustrates with aston- 
ishing vividness portions of history lessons. 


Speeches, and stories based on literature, cur- 
rent topics, anecdotes, care of health, supple- 
mentary geography reading or supplementary 
history reading, become oral English lessons, 
all or parts of which may be used later as writ- 
ten lessons. It only remains for the teacher 
to recognize the possibilities. 

During the oral work of children the teacher 
must be ever watchful that they express their 
ideas in sentence form. Often outlines may 
be written on the blackboard as a guide to their 
thinking and thus they learn how to arrange 
sentences in paragraph form. The teacher 
must quietly insist that words be well enunci- 
ated and pronounced and that speech errors be 
eliminated. A child who is interested in the 
speech he is making need never be disturbed by 
a teacher’s quiet insistence on correctness. 

It will be found that, now and then, a lesson 
must be given in which technique claims the 
child’s entire attention. Punctuation, verb 
forms, pronouns, possessives, etc., must be un- 
derstood. Such a lesson may take the form of 
dictation given by the teacher. Spelling les- 
sons composed of words collected from writ- 
ten papers should occur often. Lessons in pen- 
manship are necessary. Yet the teacher and 
pupil must never lose the truth that such les- 
sons are useful only for the purpose of improv- 
ing weak places; so that when the talks and 
written compositions are resumed, the child 
shall be enabled to make his meanings more 
clearly understood and enjoyed by his readers 
and hearers. 

For a long time there was a question in my 
mind as to how much written work should be 
preserved by careful penmanship. Now I be- 
lieve that a child should never be asked to 
copy painstakingly with ink any piece of com- 
position merely to have it corrected by the 
teacher and thrown away. His work should be 
written well and preserved only for a purpose 
in which he is interested. A school magazine; 
booklets of themes to be covered and decorated 
in art class; stories to be sent for lower grades 
to read; letters to be mailed; these and many 
other projects constitute reasons for careful 
preservation—reasons understood and partici- 
pated in by the pupils. 

I have tried to show how, if the teacher sees 
the relationship of English to other subjects 
on her program, she may constantly improve 
the English by regarding it as a medium 
through which she teaches all other subjects. 
The children interested at first only in the ma- 
terial under discussion will become interested 
in English as an art because they grow con- 
scious that no subject, however interesting in 
itself, can be made clear to others in writing 
unless the pupil expresses himself well, spells 
correctly, and makes his work legible. Simi- 
larly they will realize that in speaking it is 
essential that words be pronounced correctly 
and distinctly and that the speaker deserve the 
attention of his audience. Such a result is as 
satisfactory to pupils as it is to the teacher, 

ORMAL child and normal adult alike are en- 

gaged in growing. The difference between 
them is not the difference between growth and no 
growth, but between the modes of growth appro- 
priate to different conditions. With respect to 
the development of powers devoted to coping with 
specific scientific and economic problems, we may 
say the child should be growing in manhood. 
With respect to sympathetic curiosity, unbiased 
responsiveness, and openness of mind, we may 
say that the adult should be growing in child- 
likeness. One statement is as true as the other. 


—John Dewey. 
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October Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Little Talks About Trees 
By Ella Cummings 


—s the pretty leaf that I found in the school 
yard,” said a little girl one day in the fall. 

It was indeed a pretty leaf in form and color. 
That afternoon we drew and colored maple 
leaves. These were used later to write invita- 
tions on for our October Parent-Teachers’ meet- 
ing. 

The tree from which this leaf had fallen could 
be seen from our schoolroom window, and it had 
many other pretty leaves which would soon fall, 
for in autumn the maple tree dresses in bright 
colors as if she were going toa party. Then the 
wind makes wild music and the leaves dance 
gayly down to the ground, where they protect 
the seeds, the roots, and the plants during the 
cold winter. ° 

We memorized this stanza from the poem, 
“The Ripened Leaves,” written by Margaret E. 
Sangster: 

Said the leaves upon the branches 
One sunny Autumn day, 

“We’ve finished all our work and now 
We can no longer stay. 

So our gowns of red and yellow 
And our cloaks of sober brown 

Must be worn before the frost comes 
And we go rustling down.” 

After our talk about the maple tree, we decid- 
ed to learn the names of other trees growing in 
our school yard. We were fortunate in finding 
three oak, two maple, and five elm trees. These 
would afford us an opportunity for special study, 
as we could observe them during the school year, 
in fall, winter, and spring. 

The children collected, pressed, and mounted 
autumn leaves, writing the name of each leaf 
below the mounting. The most attractive of 
these leaves were placed in a “Community Leaf 
Booklet,” and presented to the Primary Super- 
visor at the close of school in June. 

In the autumn the tree yields fruit, forms leaf 
buds, sheds leaves, and sends sap to the roots. 
Then it rests so that it may be beautiful again 
in the spring. During the winter, the trunk and 
branches may be studied and in the spring, foli- 
age and the formation of fruit. 

Other interesting trees were observed along 
the streets, and in the yards at home. Among 
these were the poplar, weeping willow, pine, ap- 
ple, plum, and cherry. 

The apple tree, however, was the most attrac- 
tive to the children the day we visited the trees, 
because it still had apples hanging on the branch- 
es. We were given a basket and the children 
gathered some apples, which were taken to school 
the next day. 

We were allowed to use the school kitchen, 


where the children boiled the apples, strained 
the juice, measured sugar, and made jelly. We 
used some of this jelly for our Christmas party, 
and the rest we placed in a cupboard and sent it 
to the little classmates who were ill during the 
year. It always seemed to us that it speeded 
their recovery. 

The parks afford an excellent example of trees 
in groups. Snapshot pictures were taken of the 
trees in the fall, winter, and spring. We enjoyed 
comparing the October and June pictures of the 
same tree, especially the apple tree. 

We obtained a set of forest tree pictures. 
These pictures come in three sets, eight trees 
pictured in a set. Each sheet consists of three 
pictures: the tree, a section of the trunk, and a 
spray of leaves. A short description of the tree 
is also given. 

Set I, which contained the following pictures, 
seemed the most desirable for our use: Black 
Oak; White Pine; White Elm; Lombardy Pop- 
lar; American Larch; Red Maple; Willow; and 
White Birch. 

Having these pictures in the room, the chil- 
dren soon became familiar with the names and 
appearance of the different trees listed. 

After the leaves had fallen and the seeds were 
gathered, the shape, size, and arrangement of 
branches were studied. The children cut tree 
shapes from black construction paper, and made 
simple posters, using a gray background and 
white to represent the snow. These were quite 
effective. 

Before Christmas we studied evergreens. Some 
of the children had such trees in their yards at 
home and brought branches for observation. 
Among these specimens, we had four different 
varieties of evergreen: the white pine, Scotch 
pine, Norway spruce, and arbor vitae. 

The children noticed the following arrange- 
ment of the needles on these branches: the white 
pine, needles in cluster of fives, and three to four 
inches long; Scotch pine, needles in twos, one and 
a half to two inches long, growing from a short 
sheath; Norway spruce, leaves are not clustered, 
but are needle shaped about one inch long, and 
are four sided and sharp all around the branches; 
arbor vitae leaves are simple and scale like, are 
pressed in four rows, and have rather a flat 
appearance. 

We talked about pitch, which may be seen on 
the evergreen trees, and from which is made 
rosin, tar, turpentine, and chewing gum. 

Pencils are made from cedar; and pencil com- 
panies furnish valuable printed material, describ- 
ing the manufacture of pencils, and also send 
small samples of wood used for this purpose. 

Paper is made from the spruce, so that we 
really get pencils and paper from our evergreen 
trees. 


The spruce tree is a favorite, because it brings 
visions of Christmas trees, and the home tree 
may become very interesting to the child before 
it is decorated with its usual display of presents, 

During the latter part of March, we were giy- 
en a small quantity of sap from a sugar maple 
tree. From this we made maple sugar, and of 
course each member of the class had to have a 
taste. They decided that it had a better flavor 
than the maple sugar purchased at the stores; so 
this was one case where too many cooks did not 
spoil the broth. 

Pussy willows are always a source of attrac- 
tion to children. Branches of these were brought 
to school, and each child was given a branch to 
hold while we talked about the willow tree. 
These twigs are very pliable and the girls made 
pretty little willow baskets from some of the 
twigs. These they used later for May baskets. 
The boys made willow whistles. 

We had a lesson about the manufacture of wil- 
low and wicker furniture from the young shoots 
(called osiers) of this tree. Pupils drew pictures 
of the tall willow and her weeping sister. 

Joyce Kilmer’s beautiful poem “Trees” was 
memorized. These two lines especially appealed 
to us: 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms ‘to pray; 


We went to the park one Saturday in April and 
found several acorns lying on the ground. They 
had burst open and tiny oak trees had started to 
grow from them. 

It was now time to talk about “Arbor Day.” 
Arbor Day originated in Nebraska, in the pio- 
neer days of that state, when its boundless prai- 
ries were much in need of the protection and 
comforts which only trees can bring. This state 
set apart a day for tree planting and offered a 
special premium to the agricultural society or 
the individual who would plant the greatest num- 
ber of trees on that day. Over a million trees 
were planted in Nebraska on the first Arbor Day. 

The calling of the attention of the people to 
the value of trees has led to the observance of 
Arbor Day in every state in the Union. 

Our school yard was well supplied with trees, 
but we were given permission to plant trees in a 
vacant lot near the school on Arbor Day. The 
children had tree seeds saved from last fall, so 
that each child planted a tree. Other small trees 
brought from home were planted. ; 

The beautiful blossoms on the fruit trees 1n 
May and June told us that they wished to be 
noticed too. We took our final snapshot pictures 
of these trees. After the year’s observation of 
trees, these really made a beautiful closing chap- 
ter and left us with many pleasant memories of 
our year spent among the trees. 
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Topic CARDS—“TREES” 


Paste snapshot photographs of the trees on 


strips of tag board, 6x 9 inches. 


Beneath these 


pictures, give hints from which the pupil may 
talk to the class about the card which he holds. 
This work is given to test the child’s compre- 
hension and improve his English. Each child 
holding a card comes, in turn, to the front of the 


room and talks. 


Our cards were similar to these: 


Apple Tree. 
1. Fruit. 
2. Jelly. 

3. Cider. 
4, Vinegar. 


5. Adds beauty to the scenery of our country. 


Maple Tree. 
1. Shade tree 
2. Home for birds. 
3. Furniture. 
4, Maple sugar. 
Oak. 


Fuel. 


whore 


poses. 


. Acorns food for squirrels. 


. Lumber for shelter and manufacturing pur- 


4. Floors and woodwork in homes. 


Evergreens. 


1. Rosin, tar, turpentine, and chewing gum. 


2. Pencils and paper. 
3. Masts for ships. 
4, Christmas trees. 


PROJECTS INVOLVED IN THE STUDY OF TREES 
1. Making a Community Leaf Booklet. 


2. Making Jelly. 

3. Collecting and 
saving seeds of trees. 

4, Making maple 
sugar. 

5. Making willow 
baskets and whistles. 

6. Planting trees on 
Arbor Day. 


FLASH CARD EXERCISE 


Pictures may be 
used to answer, “Which 
trees give the follow- 
ing”: 

Wood. 

Fruit. 

Shade. 

Homes for birds. 

Nuts. 

Syrup. 

Maple Sugar. 

Chewing Gum. 

Turpentine. 

Wicker Furniture. 

Rosin. 


The following stanza 
from Henry Abbey’s 
poem, “What Do We 
Plant?” was memo- 
rized: 

What do we plant when 
we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for 

you and me; 

We plant the rafters, 
the shingles, the 
floors; 

We plant the studding, 
the lath, the doors, 
The beams, the siding, 

all parts that be; 

We plant the house 
when we plant the 
tree. 


EXERCISE 


EXERCISE 4 
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Educative Seat Work 


By Marta F. Huesing 


re silent reading wave which is sweeping the 

country has given the primary teacher a long 
desired but elusive thing, educative seat work. 
Gone now are the days when seat work was called 
busy work, and was too frequently administered 
as a mere quieting potion. Through the medium 
of silent reading, seat work becomes properly 
motivated, and thus of real value. 

A child likes to do things, and in the first 
days of his school career may be taught to follow 
definite directions. As he cannot read, much 
must be done through the medium of pictures. 
The cut-out word is written on the board and he 
is told what it is. What he is required to cut is 
either drawn on the blackboard, or shown in cut- 
tings pasted on a chart. The things in or near 
his home will furnish a subject in which, up to 
this time, he has been most vitally interested. 
See Exercises 1 and 2. 

Simple straight line exercises will be necessary 
at first, as they will not prove too difficult for 
little untrained fingers. 

As the word play is one of the early words of 
a first-grade child’s vocabulary, the direction 
may be given orally, “Cut something with which 
you like to play.” The words cut and play are 
underscored when the direction is written on the 
board. Exercise 3 shows the results of this di- 
rection, obtained in one first grade. 

The children have now mastered the directions 
cut and draw, and as little fingers have become 
less clumsy, fall fruits and vegetables may be 
attempted. See Exercise 4. 


| EXERCISE 2 
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EXERCISE 3 


EXERCISE 6 





A sheet of drawing paper may be divided into 
four parts and a word to be illustrated written 
in each. Such words as bird, tree, girl, rain, are 
typical. These are combined in sentences; as, 
for example: 

Draw a bird in a tree. 

Draw a girl in the rain. Exercise 5. 

After a walk in the park, paper and scissors 
are passed, and this sentence is written on the 
board. “Cut something you saw in the park.” 
Results of this lesson in one room are seen in 
Exercise 6. ; 

Children like what they call Puzzle Lessons, of 
which the following are examples: 

Who am I? Draw me. 

I am little. 

I can fly and sing. 

I have a nest in the tree. 


What am I? Draw me. 

I am good to eat. 

I am little. 

I am red. 

Robin likes to eat me, too. 


What am I? Draw me. 

I have a round face. 

I have two hands. 

I am busy all day. 

I am busy all night. 

I say “Tick, tick.” 

Blackboard directions cannot be continued in- 
definitely, as there is always the child who does 
not think on his own initiative, when a glance at 
his neighbor’s work will relieve him of responsi- 
bility. To counteract this a plan has been de- 
vised by means of which each child has different 
directions to follow. A 
piece of cardboard or 
any heavy paper has 
slits on the right and 
left sides, to permit the 
insertion of a piece of 
drawing paper, six by 
nine inches. Sentences 
to be illustrated, cut 
from discarded read- 
ers, may be pasted at 
the top of the card, or 
simple sentences, in- 
volving the words 
learned in the writing 
lesson, may be written 
on the card. Each card 
is numbered, and after 
each lesson the insert- 
ed paper is removed, a 
fresh one put in its 
place, and thus the card 
is ready for another 
child. 

A set of twenty 
cards may be used 
twenty times, as each 
child has a different 
one each day. A teach- 
er can, by glancing at 
a card, check a child’s 
comprehension, which 
also furnishes a clue to 
individual weaknesses. 
Work of this sort will 
be valueless unless it 
is definitely checked 
and recorded. 

After a knowledge of 
color and color names 
has been acquired, oth- 
er useful and interest- 
ing exercises may be 


Educative Seat Work Designs Made by Pupils of Marta F. Huesing given. Children enjoy 
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This can be made by 


the toy balloon design. 
cutting from a fashion plate the picture of a 


child and pasting it to a sheet of paper. From 
this picture child’s hands may be drawn six lines 
representing the strings of six toy balloons; at 
the end of the strings six circles representing 
six balloons may be drawn. Each circle may be 
numbered, and these instructions may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard for the pupils to follow: 

Color No. 1 and No, 5—red 

Color No. 6—blue 

Color No. 4—green 

Color No. 2—yellow 

Color No. 3—orange 


Health Riddies for Silent Reading 
Lessons 
By Evelyn Ruth Cunningham 

HE following riddles are used to test com- 

prehension and give practice in reading. Each 
riddle has some lesson to teach, a lesson of 
health or usefulness. I have tested each one 
with my B3 grade pupils and in every instance 
they found the lesson hidden in the riddle as 
well as the answer to the riddle. 

These riddles may be put on the board one at 
a time and used as a class exercise or pasted on 
separate cards and handed out as seat work. 
The children can check their own answers by the 
answer on the back of the card. 





i. 


We are hard and white 
And we live with you, 
We help you to eat, 
We help you to chew. 
Keep us clean or by and by 
We will ache and hurt 
And make you cry. 

Write our name, 


2. 


I am just about in the middle of your face, 
I think that is a pretty good place, 
For I must help you every day 
To breathe fresh air 
When at work or play. 
Write my name. 


3. 


If it were not for us, 

You would not know 

When bells ring or whistles blow. 

To keep us clean use a cloth and soap, 

You will use nice warm water, too, we hope. 
You take us with you when you go to bed, 
Because there is one on each side of your head. 


Write our name. 


4, 

I may be black, brown or red, 
And I grow right on your head. 
I may be cut and it does not hurt; 
I must be washed and kept free from dirt. 
I grow on every boy and girl, 
Sometimes I’m straight, sometimes I curl. 

Write my name. 


5. 


How dark and unhappy your days might be 
If you did not have two of, me. 
You must not use me to look right at the sun, 
Not even to do it just for fun. 
If you do, I’ll become very weak, you see, 
So, please, always take good care of me. 

Write my name. 

6 


I can go fast or I can go slow, 
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I carry you where you want to go, 


I am not at the place where your head is found, 


I am at the other end, near the ground. 
Draw what I wear. 


a. 
To-day you brought me to school with you, 
I will help you the whole day through. 
You use one of me when you write, 
I work for you from morning till night. 
Write my name. 


8. 


I am good for boys and girls, I know. 

I keep them well and make them grow. 

I am as white as white can be, 

Put me in your cup instead of coffee or tea. 


Write my name. 
9. 


You need me every day 

Just as often as you eat. 

I brush your tecth all nice and clean, 
And make your smile more sweet. 


Draw my picture. 
10. 


I am found in a chicken’s nest, 

When raw or soft-boiled I am the best. 
I am good food for a man or a lady, 
And I am good food for even a baby. 


Draw two of me. 


ANSWERS 
1. Teeth 6, Shoes 
2. Nose 7. Hands 
3. Ears 8. Milk 
4, Hair 9. Toothbrush 
5. Eyes 10. Eggs 


Schoolroom Housekeeping 
By Blanche Applebee 


O the “Martha” teachers, “cumbered about 

much serving, troubled about many things,” 
I offer a few suggestions, which, having light- 
ened my burdens, may do as much for you. 

These suggestions relate to the “housekeep- 
ing” of the schoolroom—the part not comprised 
in the scope of that so-elastic term, janitor serv- 
ice, and therefore generously added to the 
teacher’s contract. In my grade, four-A, the pu- 
pils are just at the age where helping teacher is 
a privilege; yet, with a few exceptions, they are 
not capable’ of working without supervision. 
Furthermore, as in an adult group, each indi- 
vidual has a preference in the matter of tasks 
assigned him. The “Overseer” plan of work 
takes care of these difficulties; it provides su- 
pervision, and also allows each worker consider- 
able choice in the matter of his task. 

First, make a list of all room duties which the 
children can do. Then combine these so that six 
pupils a day can take care of the whole. In com- 
bining I plan to put a coveted task with one not 
so desirable. I give herewith the schedule I use, 
although I realize that not any two rooms have 
the same tasks: 

Washing Boards. 
Answering Door. : 
Waste Paper Monitor. 
Arranging Written Work. 
Passing Written Work. 
Seat Inspection. 

Erasing Boards. 
Cleaning Erasers. 
Messenger. 

Then divide your pupils into six groups. For 
the first day use the first name in each group, 

‘the second names for the next day, continuing 
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thus until the groups have been worked through, 
Now begin with the first name of the second 
group, the last task being assigned to the first 
name of the first group. In this way every task 
falls to each pupil at some time, and one indi- 
vidual is not doing all the work. 

Every morning the child chosen as “Overseer” 
for the week writes opposite each task (pre- 
viously placed on the board) the assigned pu- 
pil’s name from the list you have given him. If 
a child is unable to do his work he reports the 
fact to the overseer who finds a substitute, or, 
failing in this, does the task himself. However, 
if a pupil does not wish to do the work assigned 
simply because he does not like the task, then he 
may make some arrangement with another child, 
If he cannot do this, he must perform the sery- 
ice as required. In the last analysis it is abso- 
lutely up to the overseer to see that all tasks are 
completed at night; and the pleasure he takes in 
his position more than compensates for any extra 
work involved. As a matter of fact, it seldom 
happens that no volunteer for a task is forth- 
coming; usually the difficulty lies in making a 
choice. 

The success of the plan lies in selecting the 
right pupils as overseers, and then in placing the 
entire responsibility on them. They will do al- 
most anything rather than appeal to you for 
assistance, if they feel that the whole thing is 
squarely up to them. After seeing this “house- 
keeping” plan in successful operation for two 
years, I feel that the work accomplished is mere- 
ly incidental when compared with the habits of 
responsibility and self-reliance inculcated there- 
by. 


Vocabulary Building and Sentence 
Sense 
By Alice Hanthorn 


General Supervisor of Cleveland Public Schools 


A rustling carpet of crumpling brown 

Is laid by the leaves that come tumbling down. 
Let’s rake up that carpet and build a fire, 

Its crackling flame will dance higher and higher. 


HIS attractive memory verse was written on 

the blackboard in a primary room. When the 
pupils read it in concert for the visitor, there 
was little interest or animation shown. Evident- 
ly the word pictures called up no happy associ- 
ations. It seemed impossible that any child 
cculd escape the fun of autumn leaves, so the 
visitor asked permission to talk about the poem 
with the children. 

“A rustling carpet” was written on the board. 
“Tell us what it means,” was requested of the 
children. 

“When you walk through the leaves they rus- 
tle,” came the response. 

“Let us tell all of the things that we do to the 
leaves to make them rustle.” 

The children gave these sentences: 

“We walk through them.” 

“We shuffle them with our feet.” 

“We wade through them.” 

“We push them up in front of us.” 

“We roll in them.” 

“We pile them up around us.” 

Everyone brightened as these statements were 
made. 

“Who can find the word in the poem that tells 
how the leaves come down?” 

After a little effort the word “tumbling” was 
located. 

“That shows exactly how they come. Who 
can tell another that might have been used?” 

“Falling,” “floating,” “drifting,” and “danc- 
ing” were given. Some of these had to be dram- 
atized before the word was found. As each word 
was given it was written on the blackboard. 
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“What was done with these leaves?” 
“They were raked up and burned.” 

“What word tells the kind of flame they made?” 

“Crackling” was soon found. 

“How does a crackling flame look?” 

“Tt is all red with bright sparkles in it.” 

“What word might be used instead of crack- 
ling?” 

“Sparkling,” “burning,” “dancing,” and “glow- 
ing’ were given after quite a little effort on the 
teacher’s part. These were each written on the 
board as given. 

“Now let us read the entire list of words on 
the blackboard. Who can tell a good sentence 
about leaves, using one of these words?” 

The following list of sentences was given: 

“T like to see the leaves come floating down.” 

“T hid Rover in the rustling leaves.” 

“T saw the leaves go dancing past the window.” 

“The leaves crackle as they burn.” 

“T saw pretty pictures in the burning leaves.” 

“The fire sparkled as the leaves were burning. 

“Those are good sentences. Can anyone tell of 
some fun you had in the leaves? Use three or 
four good sentences. Let us remember our new 
words.” 

Here is the first one given: 

“We ran and jumped in the Icaves. They felt 
like a bed. I wanted to sleep there, but Mother 
called me in.” 

“That was interesting, but who can use some 
of our new words in their sentences?” 

A child gave: 

“We jumped in the rustling leaves. They felt 
soft like a bed. I wanted to sleep there, but 
Mother called me in.” 

“That is better. Let us each try to use at 
least one new word.” 

Then the following were given: 

“Last night we played hide and seek in the 
leaves. Joe hid while I shut my eyes. I could 
hear him shuffle the leaves, but I could not see 
him until I nearly stepped on him.” 

“The leaves came falling down on us. We 
caught Rover and piled them on him. He looked: 
like a brown bear.” 

“One night we made a bonfire. The fire danced 
and sparkled. We saw pretty pictures in it.” 

After the paragraphs were completed, the 
children re-read the little verse. This time there 
was much pleasure shown in the reading. 

This is one of the ways of enlarging vocabu- 
lary. There are many others. Second-grade 
children love to play games such as packing a 
Thanksgiving basket, filling a Christmas box, or 
planting a flower bed. One little class worked 
out many interesting descriptive words which 

were entirely new. These were placed on the 
blackboard where the children could see them as 
ihey composed their sentences. Here are some 
of the sentences: 

“I will put some fresh, green lettuce in the 
Thanksgiving basket.” 

“TI will put a delicious pie in the basket.” 

“T will put a fine brown turkey in the basket.” 

“T will put a rosy apple in the Thanksgiving 
basket.” 

“I will put a juicy orange in the Thanksgiving 
basket.” 


“I will put a shiny yellow pumpkin in the 


Thanksgiving basket.” 

In this room the tendency of the children had 
been to use the word “nice” on every occasion. 
They said “nice carrots,” “nice apples,” and 
“nice” everything good that they described. In 
noting the struggle made by the teacher to in- 
crease the number of descriptive words in the 
children’s vocabulary, the writer became inter- 
ested in observing the number of times “nice” is 
used by adults. The following list was collected 


in two weeks of observation: 


“What nice lettuce that is!” 
“Yes, we had a nice time last night.” 

“Did you notice what a nice steak I bought?” 

“Oh, she is a nice child. You won’t have any 
trouble with her.” 

“See these nice large roses.” 

“Doesn’t that new pillow look nice?” 

“T never saw Mrs. H. look so nice as she did 
last night.” 

“T liked Frank’s reading. He had such a nice 
big voice.” 

“She has a nice spirit in her room.” 

“That was nice work, Miss B.” 

“What a nice day this is.” 

All of these are perfectly familiar expressions. 
An interesting lesson is to go over the list sub- 
stituting a word which conveys an exact meaning. 

“What crisp lettuce this is!” 

“Yes, we had an enjoyable evening.” 

“Did you notice what a juicy steak I bought?” 

It is no wonder that children overwork an ex- 
pression which is so often used by adults. 

In the Christmas box such gifts as “woolly 
sheep,” “blue-eyed doll with golden curls,” “red 
and white striped candy cane,’ “shiny glass 
beads,” “interesting storybook,” and “soft warm 
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mittens” found their place. The little group of 
foreign children were using much better Eng- 
lish than many of our American children. 

Many other plays of this kind can be used. A 
complete sentence should be required each time. 
The children should become familiar with the 
term “sentence” when sentence is meant. In the 
efforts of primary teachers to make things inter- 
esting, the term “story” has been used incor- 
rectly. When only one statement is meaht the 
children should know that “sentence” is the 
proper word to use. 

Another interesting plan of vocabulary build- 
ing is to make note of new expressions found in 
the reading lessons. These should be placed on 
the blackboard so that the children can see them 
as they are given their selections. The following 
list of action phrases was formed in one pri- 
mary room: 
crowded noisily 


ran wildly 
strutted proudly 


crept cautiously 

ran gaily 

marched proudly 

nodded sleepily worked busily 

seized greedily flew gracefully 
stamped angrily 
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These were dramatized by the various mem- 
bers of the class. As a child completed the 
dramatization a pupil said, “I think he marched 
proudly” or “I think he crept cautiously.” Later 
these phrases were woven into the oral composi- 
tions. 

With a little class just beginning the work in 
vocabulary building, the teacher printed many 
descriptive winter words, each on a separate 
card.’ These were collected in a large basket. 
As the basket was passed about each child drew 
one word. After all the members had received 
a word, sentences were given. The following 
list was used: 


feathery dull bare sparkling 
fluffy icy frozen glistening 
soft chilly crisp shiver 
gray slippery frosty chatter 


Each little child had a good sentence ready by 
the time his turn came. These were some of the 
sentences given: 

“T saw a large feathery snowflake.” 
“The snow is fluffy.” 

“This is a gray cold day.” 

“The snow sparkles in the sun.” 
“The trees are bare.” 

“The chilly wind makes us shiver.” 
“My teeth chatter with cold.” 

“T slid down the slippery hill.” 

The last step in the work is to weave these 
new expressions into stories and compositions. 
Here the greatest difficulty lies in developing the 
sentence sense. Too often several ideas are con- 
nected with “and,” “but,” and “so,” making a 
long monotonous series. Then, too, little chil- 
dren try to tell too much. At first it seems too 
stilted to limit a child to two sentences or three 
sentences. His production is choppy and lacks 
some of his former enthusiasm. It, however, is 
exactly the same step in the process that is nec- 
essary in forming any skill. Finger exercises 
on the piano are not particularly musical, but 
they are necessary. The first few times one at- 
tempts to play golf the strokes are awkward and 
self-conscious. <A skilful teacher can encourage 
the little people in their efforts to make a short 
concise paragraph with only a few simple sen- 
tences so that the spontaneity will not be lost. 
Faithful practice in this kind of work makes for 
final ease and skill in expression. 


A Primary Fair Project 
By Ruth Angelo 


(THE County Fair was in session and every 
child in the first grade had attended at least 
once during the week. Naturally the conversa- 
tion at school centered about “Fair.” 

The children drew pictures on the board of 
things they saw at the fair. One boy, whose 
chickens had won first prize, said he could make 
a pen such as they were in at the fair. A lit- 
tle girl volunteered to make a doll dress like one 
for which her mother had received a prize. Fi- 
nally the children suggested that we have a fair 
in our room. Immediately the question arose, 
“How shall we have a fair?” 

When the children understood that the entire 
county and not their city alone had contributed 
to the fair, they suggested that we invite the 
kindergarten and second grade to join us. Thus 
early in the term none of the first graders could 
write letters long enough to ‘explain the fair to 
the other grades, so it was decided that a repre- 
sentative be chosen to go to each grade and tell 
them our plans. The children were to choose the 
person who stated the proposition in the most 
businesslike manner. The little judges were 
most critical, but finally chose a girl. The sec- 


ond grade was carrying out quite a difficult proj- 
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ect and was unable to help us, but the kinder- 
garten promised to furnish the band. 

The first grade decided to divide into groups 
and each group prepare a part of the exhibit. 
One group made several doll dresses and bloom- 
ers, pillows, pillow slips, sheets, comforts, and 
various colored crepe handkerchiefs. This work 
afforded drill in pattern making and cutting as 
well as an opportunity for the selection and com- 
bination of colors. Some of the material was 
wool and some cotton, and the children soon learn- 
ed to tell the difference. In connection with the 
choice of materials a study of the source and 
preparation of each was made. 

Another group wove doll hats, marble bags, 
and small rugs. They braided. jumping ropes 
and necklaces. Just before the fair opened, 
these children decided to make a large rug. 
They made their own ioom, four by two and a 
half feet. Each child took turns weaving on the 
large rug, but it proved to be too great a task to 
finish in so short a time. The children were 
very much disappointed, until a boy suggested 
that it be exhibited anyway and that they choose 
a child to weave on it during the fair to demon- 
strate how it was done. 

One group decided to furnish an art exhibit. 
These children made each picture on very large 
sheets of printer’s paper. The subjects were 
pets, flowers, birds, and illustrations of stories 
familiar to them. The pictures called for a wide 
range of the imagination in many cases, but as 
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a whole they were large, childlike, free expres. 
sions of their own ideas. Here again was an op- 
portunity for color selection and combination, 
and judgment as to the relative size of objects in 
the picture. This group decided to have one of 
their members paint at the easel during the Fair 
(this came as a result of the rug weaving dem- 
onstration). 

The last group planned an exhibit of wood- 
work. They made small airplanes, trucks and 
carts, doll beds, chairs, tables, dressers, and 
trunks. The woodwork was all sandpapered, 
painted and enameled. The boys learned to 
choose the kind of wood needed, learned what 
kind of nails to use in different woods, and how 
to pound them on correctly. They learned to 
choose their tools and the correct use of each one, 
Experience taught them much about painting, 
mixing paints, cleaning brushes, etc. 

After the industrial period, during which the 
handwork of the project was in progress, each 
group contributed an account of their work. 
This account was written on the board so that 
all the children might read it and know just 
what each group was doing. The following are 
examples of two stories contributed in one day: 

We made doll dresses. 

They are for the fair. 

We made the patterns. 

We trimmed the dresses. 

We made bloomers like the dresses. 
Some are wool. 
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Some are cotton. 
One is silk. 
The woodworkers reported the following: 
We made trucks to-day. 
We had to measure the wood. 
We were careful. 
We had .to sandpaper the trucks. 
To-morrow we will paint them. 
We put our tools away. 


After the development on the board, in script, 
each story was printed on large sheets of wall 
paper in a wall paper sample book and kept as a 
permanent class storybook. 

When all was ready the teacher asked, “How 
shall we let people know about the fair?” The 
children had seen the advertisements of the 
County Fair, so they decided to advertise their 
fair accordingly. The class worked out the plan 
for the posters and printed them with a large 
rubber set of type. 

When the articles were ready to exhibit, each 
group decided where they would put their booth. 
The booths were made with tables and blocks, 
and decorated with crepe paper. The construc- 
tion and decoration of each booth was planned 
and carried out by the children. 


VALUES OF THE PROJECT 


“In “Democracy and Education,” Dewey says: 

“The grounds for assigning to play and active 
work a definite place in the curriculum, are in- 
tellectual and social. Without something of the 
kind it is impossible to secure the normal state 
of learning, namely, that knowledge getting be 
an outgrowth of activities having their own end 
instead of a school task.” 

Everything that the children 
learned during these three weeks of 
preparation was an outgrowth of ac- 
tivities having their own end—this 
alone was responsible for the eager 
interest of every child. 

The following extract from the 
record of the teacher in charge 
shows the facts taught, skills begun, 
habits, attitudes, ideals, and appre- 
ciations gained. 

Dressmaking. 

Measuring, cutting and fitting. 

Selection and ways of making 

things. 

Reading stories to illustrate. 

Spelling (words learned) : county, 

advertisement, community, Sep- 
tember, invite. 
Posters. 

Margins, wording, arrangement. 
Plans. 

Contributions of each group. 

Location of booth. 

Decoration of booth. 

Woodwork. 

Structure of objects made. 

Proportion. 

Drawing—free-hand. 

Tracing patterns. 

Art Work. 

Pasting. 

Mounting pictures. 
Writing. 

Printing posters. 

Writing large signs, names, etc. 
reading. 

Stories for illustration. 

Directions for making dresses, etc. 

Accounts of group work. 
Conversation. 

Relating experiences clearly. 
Organization of ideas. 

Execution of plans. 
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Judgment. 

Choosing work for exhibition. 

Choosing materials. 
Courtesy. 

Receiving visitors at the fair. 
Co-operation. 

Group work. 

Contribution of kindergarten. 
Responsibility. 

Group work. 

Every child busy with a worth-while task. 
Appreciation. 

Pictures. 

Color. 

Arrangement. 


Language and Reading Picture Lessons 


By Maude M. Grant 


Author of “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” “The Pleasant Land 
of Play” and “Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls” 


BLACKBOARD SILENT READING LESSON 

Christopher Columbus lived in Italy long, long 
ago. i 

His home was near the sea. 

He liked to go down on the wharf and watch 
the ships come in and go out of the harbor. 

He was always wishing that he might sail 
away some day. 

Columbus was a thoughtful boy. 

He was always studying the earth, the sky, 
the sea, the stars, the sun, and the moon. 

By studying these for a long time, he came to 
believe that the earth was round. 

People at that time believed that the earth 
was flat. 





Statue of the Boy Columbus 








When he grew older, he sailed away to the 
west and proved that the earth is really round. 


TEACHER’S STORY OF THE PICTURE 


This is a picture of a beautiful statue of 
Christopher Columbus when he was a little boy. 
It was made by an Italian sculptor named Giulio 
Monteverde. (A sculptor, you know, is a gifted 
person who makes likenesses of people in marble 
or bronze or some other substance.) If you 
ever go to Boston, you will see this statue there 
in the Museum of Fine Arts. 

When Columbus was a little boy, he lived in a 
city by the sea. He spent a great deal of his 
time down at the wharves watching the ships 
come in from foreign ports. The sailors were 
kind to him and often showed and gave him 
strange things from far-away lands. When the 
ships would sail away, little Christopher would 
look after them and wish with all his heart that 
he could go, too. I think that that is what the 
statue shows him doing. He is sitting on a post 
or pile at the end of the wharf and is watching a 
ship sail out to sea. How he wishes he were on 
it! He is thinking of the strange lands the sail- 
ors will visit and of the adventures they will 
have. 

Christopher Columbus was a studious boy. He 
thought and reasoned a great deal. He wanted 
to learn all he could. So he talked with the sail- 
ors and learned of foreign lands from them. He 
also read about foreign travels, and he studied 
maps. He was keen to notice things. He no- 
ticed that the shadow the earth cast against the 
moon was round. He noticed the blue sky above 
him looked like an inverted bowl. He 
noticed that when he had watched 
the outgoing ships for a while they 
disappeared. 

He thought about these things 
more and more as he grew older. Al- 
though all the people at that time 
believed that the earth was flat, Co- 
lumbus decided that it was round 
and that if one traveled and sailed 
on and on one would come back to 
his starting place. People jeered 
and laughed at him, but he perse- 
vered. He made maps and sold them. 
He went to the courts of several 
kings and tried to interest them 
enough so that they would give him 
ships in which he could sail away 
and prove that what he _ believed 
about the earth was right. The 
kings, however, all had excuses— 
they were too poor; there was a war; 
the soldiers needed the money. 

Finally Columbus came to the 
Court of the King and Queen of 
Spain. The King said that he could 
not afford to give Columbus money 
for ships, but good Queen Isabella, 
seeing his disappointment, generous- 
ly offered her box of jewels. Co- 
lumbus accepted them. With the 
money obtained from the sale of 
these jewels, he bought three small 
ships. Then one day he sailed away. 
He sailed for a long, long time, and 
finally he came to a new and strange 
country. This new country which 


he discovered was our own dear 
America. 
Let us study the picture. In this 


wonderful statue, we can see what 
kind of boy Columbus was. The ex- 
pression of his face tells us that he 
is thinking of far-away lands, and 


(Continued on page 97) 
















Hiawatha’s Childhood 
By Ella Kirk Jelliffe 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


HIAWATHA—Indian boy’s costume. 
NoKoMIS, THE GRANDMOTHER—Indian 

Squaw’s costume. 

IAGOO, FRIEND OF Nokomis—Costume 
of Indian hunter. 

Rosin—-Small girl in brown and red 
to represent bird. 

BLuEBIRD—Small girl in blue to rep- 
resent bird. 

SequrrREL—Boy in gray brushed wool 
suit and cap. 

Rappit—Boy in white brushed wool 
suit and cap. 

READER—Ordinary costume, 

For properties, such as cradle, bows 
and arrows, etc., see text; for the 
weaving Nokomis does, kindergarten 
material may be used. For the deer 
Hiawatha kills, a pictured deer may 
answer. 

PROLOGUE 

SpEAKER—In “The Song of Hia- 
watha” Longfellow tells us some in- 
teresting Indian legends; one of them 
is about Hiawatha’s grandmother, 
Nokomis. 

She was sporting with her women, 

Swinging in a swing of grape- 
vines, 

When her rival, the rejected, 

Full of jealousy and hatred, 

Cut the leafy swing asunder, 

Cut in twain the twisted grape- 
vines, 

And Nokomis fell affrighted 

Downward through the evening 
twilight, 

On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

On the prairie full of blossoms. 


“See! a star falls!” said the 
people; 

“From the sky a star is falling!” 

And now we shall hear of Hia- 


watha’s childhood, of the songs Noko- 
mis taught him, of the stories that she 
told him, of the friends he made and 
kept. There will be five episodes. 
EPISODE I 
Nokomis (rocking a cradle in which 
lics a large doll, and singing)— 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 
Who is this, that lights the wig- 
wam? 
With his great eyes lights the 
Wigwam? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 
(Then in soliloquy, as the child sleeps) 
I will teach him many wonders 
Of the stars that shine in heaven. 
I will show him, too, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses; 


And the broad, white road in 
heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the 
shadows, 


Running straight across the heavens, 


Crowded with the ghosts, the 
shadows. ; 
EPISODE II 


HIAWATHA (sits on the doorstep and 
talks, half to himself, half to Nokomis 
who rocks and weaves near him)— 

Hear the whispering of the pine 
trees, 
Hear the lapping of the water, 
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Sounds of music, words of wonder, 
“Minne-wawa!” say the _ pine 
trees, 
“Mudway-auska!” says the water. 
(Chants softly.) 
See the firefly, Wah-wah-taysee! 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire crea- 
ture, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids! 
(Looking with wonder up into the sky, 
he rises and whispers) 
What is that, my dear Nokomis? 
That which rises, rippling, round- 
ing, 
Coming from the water now? 
Oh! what is it, my Nokomis? 
Nokomis—I will tell you, Hiawatha. 
Once a warrior, very angry, 
Seized his grandmother, and threw 
her 
Up into the sky at midnight, 
Right against the moon he threw 
her; 
’Tis her body that you see there. 


Fire-fly Song 
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Ere in sleep I close my eye-lids! 


HIAWATHA— 
And, dear Nokomis, 
that 
Which, yestereve, I saw above? 
’Twas beautiful with colors seven, 
It made a bow across the heaven. 
NokoMIs— 
’Tis called a rainbow, Hiawatha, 
’Tis the heaven of flowers you see 
there; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and 
perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us. 
(Hooting of owls heard off-stage, 
“Tuwhit, tu-whoo” in gloomy repeti- 
tion.) 
HIAWATHA (in terror)— 
Oh! what is that, Nokomis, dear? 
It frightens me! It frightens me! 
Nokomis (leaning over and comfort- 
ing him)— ; 
That is but the owl and owlet 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other. 


what was 


Songs, Plays and Recitations 


EPISODE III 
(Iagoo is making a bow and arrows 
for Hiawatha who stands by, watch- 
ing with eager interest.) 
Tacoo— 
Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers! 
(While Hiawatha examines his treas- 
ures with great pride, Robin and Blue- 
bird flit across stage, twittering one 
after the other) “Do not shoot us, 
Hiawatha!” “Do not shoot us, Hia- 
watha!” 


Owlet Song 
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E-wa-yea! my lit-tle owl -et! 


HIAWATHA (looking up from his 
bow)—No, my chickens, I’ll not shoot 
you. 

SQUIRREL (scampers past, gasping) 
—Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! 

HIAWATHA (smiling) —No, my 
Brother, never fear! 

RABBIT (hops across stage, repeat- 
ing Squirrel’s call)— 

Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! 

HIAWATHA—No, no, my Brother, do 
not fear! 


EPISODE IV 


HIAWATHA (in attitude of hiding, 
looks off into the distance, soliloquiz- 
ing)— 

Hidden in the alder-bushes 
Here I wait till red deer comes. 
(Pauses, then exclaims excitedly) 
Ah! I see two antlers lifted! 
See two eyes look from the thicket, 
See two nostrils point to wind- 
ward. 


(More excitedly) 
Now a deer comes down the path- 


way, 
Flecked with. leafy light and 
shadow. 

(Takes position for shooting, one 
knee uplifted, bow ready, and continues 
in an eager whisper) 

Scarce a twig moves with his mo- 
tion, 

Scare a leaf is stirred or rustled. 

But look! the wary roebuck starts, 

Stamps with all his hoofs together, 

Listens with one foot uplifted. 

(Long pause follows, then he shoots, 
end exclaims) 

Ah! he leaped to meet the arrow! 
(Ezultingly) 


Like a wasp it buzzed and stung 





him! 
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(Shouting) 
I have shot my first red deer! 
(Goes forward toward the supposed 
place of deer, stoops as if to pick it up.) 
EPISODE V 
(Hiawatha is seen carrying deer 
home, where Iagoo and Nokomis stand 
applauding.) 
Tacoo— 
Bravo, bravo, Hiawatha! 
You have killed your first red deer! 
Oh! the stories I could tell you 
Of the reindeer I have killed! 
But not now, my Hiawatha, 
Now the glory all is yours. 
Nokomis (at whose feet Hiawatha 
has laid the deer)— 
A cloak I’ll make you, Hiawatha, 
From the red deer’s hide I’ll make 
it. 
From his flesh I’ll make a banquct, 
Make a banquet in your honor, 
All the village folk invited 
Will come and praise you, Hia- 


watha, 
Call you Strong-Heart, Soan-gc- 
taha! 
Call you Loon-Heart, Mahn-ga- 
taysee! 


(Tableau of Hiawatha, between Ia- 
goo and Nokomis, leaning against No- 
komis whose arm is around him, wivile 
Iagoo looks proudly from him to the 
deer at the feet of Nokomis.) 


The Jack-o’-Lantern Moon 
By Maude Wood Henry 


I’ve a jackknife and a pumpkin, 
And right now I’m going to try 

To make a lantern like the one 
That hangs up in the sky. 


For almost like my pumpkin 
Is the jolly, crinkled face 

Of the funny jack-o’-lantern moon 
That swings off there in space. 


The “harvest moon” folks call it, 
That’s what it is, maybe; 

But when it’s nearing Halloween, 
It’s more than that to me. 


It’s as round and fat and yellow 
As my pumpkin lantern here, 
And the dear old, queer old fellow 
Grins at me from ear to ear. 


Halloween Song 


By Naomi Foote 
Tune: “Jingle Bells” 


Hello, friends, hello, Parents, 
Halloween is here. 
We like to-day the very best 
Of any day this year. 
We'll scare you, 
We'll scare you, 
With our pumpkins bright, 
We'll surely be around your way 
When day fades into night. 


Witches, ghosts, goblins, too, 
Come out once a year, 

They are harmless fairies, though, 
So you have naught to fear, 

Good-by, one, 

Good-by, all, 
We’re going to leave you now, 

You will see us soon again,— 
This very night, we vow. 
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No king of the underworld 
in a crooked lifetime ever pil- 
fered one-tenth as much as 
any one of these three lurking Sneak Thieves 
steal in a single year from the Teachers of 
America. Their names are Accident, Sickness 
and Quarantine. 


Ever watchful and malevolent, they await that opportunity that al- 
ways comes—sooner or later—to snatch your purse, containing the savings, 


perhaps, of years. a 
SNEAK THIEVES FOILED! | 


By a Talismanic Bit of Paper 
Strange, but true—-a little piece of paper will protect you from these three Sneak Thieves. 
It’s simply a policy of membership in the Teachers Casualty Underwriters—the great national 
organization of Teachers for Teachers. 


For over 25 years, the T. C. U. has provided shelter from financial worries caused by accident, sickness or quarantine. Each month, all over 
America, grateful teachers welcome the timely arrival of T. C. U. checks; by air mail, if that means will hasten the letter to its destination. 


How the T. C. U. Safeguards Your Savings—See What It Does for You 


PAYS $50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by accident or con- PAYS INDEMNITIES OF FROM $333 TO $1,000 for major accidents, or 
fining sickness. for accidental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 per cent 
for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy for not to exceed five 





PAYS $11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined and your salary stops. years. 

PAYS $25 A MONTH for illness that does not confine you to the house but PAYS DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
keeps you from your work. way, streetcar or steamboat wreck. 

PAYS 20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for two months when you . pAYS OPERATION benefits in addition to other benefits after your policy 
are confined to an established hospital. has been maintained in force for one year. 

PAYS $50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by injuries received PROTECTS during the vacation period as well as during the school year. 


in an automobile accident, and $1,000 for accidental death in an automo- 


bile disaster. Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying larger incomes. 









7. & @. protection is exclusively for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours if [ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of need does come—un- lr To the T. C. U., 760 T. C. U. Bidg., 
less you enroll in advance. | Lincoin, Nebraska. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars of ia gene pnioage pee! sagen Saget te Al paint bln og 
how we protect teachers. Please do it today. a , 
aa ss Sisceuads banchid came ae AAAI ccccoucecncsaccsoeseee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS | 
“1 3° ° TE COO AS CSO EE le EEE POE PERERA CET Sore o CER PORIEY Peron er Sires are aren 
760 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska y (This coupon places the sender wie no obligation) 
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Columbus 


(A playlet, written and presented by the 
High Fourth Grade of the West Riverside 
School, Jacksonville, Florida, under the di- 
rection of their teacher, Gertrude E. 
Storms) 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS—Long cloak 
with rolled collar, light waist, dark 
knee pants, dark shoes and stock- 
ings, dark cap without visor, or 
small felt hat. 

PotteRY VENDER—Plain school clothes. 

First MAN—Knee pants, shoulder 
cape, small cap with quill. 

Seconp Man—Military or sailor cos- 
tume, 

First WomMAN— White blouse, 
jacket, gingham skirt. 

Seconp Woman—White waist, yellow 
and red skirt with black bands on 
the yellow, wide black sash, a piece 
of cardboard cut like a comb fas- 
tened to top of head, holding a black 
lace mantilla which hangs to bottom 
of skirt, high-heeled shoes. 

First Musician—Red coat with yel- 
low trimmings, white knee pants 
with red bows on sides of knees, 
white stockings, bedroom slippers 
for shoes, red sash, red cap with 
quill. 

Seconp Musician—Short black coat, 
yellow underwaist, knee pants of 
pink and black, black shoes and 
stockings, black hat with plume. 

PRroperRTIES—Scroll map; a ball; bas- 
ket of pottery, which may be glass 
bottles and boxes covered with brown 
or yellow wrapping paper; coins for 
money; two mandolins, guitars, or 
violins; two boxes; a small-paned 
window drawn on paper. 


SCENE I 
ON A STREET IN GENOA, ITALY 

SeTTiNGc—Scene opens with window 
at left front of stage, with boxes in 
front of it. Enter Musicians from 
right back, sauntering toward window. 

First Musicran—Let’s serenade her, 

Seconp Musician—Do you _ think 
she’s home? 

First Musici1an—I think so. 

(They sit down on boxes and play a 
few strains, then get up and saunter 
off left.) 

VENDER (entering from right front) 
—Pottery for sale! Pottery for sale! 

(Two women stroll in from left front 
toward vender, stop and look at pot- 
tery. Columbus trudges slowly across 
back of stage from right. He carries 
roll of map. Two men saunter in 
from left front.) 

First WomaN (taking up a piece of 
pottery)—How much is this? 

VENDER—That is one-half gold du- 
cat. 


black 


SEcoND WomAN—That’s high! (The 
three discuss silently and _ barter 
throughout the scene, the women 


finally buying two pieces of pottery. 
First Man touches Second Man’s arm, 
points at Columbus, and then taps his 
own forehead.) 

Seconp Man (looking toward Col- 
aumbus)—Who is that? 

First Man—Have you not seen 
Christopher Columbus, the wool 








October 


comber’s son? He thinks the world is 
round. 

SEconp Man—Ha, ha! 
have lost his mind. 

First Man—I rather think he does- 
n’t have very good sense. Why, how 
could we stay on the earth, if it were 
round? 

Seconp Man—Yes, and how could 
people on the sides walk straight out 
in the air? And how could people on 
the other side walk with their feet up 
and heads down? 

First MAN—He sells maps for a liv- 
ing. Let’s look at them. 

Seconp MAN (beckoning to Colum- 
bus)—Here, stranger, what have you 
there? 

CoLumBus (advancing to center of 
stage)—Good sirs, I am trying to earn 
a livelihood by selling maps that I 
have drawn. 

First Man—Let us look at one. 

(Columbus unrolls a map and they 
look at it.) 

First Man (to Second Man)—Look 
here. He has Cathay and India west 
of Genoa. 

Seconp Man—Ha, ha! Everybody 
knows they’re east. Marco Polo just 
came from there. 

CoLumsBus (taking a ball from his 
pocket)—It is this way. I am con- 
vinced that the earth is round like this 
ball (pointing to ball as he talks). 
Here is Genoa. We have been going 
east to India and Cathay. Now, if 
the earth is round, we can sail west 
and reach these countries more easily 
and quickly. 

First Man (laughing)—Ho, ho, ho! 
Man, you are crazy. How could any- 
one sail on the sides, straight out in 
the air? 

Seconp Man—Ha, ha! And how 
could people sail on the other side with 
their heads down? 

First Man—Ho, ho, ho! And if 
we got around on the other side, how 
could we ever get back again? 

SEconD Man—Oh, come on, let’s 
not waste our time any longer over 
such nonsense. 

(Both start on, Columbus puts ball 
into his pocket, and rolls up map. 
The women, who have been listening, 
point to their foreheads and shake 
their heads.) 


He must 


SCENE II 


AT THE MONASTERY OF LA RABIDA 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS—A Solicitor. 
Wears dark coat; knee pants; black 
shoes and_ stockings; dark cape 
or felt hat with quill. 

Dreco—Dark school clothes. 

JUAN PEREZ DE MarcHeNa—Long, 
loose sack coat and trousers of 
black cambric, with white collar and 
waist. 

GarciA HeRNANDEZ—A physician and 
astronomer. Wears black coat with 
green sleeves; black stockings and 
shoes; black cap with red quill. 

MartIN Pinzon—A_ shipmaster and 
capitalist. Velvet coat and knee 
pants; high-top leather boots; large 
white collar; felt hat with quill. 

A. Porter. 


Songs, Plays and Recitations 


ProrerTigs—Table, four chairs, foot- 
stool, stand with pitcher, mug, and 
box of bread on it, ball, and scroll map. 

SETTING—Scene opens with table in 
center front of stage, a chair at eith- 
er end, and two at back of table, stool 
at right front of stage. Stand with 
pitcher, mug, and bread is at left back. 


Porter is arranging chairs around 
table. A knock is heard at left back 
door. Porter opens door. Columbus 


and Diego, his son, enter. 


CoLumBusS—May I have a drink of 
water and a bit of bread for the boy? 

PorTER (getting water and bread)— 
Good sir, we never refuse that. (Hands 
water and bread to Diego, who drinks 
and begins eating. Enter Juan Perez 
from right back. He walks to center 
of stage, all the time looking at Col- 
umbus, who appears to be talking to 
Diego.) 

JUAN PEREZ (to Columbus)—Enter, 
stranger. What would’st thou? 

CoLumBus (advancing toward 
monk)—We have come a long dis- 
tance and are very tired. 

JUAN PEREZ—We welcome the weary 
and footsore to rest with us. Come 
and sit down. (Columbus and Perez 
start toward chairs. Diego goes to 
footstool. A knock is heard at left 
back. The Porter opens door. En- 
ter Hernandez and Pinzon). 

JUAN PerEz—Enter, my good friends, 
and have some chairs. (They come 
forward toward chairs.) We have 
some weary travelers here who are 
resting awhile. Stranger, this (motion- 
ing toward Hernandez) is the most 
worthy Garcia Hernandez, physician 
and astronomer. (Both bow low.) 


| And here, (motioning toward Pinzon) 
|we have our good friend, Martin 


Alonzo Pinzon, shipmaster and capi- 
talist. (Both bow low.) 


(All sit down.) 


HERNANDEZ (to Columbus)—Strang- 
er, what is thy name and what is thy 
native town? 

CoLumBus—Good sir, my name is 
Christopher Columbus. I am the son 
of Dominico and Susanna Columbus, 
of the city of Genoa, Italy. My Wife 
I laid to rest in Portugal. This 
(motioning toward Diego) is my son 
Diego. 

Pinzon—I knew of your father. 
Was not he the wool comber and 
weaver? 

CoLumpus—He was the same. 

PiInzoN—A most worthy man. 

HERNANDEZ—And pray, kind friend, 
tell us, what is thy calling? 


- Cotumpus—As a child, I learned to 
comb wool. Later, I went to sea and 
learned to be a sailor. Now, I am sell- 
ing maps for a living. I believe that 
the earth is round instead of flat and 
that I could reach China by sailing 
west. 

PinzoN—By the sun that shines 
above us, that is a new and strange 
idea. Let us look at your map. 

CoLuMBus (unrolling map and put- 
ting it on table before them. Porter 
comes forward to look.)—Here is 
Spain and here are China and India. 
(Takes ball out of his pocket.) Here 
we are. We go east to India and 





Cathay; or, the earth being round, we 





can sail in the opposite direction and 
reach these countries more quickly and 
easily. 

PinzoN—By the moon that shines at 
night, that sounds reasonable, most 
reasonable. 

HERNANDEZ—Yes, it does. The sun, 
the moon, and the stars, all appear 
round. The sky seems round above 
us, too. Maybe the earth is round. 

Pinzon—Why don’t you sail west 
and find out? 

CoLumsus—I have no money with 
which to fit out an expedition. Ihave 
been trying for many years to get 
help. King John of Portugal played 
me false and sent out an expedition 
secretly. But they were afraid to go 
very far. I have been seven years at 
the Court of’ King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella. They are too busy 
with wars to pay me any attention. 
People think I am crazy. I am nowon 
my way to the Court of France. 

JUAN PeREzZ—Spain must not let es- 
cape this great opportunity to extend 
the work of the church and advance 
her power. I was the Queen’s confes- 
sor and am still her good friend. You 
must wait here while I send a mes- 
senger to her to beg for another 
hearing for you. 

CoLumsus—You are kind, but I 
have waited so long for their favor, I 
despair of their help. 

Pinzon—If the queen will not help 
you, by the stars that shine in the 
heavens, I will. 

HERNANDEZ—We surely must see 
you through this most extraordinary 
venture. 

JUAN PEREZ (standing)—Come,. lect 
us eat now, and then I will write the 
message to Queen Isabella. I feel sure 
that she will aid you. 

(All rise to leave.) 


SCENE III 
ON BOARD THE “SANTA MARIA” 


(A Poem, “Columbus,” by Joaquin 
Miller) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

READER 

CoLumBus, AN ADMIRAL—Cape, knee 
trousers; buckles on shoes, velvet 
hat with plume; sword. 

Mate—Raincoat and cap. 

CaRRIER OF Coat oF ArmMS—Sailor cos- 
tume or white costume. 

CARRIER OF FLAG—Boy Scout or soldier 
costume. 

Carrier OF Motro—Sailor costume or 
school clothes. 


Properties—Back of stage is dec- 
orated with a black curtain or black 
crepe paper. An electric globe or a 
circle of yellow paper may be fas- 
tened on black. This may be covered 
with a small piece of black, which can 
be threaded on black thread and 
drawn to one side at the proper time. 
The coat of arms of Columbus may be 
drawn on paper, colored, and pasted 
to a cardboard. A picture of the 
“Santa Maria” may be drawn on pa- 
per, colored, and pasted on cardboard. 
The motto, “On! sail on!” should be 
placed beneath the picture. A large 
flag should be fastened to a standard. 





(Continued on next page) 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 
NEED 


HOT 
LUNCH 





ARM food and LIQUID 

food are most desirable items 
in the child’s noon-day meal. A 
dish which provides both—and 
adds the nourishing qualities of 
TWO OF NATURE’S MOST 
IMPORTANT FOODS — is 
surely worth knowing about. 

Gorton’s Shore Dinner Had- 
dock Chowder—so quickly pre- 
pared and easily served—supplies 
the body-building elements of 
MILK and FISH in their most 
appetizing form. 

The old New England recipe— 
deep-sea haddock, potatoes, etc. 
Ready to serve by simply heating 
with milk or milk and water. The 
simplest school lunch equipment 
handles it easily and the children 
respond joyfully to the delicious 
flavor and the healthfulness. 


A Can to Try—FREE 


We will gladly send any Teacher in- 
terested in school lunch work, a_ full 
10-0z. can of Gorton’s Haddock Chow- 
der, containing 4 to 6 portions. Fill 
out coupon below and mail it today. 


GORTON PEW FISHERIES CO., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


on's 


Conk 


vcler 


oat 


Chow 


Gorton Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


i 

| I am glad to take advantage of your 

| over of a FREE CAN of Gorton’s Had- | 
| cock Chowder, | 


Name 





Address 








School | 
How many pupils (average) are served | 


lunch at your school ?. 











Is soup served at your school ?................0..- | 
& so, what kind or kinds ?......0.0.0...0...0...000.000- | 
‘FE ES ES EE SS GS come ee cee a 

Free Recipe font postcard for ‘‘Gorton’s 

p Sea Recipes’’, a help- 

Book fal booklet of new menu ideas. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Settinc—Scene opens with Colum- 
bus pacing back and forth from front 
to back of stage. Carrier of Coat of 
Arms stands at left front. 


Matre— 

My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak. 

READER— 

The stout mate thought of home: a 


spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy 
cheek. 
MatTE— 
What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn? 
CoLuMBUS— 
Why, you shall say at break of day, 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 
READER— 
They sailed and sailed, as winds might 
blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
MatTEeE— 
Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is 


gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and 
say— 
READER—He said: 
CoLUMBUS— ° 
Sail on! sail on! and on! 
READER— 
They sailed. They sailed. Then 
spake the mate: 
MatTe— 


This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lips, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral. say but one good 


word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone? 
READER— 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
CoLUuMBUS— 
Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on! 


(Exit Mate, left front. Columbus 
paces back and forth across stage.) 
READER— 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

(Columbus shades eyes with hand 
and peers toward back of stage.) 

And peered through darkness. 

that night 
Of all dark nights! 
speck— 

(The cover is drawn from light.) 

A light! (looks toward it) a light! 

a light! a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

(Enter Flag Bearer from right back 
with flag; he stands at center rear.) 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 

(Enter Motto Bearer from right 
front; he stands at Reader’s right.) 


Ah, 


and then a 


Immortal Morn 
By Hezekiah Butterworth 


Immortal morn, all hail! 
That saw Columbus sail 
By Faith alone! 
The skies before him bowed, 
Back rolled the ocean proud, 
And every lifting cloud 
With glory shone. 


Fair science then was born, 

On that celestial morn, 
Faith dared the sea; 

Triumphant over foes, 

Then Truth immortal rose, 

New heavens to disclose, 
And earth to free. 
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‘That’s the newest thing this season 
—and I know just how to make it” 


HE has decided on one of the most charming of the new fashions—and she 


sees it with a knowing eye. 


She understands just what will be necessary to 


make it hang as it should—gracefully—smartly—becomingly—in the manner 


of gowns made in the smartest shops. 
“What if styles do change?” 


says she. 


“Tt doesn’t bother me. I can now 


make anything I want because I know the secrets of sewing skill, and that means 
I know how to achieve each new effect that fashion may bring forth.” 


Many women, clever at making simple 
house dresses or lingerie, hesitate at making 
their better clothes. They have not learned 
the principles of designing and the little 
tricks of skilful tailoring and finishing that 
mean so much to the successful dressmaker 
or the fashionable modiste. 

But you can learn them if you really 
want to. And you can learn right at home 
in spare time through the famous Dress- 
making and Designing Courses of the 
Woman’s Institute. 

You will find these courses just what you 
need to meet the changing styles. ‘The 
new dresses bring new features not found 
in the one-piece dresses of seasons past. 
Now, if you are to make your better things, 
you will want to know the proper way to 
cut and fit; how to select appropriate ma- 
terials and harmonize colors; how to set in 
sleeves and finish critical shoulder seams; 
how to individualize tissue-paper patterns; 
how to make tailored seams and plackets; 
the simple, easy way 
to make the new pock- 
ets; how to do the new 
flares and plaits that 
are so popular, 

All of this and a 
great deal more you 
will learn through the 
Woman’s Institute. 

Most important of 
all, you will learn how 
to design, make and finish clothes that are 
distinctively becoming to you. How to accen- 
tuate your charm and appear always at 
your best. How to overcome any plain- 





The Home of the 
Woman’s Institute 
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ness or little defect of feature or figure. 

And the savings! 
Made at home, the 
Woman’s Institute way, 
pretty clothes cost less 
than half as much, You 
can have two or three 
dresses for the price of 
one. You can copy the 
expensive models you 
admire for just the cost 
of materials. 

There is not the slightest doubt about 
your ability to learn, no matter where you 
live or how much or how little you now 
know about sewing. All of the instruction 
is carried on by correspondence and the 
lessons are so plain and easy to understand 
that you just can’t go wrong. 

For nearly ten years the Woman’s Insti- 
tute has been helping women and girls in 
every section of the country to dress becom- 
ingly on a limited income and to earn money 
by sewing for others, 

The first student enrolled February 29, 
1916, and since that time more than 200,000 
have enrolled. And over and over again 
these students tell us that the Woman’s 
Institute is the biggest single thing that has 
ever come into their lives, 

If you have a true woman’s love for be- 
coming clothes—if you have been longing 
and hoping for some way to get them for a 
half or a third of the store prices that are 
now beyond your reach, mail the coupon 
today and get the full story of what the 
Woman’s Institute is doing for other women 
and what it can do for you. 














WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-X, Scranton, Penna. 
Without obligating me in any way, please 
send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject which I have 


marked below— 
C2) Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
C) Cooking 


D Professional Dressmaking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 





Address. 
The Woman’a Institute is associated with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
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October 
Songs, Plays and Recitations 

















Theodore Roosevelt Before us the skyline’s decree; | Pockets | October 
Unending days passed, : ne 
By Eleanor J. Gladstone Was this trip our last? By Frances Wright Turner By Lillian C. Mack 
Here was a man beloved of men, Were we lost on that unknown sea? I have a little neighbor who ~—s + = with us, 
Straightforward, brave, and true. : ce x : : Is rich as rich can be e fairest of the year, 
Here soe a man would gladly serve, meee suspicions in ominous whis- He has a store of treasure | bad —— = ge 8 amber 
Always his bit would do. ae R : For he showed it all to me. ave their beauty in the air. 
. ". plotted hit vain to ot weg The pockets of his trousers 
Never a thought of self rai Sled 1 ville * ns Are stuffed, all they can hold, And what gorgeous shades and colors 
Kept him from out the fray, at enc With ’most every kind of riches Mingle in that brilliant show; 
Flaming his colors high, he stood ° ; You could name, excepting gold. Ah, some master elfin artist 
Ready to break the way. Our hearts were despairing, when land : ; Must have painted them, I know! 
signs appeared— There’s a rusty, broken jackknife, 
Sad are his comrades left behind, Seaweed! The branch of a tree! And a knotted ball of string; And behold the gleaming cornfields, 
Lonely his friends are, too, A torch’s gleam A tin canary on a stick a Weighted down with wealth of gold; 
Yet, for his coming the world has had Marked the end of a dream That once knew how to sing; Now, I wonder what King Midas 
Of life a larger view. That had drawn us over the sea. A tiny box of fishhooks Clutched that grain within his hold? 
ieee And a funny, spotted stone, 
i * ’ Saad 
A Mariner's Song | * i Sf, WT found 8 rst | nd ea | Yellow pumpkin, palfed and swt, 
‘ 1 ”» : : onjures visions fair to see; 
ee ee | Hark rec eaeml ates There are bits of colored feathers Purple grapes — the railing 
Hark to the song of the Santa Maria, | Columbus has won! That he says are fishing flies Seem just hanging there for me. 
The Pinta, the Nina—these three; | jo) he braved the enknown sea!” Aed-o ie eee marbles, d 
OF an age grown ofd, Some handkerchiefs and ties; Should a sudden gusty tremor 
j ’ 
Of an Admiral bold, Little Thi Of pencils, and erasers, too, Shake the gnarled old apple tree, 
Who charted an unknown sea. ittle ings * ge gga sige Stagg Like a band of husky troopers 
Manned by a terrorized, mutinous Only a little match-head | Enough to last a year at school, We go rushing out to see 
crew, Dropped on the closet floor; | And I don’t know but more. 
With captains,—two Pinzons, and he, Only a little apron All the mellow fruit a-lying 
The dreamer, the student, Hanging beside the door; | That’s all that I remember On the frosty, friendly ground; 
The daring, yet prudent,— Only a little creeping , ' But an apple and some gum, And what fun to show the others 
We voyaged an unknown sea. Up to the apron-strings; | And the finger of an old kid glove What a big heap we have found! 
; 3s Only a home in ashes; | To protect an injured thumb; 
Behind us the trade winds that blew Think of these “little things.” | A corkscrew and some matches, Talk about your spring and summer, 
from off shore, Selected. And a battered old baseball Winter joys without compare, 
' And—but what I can’t understand, Children, don’t you think October 











There’s No Lav d Like Our -— d | Is where he keeps it all. Is of all the months most fair? 
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Serve but ours with heart and _ hand. Flag and land we 
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There’s no flag like our Keep it clean and 
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Words used by permission from ‘‘For Days and Days”, by Annette Wynne. 
Copyright, 1919, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. Book rights reserved. 
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5 he EY lived in Cleveland. Just 
getting a start in life. By manip- 
ulating their finances they were able 
to purchase a little home in a new 
subdivision. 

They had yet to pay for it — for 
most of it, at least. And it was con- 
siderable of a burden. 

One evening, after they had been 
living in the new house for several 
months, he came home, worn out 
but happy. He grabbed her up in 
his arms eagerly, 

“Well, I knocked another hunk off 
the old mortgage today. Guess we're getting along.” 

“That’s nice,’”’ she replied. But her tone was lifeless. He 
noted the lack of enthusiasm. 

“What’s the matter?’’ he asked. ‘“‘Don’t you feel any 
more cheerful than you sound?” 

“I am glad,” she said, with effort. ‘I just love our little 
home.” 

“Well, you certainly don’t look like you loved anything. 
What’s bothering you? Feet again?” 

Tears came to her eyes. She realized she was failing him. 
“Yes,”’ she admitted. ‘“‘And I don’t know what I’m going 
to do with them.” 

“But I’ve told you time and time again to go get a pait 
of shoes that will be comfortable, haven’t I? I don’t see 
anything to worry about.” 

“Yes, I know. But they would cost so much, and I’d 
have to bother with a chiropodist. We can’t afford it.” 

Then he lost his temper. “‘I don’t see any sense in allow- 
ing your darned old feet to spoil our happiness. Are your 
feet more important than our home? We've got to work 
hard to pay out on this property, and we need all the en- 
thusiasm we can find. I wish you'd go get that pair of shoes.” 

“But I’ve got weak feet.” 

“Nonsense, I don’t believe your feet are weak. You used 
to play tennis and dance whenever you wished, didn’t you? 
Girls with weak feet don’t do those things.” 

“Well —” 

“Well —” he interrupted — ‘“‘There’s just one thing to 
do. Get shoes that keep your feet from aching and cramp- 
ing so you can smile at me once in a while. Let’s look 
through some of these magazines and see if there aren’t 
shoes that will help you.” 

It might be recorded here that the young man was in the 
advertising business, and naturally he looked to the adver- 
tisements for the solution of most of his problems. For an 
hour they turned the pages, reading carefully about shoes. 

Presently they came to the Arch Preserver Shoe adver- 
tisement. It said this: ‘I never dreamed there could be such 
a difference,” quoting a New York literary woman who was 
visiting her niece in Norwood, Ohio. 


,. 


ARCH PRESER\ 


Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
stons. All widths, AAAA to E. 
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re your Feet 


more important, 
than out Flome? 


Little chapters from the story of how 
the Arch Preserver Shoe changed the 
ideas of a Nation. No. 11 


















“There is the answer,” he exclaimed. ‘‘That woman had 
the same foot troubles you have.” 

“Do you think those shoes could help me?” 

“T’ll read some more. You listen.” 

Then he read (from the advertisement): “It looks just 
like a regular shoe, but it is different. There is a bridge in 
the arch. That keeps the feet from sagging . . . Your 
feet were made to bear the weight of the body, but they 
also were planned to be supported. The dealer explained 
this by showing how the foot rests flat on the ground when 
you are barefooted. And he made me understand that the 
heel lifted the back of the foot and left the arch without 
any support at all. The bridge in these shoes gives this sup- 
port.” 

He looked up at his wife. ‘‘That sounds like sense,” he 
said. 

He began again: “But the Arch Preserver Shoe has more 
than the bridge. The inner sole is flat. That lets your foot 
rest easily, without pinching the nerves and blood-vessels.”” 

“And listen to this: ‘When you buy this shoe they don’t 


THE 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed — 
bends where the foot bends 
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merely put your foot into a size that 
is long enough and wide enough to 
cover it. They measure your foot 
from the heel to that bone just back 
of the big toe so that your instep fits 
over the bridge exactly right. This 
bridge must be right up against your 
foot, so there will be a firm walking 
base justas when you gobarefooted.”” 

The wife seemed convinced, but 
without enthusiasm. “Yes, those 
things may be true, but I’d look 
terrible in such shoes.” 

“All right,” said her husband. 
“We'll see.” He read further in the advertisement, then 
suddenly his face brightened. ‘‘Here’s the answer to that: 
‘The Shoe that has Changed the Ideas of the Nation — 
because it has provided comfort and style — because it has 
done what no other shoe ever did before.’ I guess that will 
satisfy you that you ought to try a pair anyway.” 

The other day we heard from that young husband. ‘‘My 


ul 


-wife’s shoes,’’ he wrote enthusiastically, ‘‘helped more to 


pay off our mortgage than anything else. Your advertising 
told us about them; and your shoes made good. I felt that 
you ought to know.” 

And so we invite you, too, to find out for yourself about 
Arch Preserver Shoes. The booklet, ‘‘Use Your Feet” sent 
promptly in return for the coupon from you, will give you 
more facts. Also, we'll be glad to tell you the name of your 
dealer if you don’t know him. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
346 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to 
keep them well while wearing 
the smartest styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 346 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 46, “Use 
Your Feet’’, and name of Dealer. 


Name 





Street and No. 
P. O. 





State. 
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Halloween Program 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 


On the blackboard write, in yellow 
crayon, 


Fairies, brownies, elf and sprite, 

Will play many pranks to-night. 

On the harvest moon’s silver ray, 

Hobgoblins ride at close of day, 

And frisking witches, queerest ever 
seen, 

Fly on brooms, for ’tis Halloween. 


OUTLINE PROGRAM 


1. March of the Brownies. 

2. Recitation—“Seein’ Things,” by 
Eugene Field. 

3. Story told by teacher: “The 
Brownie’s Adventure on the Ice,” by 
Mulock. 

4. Recitation—“October.” 

5. Recitation—“Autumn.” 

6. Concert Exercise for smallest 
pupils—“Five Little Brothers.” 

7. Recitation—“Jack Frost.” 

8. Recitation—“October’s Party.” 

9. Song—“Halloween Is Here.” 

10. Oral Composition—“Origin of 
Halloween.” 

11. Recitation — “Little 
Annie.” 

12. Jack-o’-Lantern Drill. 

13. Recitation — “October’s 
Blue Weather.” 

14. Song—“America.” 


(Because of copyright restrictions, a few of the 
numbers suggested are not given below, but they 
are easily obtainable.) 


MarCH OF THE BROWNIES 


Orphant 


Bright 


Brownies dressed in brown cambric 
suits, wear pointed brown caps and 
each carries a pumpkin held against 
breast. Pumpkin’s position remains 
unchanged during drill. 

Number of brownies depends on 
stage room; twelve make a very good 
number. 


Brownies enter at A in two columns. 
The two lines march side by side to B. 
At B they spread apart, coming to- 
gether again at C. From C they march 
side by side to D. At D those on right 
cross to left and those on left cross to 





right. They march back to C. At C 
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they form in single line and wind into 
a ball at E. At E the leader turns 
and unwinds, finally reaching F. From 
F they march in two columns and leave 
stage as they entered. 

Any lively march music may be used. 


RECITATION — “OCTOBER” 


Sing a song of autumn time, 
When the golden grain is high, 
When the blossoms blow 
And the sun, in a glow, 
Sails over a cloudless sky. 


Sing a song of autumn time, 
The ripest of the year, 
When days are bright 
And hearts are light 
And Halloween draws near. 
Selected. 


RECITATION—“AUTUMN” 


Hazy mists hang over the valley, 
Smoky veils the mountains hide; 

Ripened fruits and yellow pumpkins, 
October tints on every side. 


Southward fly the birds of summer, 
Chilly winds sweep land and sea, 
Bringing messages of winter 
To each flower, twig, and tree. 


Spring and summer bring their glad- 
ness, 
Bluest skies and greenest sod, 
But autumn heaps the ripened fruit- 
age, 
And crowns the year with golden- 
rod. Dorothy C. Retsloff. 


CoNcERT EXERCISE FOR THE SMALLEST 
Pupits — “Five LittLeE BrotTHers” 


Five (1) little brothers set out to- 
gether, 
One bright October day; 
In a curious carriage (2) made of 
leather 
They hurried away (3), away. 
One (4) big brother and three quite 
small (5), 
And one (6) wee fellow, no size at all; 
The carriage was dark and none too 
roomy, 
So they could not move about. 
The five little brothers (7) grew quite 
gloomy, 
And the wee (8) one began to pout. 
Till the biggest one whispered (9), 
“What do you say? 
Let’s leave the carriage and run away.” 


| So out they scampered, the (10) five 


together, 
Off and away they sped! 
When somebody found that carriage 
of leather, 
Oh, my! how she shook her head 
(11). 
‘Twas her little boy’s shoe, as every 
one knows, 
This curious 
leather, 
And the five little brothers were five 
little toes, 
Uncovered and free 
bright weather. 


carriage made of 


in October’s 


MorIons 
. Hold up hand. 
Cup hands to make carriage. 
Spread hands apart. 
Hold up thumb. 
. Hold up three first fingers. 
Hold up little finger. 
Frown. 
. Purse lips. 
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9. Hold up thumb. 
10. Wriggle fingers. 
11. Shake head. 


RECITATION—“J ACK FROST” 


Somebody’s been in the garden 
Nipping the blossoms fair, 

All the green leaves are blackened, 
Who do you think was there? 


Somebody’s been in the forest 
Cracking the chestnut burrs; 

Who is it dropping chestnuts 
Whenever a light wind stirs? 


Somebody’s been at the window, 
Marking on every pane; 

Who made the delicate drawing 
Of lacework and moss and grain? 


Somebody’s all the time working 
Out on the pond so blue, 
Bridging it over with crystal 
Now, can you tell me who? 
Selected. 


RECITATION—“OcTOBER’S Party” 


October gave a party, the leaves by 
hundreds came, 

The Chestnuts, Oaks and Maples, and 
leaves of every name. 

The sunshine spread a carpet, and 
everything was grand, 

Miss Weather led the dancing, Profes- 
sor Wind, the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, the 
Oaks in crimson dressed, 

The lovely Mrs. Maple, in scarlet look- 
ed her best. 

All balanced to their partners and 
gaily fluttered by, 

The sight was like a rainbow new 

fallen from the sky. 


Then in the rustic hollow at hide-and- 
seek they played; 

The party closed at sundown, 
everybody stayed. 

Professor Wind played louder; they 
flew along the ground, 

And then the party ended, in hands 
across, all round. 

George Cooper. 


and 


Sonc—“HALLOWEEN IS HERE.” 
(Tune, “Battle Hymn of the Republic’) 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
crowning of the year. 

Now harvest time is ended, the au- 
tumn’s brown and sere, 

There is joy among the children, for a 
merry day is here, 

’Tis Hallow, Halloween. 
Chorus— 

Glory, glory hallelujah! 

Bright October days are here, 

Glory, glory hallelujah! .- 

It is Hallow, Halloween. 


To give to you a program, our very 
best we'll try, 

We’re thankful for the sunshine and 
the blue up in the sky; 

Happiness is catching, you’ll get it by 
and by, 

For it is Halloween. 

—Chorus. 


Re-arranged from song, “Crowning 
of the Year,” by Ruth Weatherwaz. 


ORIGIN OF HALLOWEEN 
(Talk to be given by pupil) 
Halloween always is on October 








thirty-first, which is the Eve of All 
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Saints’ Day. This, in olden times, 
was a pagan celebration when, because 
they were thankful for the harvest, 
the Druids (Celtic priests) of England 
held the great autumn festival. 

In their celebration the Druids light- 
ed fires in honor of the sun god. In 
the Highlands of Scotland and Wales, 
where the Celts for centuries survived 
the invasions of other peoples, lighting 
of bonfires long remained a feature of 
the festivities. In Ireland the cele- 
bration has still retained much of its 
early Celtic origin. To these Celtic 
features were added in early Christian 
times characteristics of the Roman fes- 
tival honoring Pomona. In this way 
apples and nuts, typical of nature’s 
bounty, came to play an important 
part in the various rites. 

Halloween is purely a night for fun 
and frolic. It is the one night in the 
year when fairies dance, when witches, 
elves, brownies and sprites are sup- 
posed to wander around, playing 
pranks. It is the night when charms 
and spells are used and tried for the 
purpose of looking into the future. 
And on the Eve of All Saints’ Day, 
when elves, goblins, and habgoblins 
are playing pranks, teasing and pleas- 
ing, why should not some of the peeps 
into the future come true? 


JACK-0’-LANTERN DRILL 


Twelve girls of about the same size 
dressed, six in yellow, six in black, 
carrying pumpkin. jack-o’-lanterns 
march from opposite sides of the stage. 
They meet at center of stage and face 
audience. The thirteenth girl, dress- 
ed as a witch and carrying a broom, 
enters, walks to front stage, takes 
place in center front of line of twelve, 
back to audience. Let the music be 
lively and every measure pronounced. 


Witch strikes end of broomstick on 
floor once; girls all bow to audience. 

Witch strikes end of broom on floor 
twice; girls all bow to left. 

Witch strikes end of broom on floor 
three times; girls bow to right. 

Witch strikes end of broom on floor 
four times; girls come to attention, 
eyes on Witch. 

At chord on piano, girls form in two 
lines facing each other and then, to- 
gether with the Witch, go through the 
following movements, keeping time to 
the music. Witch uses broom, girls 
use pumpkin lanterns. 


1. Lantern raised from waist to top 
of head. 

2. Lantern dropped to waist. 

8. Lantern dropped to knees. 

4. Lantern raised to head. 

Repeat. 

1. Lantern extended to right. 

2. Lantern held still. 

8. Lantern extended to left. 

4, Lantern held still. 

Repeat. 

1. Lantern swung low to right. 

2. Lantern held still. 

3. Lantern swung low to left. 

4, Lantern heid still. 

Repeat. 

1. Lantern brought to left shoulder. 

2. Lantern brought to right shoulder. 

8. Lantern brought to left shoulder. 

4, Lantern brought to right shoulder. 

Repeat. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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the final results of the 
Borden 
Health Contest 


Sd 


A national health contest to help teachers overcome malnutrition 
and promote better health among school children— 

Prizes for the classes showing the greatest improvement in 
weight and health during a specified period— 

This was the plan launched last winter by the Borden Company. 

Teachers all over the country, struggling with the problem of 
malnutrition, hastened to enroll classes of underweight children 
—in rural and city schools alike. 

For twelve weeks all these children received regular instruction 
in proper health habits and correct diet. In addition they were 

iven a daily feeding of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. For this 
ood—pure country milk combined with sugar—has been proved 
by long experience to be a splendid weight and health builder. 
It is especially valuable for school use, because it can be bought 
economically in large quantities, keeps perfectly, is easy to serve 
and is absolutely safe and clean. 

Records of each child’s daily health habits and weekly weight 
gains were kept sanicientiontly and sent to the Borden Company 
every month. 

The results in figures—carefully checked and verified—tell only 
half the story. The best evidence of the value of the contest is 
found in the enthusiastic letters from teachers that have come 
— in to the Borden Company. All the contestants—regard- 

ess of whether or not they won a prize—declared the contest an 
unqualified success. 

They report not only marked gains in weight—the most reliable 
index of health—but improved appearance, happier dispositions 
and greatly increased mental ability among the children. 

The youngsters themselves entered heart and soul into the con- 
test—practised their health habits faithfully and drank Eagle 
Brand with real relish. 

Parents—delighted at the almost immediate improvement— 
became intensely interested and cooperated willingly. Many of 
them continued the good work at home through the summer and 
have requested a health program in the schools this coming year. 
a many homes Eagle Brand has become a part of the household 

1¢t. 
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' MALNUTRITION FORMULAS 
Individual Large Quantity 


2 tablespoonfuls of 1 can Eagle Brand 
Eagle Brand to % to 8 cups water. 
cup (standard mea- This will feed nine 
sure) of cold water. children. 


(Pour the milk from the can to the spoon) eas enineteeneenen 


Here are the Winners and their Records 
WINNERS Average 


Number weight gain 
School Teacher in class per week 


South Salem School Miss Rae Webb 151.695 Ibs. 
Salem, Va. 

Bedford High School 
Bedford, Va. 

Clifton Public School 
Clifton, Texas 

Walkers Basin School 
Kern County, Calif. 

Austin High School 
Austin, Texas 

Deutschburg School 
Palacios, Texas 

Serafina School 
Serafina, New Mexico 

Jenkinjones Graded School Miss PhyllisC. Mitchell 12 
Jenkinjones, W. Va. 

Inglenook School Mrs. Mae G. Thrasher 12 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Handsboro High School Mrs. W. H. Hoyle 10 
Handsboro, Miss. 


A prize of $200.00 was awarded to each of the above schools, 
and a prize of $100.00 to each of the teachers for her individual effort. 

The following received Honorable Mention for the splendid results 
they achieved: 


HONORABLE MENTION Average 


Number weight gain 

School Teacher inclass per week 

Fairfields School MissM.RobertaNesbit 10 0.766 lbs. 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Vineyard Haven School Miss MargaretHinckley 12 697 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

WarrenCo. TrainingSchool Miss M. H. Hawkins 15 -668 
Wise, North Carolina 

Glenside School Miss B. E. Spohn 10 637 
Glenside, Pa. 

Neuffer School 
Bennettsville, S. C. 

Cokesbury School 
Lebanon, N. J. 

M. W. Gibbs School 
Little Rock, Ark. 

School No. 7, Grant 
Passaic, N. J. 

Sacred Heart School 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Finchville School 
Finchville, Ky. 


Mrs. Alexander Millar 28 1.076 
Mrs. Betty S. Smith 12 1.041 
Miss Elizabeth Wood 10 1.016 
Mrs, T. I. Minter 10 0.941 
Miss Elizabeth Drake 10 875 
Miss Leona M. Gerk 10 856 


Miss VernaHumphries 10 
Mrs.C.T.McCatharn 10 
Mrs. E. J. Brown 10 
Miss Alice Stewart 10 
Sister M. Dulcissima 12 


Mrs. Bessie Howell 10 


School boards and townspeople—skeptical at first—were com- 
pletely won over to the idea, once they saw the unmistakable 
improvement in the children’s health and school work. 

Other schools—which did not enter the contest—now plan to 
make this health program a regular part of their curriculum. 

Now—at the beginning of a new school year—is the time to 
start health education in your school. 

Send for Nutrition and Health, the valuable handbook used by 
all the teachers in the contest. It gives you all the information 
you need to organize and carry on such work—including a com- 

lete set of 20 practical lessons for health and nutrition classes. 

t also contains important malnutrition data, height and weight 
charts, and detailed information about Eagle Brand and how to 
serve it for school use. 


Every teacher needs this book. Mail us 
the coupon below for your copy—together 
with other useful health program material. 
The Borden Company, 618 Borden Build- 
ing, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
618 Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send me your Health 
Program material. 
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1. Lantern extended directly to front. | 

2. Lantern bow to lantern opposite. | 

8. Lantern held still. 

4. Lantern returned to original po- 
sition at waist. 

Repeat. 

1. Girls step forward, bringing right 
foot suddenly to floor at same time. 

2. Back to position. 

3. Girls step forward, bringing left | 
foot to floor suddenly. 

4. Back to position. 

Repeat. 

At signal from Witch, girls form 
in line across front of stage. 

1. Six girls face right. 

2. Six girls face left. 

3. Girls on right mark time. 

4, Girls on left mark time. | 
Girls march off stage. Music changes 
to simple dance. Witch ends drill by 
a short exhibition dance, holding her 
broom above her head with both hands. 


| 


Nutting Time 
By Maude Wood Henry 
October brings us nutting days 
When Jack Frost walks the woodland 
ways, 
Turns gold and scarlet trees to brown 
And brings the nuts a-rattling down. 


| 





Out pops the chestnut from its bur, 
Disclosing its soft bed of fur; 

The shellbark opens up a crack 

And drops the coat from off its back. 


Green walnuts hanging in the trees, 
In pairs and social groups of threes, 
Call to Jack Frost to lend a hand 

And help them safely down to land. 


The butternut, so hard to reach, | 
The little hazelnut and beech, | 
All ripen and unloose their hold 
Of branches, when the weather’s cold. 


October is a time of joys 

To healthy-minded girls and boys; 
When school is out, away they pack 
In search of basket and of sack, 


Then off to woods and fields they go | 

Where all the jolly nut trees grow; | 

With wild hailoos and shouts of mirth, 

They find the nuts Jack brought to 
earth. 


If We Just H-e-l-p 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


These words sung to the tune of 
“The Battle Hymn of The Republic” 
may be used fittingly in many special 
day programs. 


It isn’t hard for teacher 
If we just h-e-l-p, 

She can make this school a leader 
If we just h-e-l-p; 

Now when it comes to helping, 
You can always count on me 
To help our school along. 


’Tisn’t hard to keep things going 
If we just h-e-l-p, 

Learning here will keep on growing 
If we just h-e-l-p; 

And there really is no knowing 
Just how wise we all will be, 
For helping right along. 





On one of October’s “bright blue” days 


That the Frost King would hold a 


| And a gown as bright as the summer 


' And the wind changed its tune to a 


| Lads and lassies out a-walking, 


‘around in place to waltz time, singing 
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The Frost King’s Carnival | 
By Ida B. Bassford 


A message was brought by the 
breeze: 


carnival 
And had invited each leaf on the | 
trees. 


The leaflets rustled in joyous delight, 
Each wanted a brand-new dress, 
And Mother Nature, with lavish hand, ! 

Had each one in readiness. 





| 
The Poplar’s dress was sunniest gold, : 
The Maple in crimson was clad, 


sun 
Made the leaves of the Hickory glad. 


The Gum, like the Maple, was dressed 
in red, 
The Oak wore a yellowish brown, 
The Sumach, the brightest of all, was 
there 
Dressed in a scarlet gown. 





The Chestnut leaves, like canary birds, | 
Were waiting the final call, | 

For Mother Nature’s kindly heart 
Had given a gown to all. 


So each little leaflet in bright array | 
Danced to the wind’s light song, 


' Yellow and red, and crimson and gold, 


‘A beautiful, merry throng. 


They frolicked and danced till, weary | 


at last, | 
Each fell asleep with a sigh, 


soft low croon 
And sang them a lullaby. 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
By Lucia May Wiant 
Children march or walk in circle, 
single file, while music is being played 
through twice. Then walk by twos, 
while words are being sung— 


Chanced one day to meet; 

First they bowed, then clasping hands, 
Danced with nimble feet. 
Clasp hands of partners, and skip 





“la, la, la.” 


| GHost—White sheet. 


‘(Enter Black Cat. 


| OWL— 
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Halloween Playlet 
By Irene D. Schnitker 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JACK - 0’ - LANTERN — Orange - colored 

crepe paper with Jack-o’-lantern | 
mask. 

Brack Cat—Black crepe paper with 
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| The Nuts Converse 
Said the Shagbark to the Chestnut, 
“Is it time to leave the bur?” 


“There is Hazelnut—ask her. 


“T don’t care to pop my nose out 
Till Jack Frost unlocks the door; 
Besides, I’m in no hurry 





mask picturing face of cat. 
| GOBLIN—Grey costume. 
Ow1t—Black with owl mask. 
WitcH—Black witch’s costume, white | 
hat, broomstick. 


DIALOGUE 

J ACK-0’-LANTERN— 

I’m a wicked Jack-o’-Lantern, 

And you’ll just see 

How folks will be afraid of me. 
Jack-o’-Lantern 
looks toward door.) 
(Hides under | 





Mercy, what’s that? 
table.) 


out having noticed him)— 

Black cats are signs of some ill luck, | 
And now I’ll see if you have pluck 
To stay around when I am here. 


| (Noise is heard and Goblin enters.) | 


But what is that, oh dear! 
GoBLIN— 

I’m a goblin so fierce and gray, 

I’ll scare you all a mile away. 

(Noise is heard and Owl enters.) 

Oh, my! (Hides behind chair.) 


Black owls flying through the night 
Have caused many a wicked fright. 
(Noise outside. Witch enters.) 
Oh, goodness me! (Hides behind 
bookcase.) 
WiTtcH— 
Witches and broomsticks are things 
to fear, 
I’ll see if I can scare anyone here. 
(Sees Ghost coming and crawls un- 
der table.) 
GHosT— 
I’m the ghost, and it’ll be fun 
To scare the folks and see them run; 
If anyone in here should come 
I'll just—(noise under table) 
Oh no, I'll run! (Runs from stage.) 





Pieces and Plays for October Days 


COMPILED BY GRACE B. FAXON 


Contains: 


Little Plays and Pieces for Autumn Festivals. 
“Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 


Dramatization of 
Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, and 


Nearly 100 Pages of Halloween Material. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


COMPILED BY GRACE B. FAXON 


Contains: 
Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Acrostics. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 
Each of the Above Books Contains 192 Pages. Price 40 cents. 





Music for Columbus Day. 


Verses for Familar Tunes. 
Dialogues, Plays, and Music. 
Stories. 





To increase the squirrels’ store, 


i“A telegram from Peanut says 


That she is on her way, 
And the Pecan Nuts are ,Tipening 
In Texas, so they say.” 


Just here the little Beechnut, 
In his three-cornered hat, 
Remarked in tiny, piping voice, 
“I’m glad to hear of that; 


“For then my charming cousin, 
So very much like me, 


Miss Chinquapin, will come with them 


And happy I shall be.” 


, The Butternut spoke up and said, 
' Brack Cat (taking Jack’s place with- | 


“ ?Twill not be long before 
I’ll have to move my quarters 
To the farmer’s garret floor. 


“With Hickorynut and Walnut 
Good company I'll keep, 

And then until Thanksgiving 
Together we shall sleep.” 


Said the Shagbark, “I’m tired 
Of being cooped up here; 

I want to go and see the world— 
Pray what is there to fear? 


“T’ll stay up here no longer— 
I’ll just go bouncing down; 

So good-bye, Sister Chestnut, 
Until we meet in town.” 


Selected. 


Autumn’s Lullaby 


Autumn winds are singing, 
Singing sweet and low, 

Dreamily they murmur 
Everywhere they go. 

In the fields and meadows, 
In the garden beds, 

All the dainty flowers 
Nod their drowsy heads. 


Listen, little flowers, 
Under frosty skies 
Autumn winds are singing 
Gentle lullabies. 
Rocking, rocking, rocking, 
Swinging to and fro, 
All the drowsy flowers 
Into dreamland go. 


Merry squirrels chatter, 
While the leaves so brown 
From the swaying tree tops 
Flutter slowly down. 
Lower, lower, lower, 
Droop the drowsy flowers, 
Safely they will slumber 
Through the winter hours. 


Selected. 


Glad to Be Alive 
By R. K. Weeks 


Here and yonder, high and low, 
Goldenrod and sunflower glow; 
Here and there a maple flushes, 


Sumac reddens, woodbine blushes, 


Purple asters bloom and thrive— 
I am glad to be alive. 





“I don’t know,” replied the Chestnut; 
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Gleaming, Glorious Teeth 


Gums like coral to contrast them 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 79 


Do you seriously seek the charm they bring? Then please 


accept this remarkable dental test. 


See the marked 


difference 10 days will make. It’s simply a stubborn film 
on your teeth which ordinary ways fail to remove, and 
which this NEW way overcomes safely—scientifically. 


ULL teeth, “off-color” teeth; 

gums that are softening, lack- 

ing firmness—modern science has 

made important, new discoveries in 
overcoming them. 


Now, in as little as ten days, you 
can work a transformation in your 
mouth, can add immeasurably to 
your appearance and attractiveness. 


This offers you a test without 
charge ...the most remarkable, 
according to dental authorities, of 
all dental tests. In fairness to 
yourself, send the coupon. 


FILM—your enemy. How it 
invites tooth and gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles, directly or 
indirectly, to a germ-laden film 
that forms on your teeth. 


You can’t see it with your eyes, 
but run your tongue across your 


teeth and you will feel it...a 


slippery, viscous coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” 
and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack. Germs by 


the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea and decay. 


You can’t have pretty teeth, un- 
less you combat it. Highest au- 
thorities all tell you this. 


Brushing won't end it 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing meth- 
od is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent — 
different in formula, action and 
effect from any other known. 


Largely on dental advice the 
world has turned to it. Tooth and 
gum troubles hence are on the de- 
cline. 


It removes that film. And 


Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that film, 
then firms the gums. No harsh 
grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Why 
cling to old methods when world’s 
authorities urge a better way? 





EHRBEBFE4 10-Day TUBE 


Send the Coupon 










Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with a film coat. Make 
this remarkable test and find out. 
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FREE buy tuve Pepsadént 


The PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 35, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, II1., U.S.A. 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities 


Send to: 
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Send the coupon. Clip it now before you forget. an ee: —_— es 













“Watch Your Step” 


(A Safety First Play worked out by a 
2A-3B class in Buffalo, N. Y., under the 
supervision of Elizabeth T. Warder.) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Mary, an older girl in ordinary school 
dress, and four small children, also 
wearing everyday costumes. 

Seven other children, to represent the 
following: 

Banana; Match; Stone; Street Car; 
Automobile; Steam Train; Fire De- 
partment. 

The First Child may be dressed to rep- 
resent a banana; the Second, a 
match, the Third carries a stone; the 


Fourth carries a toy street car or | 


picture of one; the Fifth, a toy au- 
tomobile or picture of one; the 
Sixth, a toy train; the Seventh, 
a toy fire engine or picture of one. 


Sertinc—Any room. 


Mary— 
A little book 
I read to-day, 
Come, listen, children, 
To the stories gay. 


First CHILD (advances to front of plat- 
form and speaks)— 
I am a banana 
Made to eat, 
Don’t throw my peel 
Into the street; 


For I am slipp’ry 
And will make you slide, 
And may give somebody 
An ambulance ride. 


SEconp CHILD— 
I am a match 
Who will work for you, 
But if you don’t watch me, 
Much harm I'll do. 


When you are through 
With the fire I give, 
Be sure I’m dead— 
I must not live. 


THIRD CHILD— 
Just a stone, 
Though very small, 
I go through a window, 
Just like a ball. 


I’m only good 
For roads, you know, 
So if you find me, 
Please don’t throw! 


FourtH CHILD— 
A street car, you know, 
Runs on a track, 
And can’t get off, 
If carefulness you lack. 


FirtrH CHILD— 
Autos kill children 
*"Most every day, 
If they’re not careful 
To keep out of the way. 


SixtH CHILD— 
A train at a crossing 
The bells will ring; 
You must be careful,— 
Ding! Dong! Ding! 


SEVENTH CHILD— 
If you should hear the fire bell ring, 
To the curbing you must spring, 
And there you'll stay, till danger’s by, 




















On the sidewalk safe and high. 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 


Halloween 


ANNETTE WYNNE Avice M. BEVERIDGE 
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The words of the poem are reprinted by permission from For. Days and Days, by Annette Wynne. Copyright, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co.. 1919. Book rights reserved. pe oii 
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Mary— 
These stories, children, 
Are all quite true; 
Tell me, now, 
What you will do. 


Four CHILDREN (who have been listen. 
ing)— 


For all these things 
’ We will watch out, 
By doing so 

Be Safety Scouts. 


Mary— 
A good idea! 
Let’s form a band 
Of boys and girls, 
All over the land. 


ALL CHARACTERS— 
Let us be off, 
But as we go, 
We'll sing a song 
Heigh O, Heigh O. 


(All sing. Tune—Chorus of “Marching 
Through Georgia.’) 

We're off, we’re off, 

Safety Scouts to find; 

We'll work, we’ll work, 

We'll be more brave and kind; 

We'll help the boys and girls we see, 

To always watchful be, 

One way to keep from getting injured. 


(Sing as they march off stage.) 


- Halloween Pranks 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


This is what we’re going to do 
When Hallowe’en is here, 

When funny faces gleam and shine 
And spooks are white and queer. 

Beth and Jo and little John 
And Emmy Sue and me, 

We’re going to play the funniest jokes 
Of any that could be. 


We're going to take old Mrs. Jones, 
Who lives all by her self, 

A little fruit and jars of sweets 
To put upon a shelf; 

And when she hears the front door 

click, 

Quite softly we will run 

And leave our gifts behind the door— 
*Twill be the greatest fun! 


There are a lot of other things 
That we have planned to do, 

And many folks will be surprised, 
Will quit their scolding, too, 

Because we’re going to turn things 

round, 

And let these people find 

That pranks on Hallowe’en may be 
Most helpful and most kind. 


A Smile 
By Frances Hope Jefferson 


I think he has the sweetest smile! 
It makes my day more sunny; 

I always try to catch his eye 
When anything is funny. 


He smiles when work must be re-done, 
And starts at once to doit, 
He smiles when he has been just right, 

And I smile back, “I :knew it.” 


You could not call him handsome—", 
He hasn’t one good feature; 
He’s just the boy in the front row, 





And I am just his teacher. 
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AaGood Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 
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$.75 without Doors 
With Disappearing s3 50 
Glass Doors__.. Per Section 








/T GROWS WITH YOVR L/BRAR 


SECTIONAL - BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive ap nce. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.00; 
without doors, $12.75. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $17.50. In genuine ma- 
hogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low Pa. Shipped direct from fact 

ON APPROVAL ata considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for catalog No. 24, 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
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CoroditeD 


NO C.0.D.—NOTHIN 

NO STRINGS ATTACHED TO THIS OFFE: 
Wo make this remarkable offer so that every lover of 
beautiful jewelry can have the opportunity of comparing 
8 Corodite Gem side by side with a Genuine Diamond. 
We want you to see with your own eyes the fiery flashing 
beauty of this Gorgeous Gem. CORODITE DIAMONDS 
are double polished and have the true diamond (32 facet) 
cut. So closely do they resemble the genuine that even 
lifetime experts are astonished. The illustrations above 
show how beautiful a CORODITE looks when mounted 
maring, Send your name and address and (0c in coin 
or stamps (to help cover cost of handling) to us Today. 
Your Corodite will come Fully Prepaid by return mail. 


E.RICHWINECO.vent. 165,  duvesacken Ss. 


























Every pencil we send out tells its 
own story—just what it is being sold 
for—in Gilt Lettering. This insures 
an easy sale! Experience has proven 
that it’s a mighty hard matter for the 
children to sell cheap plain pencils. 
Read Page Seven. 





Stenographer Earned 


~$1000.00 


DURING LUNCH HOURS 


P, H.Whitman, Ill. earned $63.50 in 


fi d a half—Mrs. C. B. 
i nsewife, aol on $1000 last season—O. 
A.McElvain, Wis. earned $270 first 36 hours, by showing our 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 


that sell on sight. No selling e: ience necessary. Double 
your income—earn $5.00 toflo, every hour you can spare. 


Weekly paychecks. Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. We furnish everything. 


$10 Outfit Free ones! tush season ight at hand: 
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313 Worn xo 1301 Chicago, Il 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


A Lesson from History 


Everything’s easy after it’s done; 

Every battle’s a “cinch” that’s won; 

Every problem is clear that’s solved— 

The earth was round when it revolved! 

But ae stood amid grave 
oubt 


With enemy forces camped about; 
He could not know how he would fare 
Till after he’d crossed the Delaware. 


Though the river was full of ice 
He did not think about it twice, 


But started across in the dead of 


night, 
The enemy waiting to open the fight. 
Likely feeling pretty blue, 
Being human, same as you, 
But he was brave amid despair, 
And Washington crossed the Delaware! 


So when you’re with trouble beset, 
And your spirits are soaking wet, 
When all the sky with clouds is black, 
Don’t lie down upon your back | 
And look at them. Just do the thing; 
Though you are choked, still try to sing 
If times are dark, believe them fair, 
And you will cross the Delaware! 
Joseph Morris. 


I Will Tell the Cheerful Tale In- 
stead of the Sad Tale 


It is easier to knock a man out with 
a joke than with a fist-blow, especially 
if you haven’t much height and weight 
behind your fist. It is the better way, 
too, for the joke doesn’t hurt. Instead 
of the other man’s going in search of 
an arnica bottle or a pistol or a police- 
man, he generally hangs about with the 
hope of getting another blow of the 
same sort. One needn’t be little to try 
it. Abraham Lincoln had a fist al- 
most as big as the hand of Providence, 
and as long a reach as John L. Sulli- 
van, but he always used a joke in- 
stead, so men who came to growl re- 
mained to laugh.—Marshall P. Wilder. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


The direst foe of courage is the fear 
itself, not the object of it, and the man 
who can overcome his own terror is a 
hero and more.—George Macdonald. 


Success in life depends upon staying 
power. The reason for failure in most 
cases is lack of perseverance. Men get 
tired and give up.—J. R. Miller. 


You cannot run away from a weak- 
ness; you must sometime fight it out 
or perish; and if that be so, why not 
now, and where you stand?—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


I b’lieve in havin’ a good time when 
you start out to have it. If you git 
knocked out of one plan, you want to 
git yerself another right quick, before 
your sperrits has a chance to fall.— 
“Mrs. Wiggs.” 


When you get into a tight place, and 
everything goes against you, till it 
seems as if you couldn’t hold on a min- 
ute longer, never give up then, for 
that’s just the place and time that the 
tide’ll turn.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Courage is a virtue that the young 
cannot spare; to lose it is to grow old 
before the time: it is better to make 
a thousand mistakes and suffer a 
thousand reverses than run away from 
battle—Henry van Dyke. 


We’ve all got to go to school, I ex- 
“sta and we don’t all get the same 
esson to learn, but the one we do get 
is our’n, ’taint nobody else’s, and if it’s 
real hard, why, it shows the teacher 
thinks we're _ capable.—Rose” Terry 
Cooke. 


Whatever you do, you need courage. 
Whatever» course you decide upon, 
there is always some one to tell you 
you are wrong. There are always 
difficulties arising which tempt you to 
believe that your critics are right. To 
map out a course of action and follow 
it to the end, requires some of the 
same courage which a soldier needs. 
Peace has its victories, but it takes 
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brave men to win them.—Emerson. 






The New York school chil- 
dren in the picture 

are learning to brush their 
teethregularlyand correctly, 
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The picture below is a New 
York Herald-Tribune photo. 

























How many of your pupils 
brush their teeth regularly ? 


More of them will 
if you use this free chart 


ERE is anewway toteach 

your pupils to brush their 
teeth twice a day. This is an 
easier way. This is a quicker 
way. 

We ask you to try it. Mail 
the coupon below for the chart 
you see pictured above. We 
will send you this chart free. 


Thousands of teachers the 
country over are now using 
this chart. (We are mailing 
about 7,000 a month.) On it 
they paste gold stars—also 
sent free—beside the names of 
those children who regularly 
brush their teeth. This form 
of game greatly stimulates the 
interest of the children in their 
oral hygiene lessons. It is eas- 
ily and quickly managed, too. 
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Many teachers have the chil- 
dren themselves take turns in 
calling the roll and pasting up 
the stars. 

When you get your pupils 
brushing their teeth regularly, 
it is then a simple matter to 
show them how to brush them 
correctly. Correct brushing is 
largely a matter of the right 
kind of tooth brush. 

The one scientifically cor- 
rect tooth brush is the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic which comes in 
Baby, Small, and Adult sizes. 
Is this the brush you recom- 
mend? 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the 
curves of the teeth. It brushes 
the germs out of the crevices. 
It gets at every surface and 

removes the tartar. Its 


eR aR ENR EH large end tuft reaches 


even the backs of back 
teeth, so often neg- 
lected. Send today for 
the helpful chart. Rec- 
ommend the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic. You will be 
pleased with the results. 





oy yn gene ete pe RRR 5 
| PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO, | 
' Florence, Mass., Dept. N-7 ' 
! Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold | 
| stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more | 
frequently. | 

| 
J Naame .nccccccccccccccccccsccsccsccccccsccscees | 

| 
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see here. 


: Poems 


yi o™ Y tines Have Asked For 


want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


A 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


Address EDITOR 


Life’s Mirror memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
There are loyal hearts, there are spir- appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 
its brave, privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


There are souls that are pure and 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








true, 
esx | give to the world the best you 
ave 
And the best will come back to you. 





One Good Turn Deserves 
Another 


Give love, and love to your life will | 
flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hearts ‘will | 
show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Will Wag went to see Charley Quirk— 
More famed for his books than his 
knowledge— 
| In order to borrow a work 
ke " had sought for in vain over col- 
lege. 
Give truth, and your gift will be paid | 
in kind, 
And honor will honor meet, 
And a smile that is sweet will surely , agreed 
find | My books from my room not to lend, 
A smile that is just as sweet. But you may s:t by my fire and read.” 


But Charley replied, “My dear friend, 
You must know I have sworn and 


For life is a mirror of king and slave; 
’Tis just what you are and do, 
Then give to the worid the best you 
have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
Madeline S. Bridges. 


Now it happened by chance on the mor- 
row, 
That Quirk, with a cold quivering 


air, 
Came, his neighbor Will’s bellows to 

| borrow, 

| For his own was quite out of repair. 


But Willie replied, “My dear friend, 
I have sworn and agreed, you must 
know, 
That my bellows I never will lend, 
But you may sit by my fire and blow!” 
Mrs. Gilman. 


Perplexity 


I ant and thought, and queried, | 
And my thought was sorely vexed; 
For the more [ reasoned to make it 

c-ear 
The more I was perplexed. | 
I had promised my chosen Master ’ 
To live and to work for Him; | - Grandpapa’s Spectacles 
3ut the way of His will was all con- | | Grandpapa’s spectacles cannot be found! 
fused, | He has searched all the rooms, high and 
And my apprehension dim. low, round and round; 
Now he calls to the young ones, and 
what does he say! 
“Ten cents to the child who will find 
them to-day.” 


My heart held a secret longing: 
Was it in His will or no 
That I should cherish 
thought 
Of the thing I longed for so? 


a tempting 
Then Harry and Nelly and Edward all 


ran, 

And a most laa search for the 
glasses be 

And — little ‘Nell in her generous 


Said, “SP look for them, 
without any pay.” 


Could it be His own true giving, 
And the longing but a sign, 
That in His time I should have and 
hold 


The coveted thing for mine? Grandpa, 


I said, if a voice from Heaven 
Would but speak and make it plain, | All through the big Bible she searched 
I would joyfully follow my Lord’s com- with care, 
mand, It lies on the table by Grandpapa’s 
Nor ever question again. chair. 


They feel in his pockets, they peep in 
I opened the blessed pages, 
haply a word might be 
A hint I could take for yea or nay, 
Of His will the golden key. 


his hat, 
They pull out the sofa and shake out 
the mat. 


Then down on the floor, like good-na- 
tured bears, 

Go Harry and Ned under tables and 
chairs, 


And many a faithful promise 
To the striving heart I saw, 
With counsels broad as a life might 








Till quite out of breath, Ned is heard 
to declare, 

He believed that those glasses are not 
anywhere. 


But Nelly, who, leaning on Grand- 
papa’s knee, 

Was thinking most earnestly, “Where 
can they be?” 

Looked suddenly up in the kind, faded 


eyes 
And her own shining brown ones grew 
big with surprise. 


She clapped with her hands, all her 
dimples came out, 

She turned to the boys with a bright, 
roguish shout, 

“You may leave off your looking, both 
Harry and Ned, 

For there are the glasses on Grand- 
papa’s head.” 


Resignation 
There is no flock, however watched 
and tended, 


But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er de- 
fended, 
But has a vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the 
dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children 
crying 
will he 5 be comforted! 
Let us be patient! These severe afflic- 
tions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists 
and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps, 
What seem to us but sad, funereal 
tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 
There is no Death! What seems so is 
transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead,—the child of our 
affection,— 
But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor 
protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 





reach 
Out of His holy law. | 


But touching the strait that bound me | 
I found no answering word; 

The way of His will was hedged about 
With silence all unstirred. 


Him,” 
Had never been in my prayer. 


Then something softly taught me— 
’Twas the lesson of my strait— | 

The way to His will is the way of faith, | 
And faith can trust Him and wait. 

So I set my hand to labor | 
In that where I knew His will; 

For the rest, I could only bide His time, 
And I’m trusting and waiting still. 


tains more than 200 poems. 
in standard cloth covers. 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 
of “Poems Teachers Ask For” is the same size as Book One and con- 
Like Book One, it may be had for $1.00 





“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


Books One and Two 

I bowed with a bitter weeping; HE remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
It seemed too heavy to bear; on at title h d th f 4 similar voleme 

But to say, “I will leave it all with | o Sete Sere Bes Spee Away 2 2 oe © j 


Many poems which readers of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


Book Two 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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In that great cloister’s stillness ang 
seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s 
pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she js 
doing 
In those bright realms of air, 
Year after year, her tender steps pur- 
suing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep 
unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though 
unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives, 


Not as a child shall we again behold 


er, 
For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 
But a fair maiden, in her Father's 
mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; 
And beautiful with all the soul’s ex- 


pansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times impetuous with 
emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning 
like the ocean, 
That cannot be ‘at rest,— 


We will be patient, and assuage the 
feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


Paddle Your Own Canoe 


Up this world and down this world, 
And over this world and through, 
Though drifted about 
And tossed without, 
Why, “paddle your own canoe.” 


What though the sky is heavy with 
clouds, 
Or —* a field of blue, 
f the bleak wind blows, 


Or the sunshine glows, 
Still “paddle your own canoe.’ 


What if breakers rise up ahead, 
With dark waves rushing through, 
Move steadily by, 
With downcast eye, 
And “paddle your own canoe.” 


If a hurricane rise in the midnight 
skies, 
And the stars are lost to view, 
Glide safely along, 
With a smile and a song, 
And “paddle your own canoe.” 


Up this world, and down this world, 

And over this world and through, 
Though weary and worn, 
Bereft and forlorn, 

Still, “paddle your own canoe.’ 


Never give up when trials come, 
Never grow sad and blue; 
Never sit down 
With a fear and a frown, 
But “paddle your own canoe.” 


i are daisies springing along the 
shore 
Blooming pari sweet for you; 

There are rose-hued dyes 

In the autumn skies— 
Then “paddle your own canoe. 
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Below Par 


When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 
everyday prob- 
ems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
is especially 
valuable, 


A bey =p tye three 
times a day ina glass of 
— b pone gives “instant 
relief and gratifying re- 
_, Seientytcally pre- 
red—constant in qua. 
Sy—no m-alcohols 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Romford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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QURVFIT SAFETY RAZOR 
Curved to fit the Armpit 


It is the only 
) safe exclusive 
OSE woman's razor— 
insist on 
“Curvht.” 






The guarded 
edges prevent 
cutting. 





Nickel Plated- 
1 Blade, $1.00 


Gold Plated— 
12 Biades, 
$3.50 


Extra Blades, 
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Per Dozen 





CURVFIT RAZOR CO., 
Dept. 3, 71 W. 23rd St., N. Y.C. 
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# graved and pierced ring 
1 gives the blue white, parsect 
RA, cut diamond extra brilliance 
WA and large appearance. ¥ 
Regutar price $85--spe- 
Cial bargain price only 
$62 / 


10 days trial. 
1 Guarantee 


Absolute satisfac- 
tion; if you don’t 
agree this ring is an 

amazing bargain, 
we will refund your 

money. If satisfied, 
pay balance in 10 equai 

monthly payments. 
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gedit forms. Wondert ul values, 


BAER BRos. Co. 
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A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a. 


mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 
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AND CHAIN ff 
't'\Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
ycase, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12)} 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve ( 
om pose Me Return the $3.00 and receivel 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 
U.S. Supply Company, 5-227, Greenville, Pa, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, are freq tly ry. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr..Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





What industry in the United Statees employs 
the largest number of workers? 


The United States Bureau of the 
Census shows that the textile industries 
lead in the number of wage earners. 


When was the American Civil Liberties Union 
organized and where is the headquarters of this 
organization located ?—Michigan. 

This Union was organized in 1920. 
The headquarters are located at 100 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


What is the psychological reason for people 
turning from other religions and accepting 
Christianity 7—Kansas. 

There is an instinctive demand for 
a satisfying religion. The only rea- 
sonable explanation of the success of 
Christian missionaries is that the re- 
ligion they offer satisfies the need of 





| some other religion. 


| When was the pledge of allegiance to the 


pose of making the change?—New Jersey. 

On Flag Day, June 14, 1923, repre- 
sentatives of sixty-eight organizations 
interested in the patriotic and educa- 
tional welfare of the nation assembled 
in Washington, C., to consider 
drafting a code of flag etiquette which 
might be generally adopted through- 
out the United States. Not only was 
a code drafted but the assembly en- 
dorsed a modification of the pledge to 
the flag suggested because the old 
pledge did not specifically . designate 
the United States. This was the first 
general endorsement of a change in the 
pledge, although the revised pledge 
had already been used to some extent. 


1. In what countries besides the United 
States is the dollar used as the money unit? 
2. When did the United States discontinue mak- 
ing three-cent pieces? 3. How many coins 
have been made by the United States since it 
became a nation and ‘what is the total value? 


—Ohio. 
1. Canada, Newfoundland, British 
Honduras, Liberia, Santo Domingo, 


China, and Straits Settlements use the 
dollar as the money unit. However, 
in China and Straits Settlements the 
value is less than the United States 
dollar, in the other countries mentioned 
it is the same. 2. The three-cent 
silver coins were not made after 1873, 
their coinage being discontinued in ac- 
cordance with an act of Congress of 
February 12 in that year. The coin- 
age of the nickel three-cent pieces 
was not discontinued until 1890. 3. 
Approximately three hundred million 
gold coins and about six billion coins 
of silver, nickel, copper and bronze 
have been minted by the United States. 
The total value of the coins issued is 
between four and one-half and five 
billion dollars. 


What did political party platforms of 1924 
= regarding independence of the Philippines? 
—lIowa, 


The Democratic platform said, ‘The 
Filipino people have succeeded in 
maintaining a stable government and 
have thus fulfilled the only condition 
| laid down by Congress as a prerequi- 
site to the granting of independence. 
We declare that it is now our liberty 
and our duty to keep our promise to 
those people by granting them imme- 
diately the independence which they 
| so honorably covet.”’ The Republican 
| platform said, “If the time comes when 
| it is evident to Congress that indepen- 
| dence would be better for the people 
of the Philippines with respect to both 
their domestic concerns and their sta- 
tus in the world, and the Filipinos 
then desire complete independence, 
the American government will gladly 
accord it. <A careful study of the con- 
ditions in the Philippine Islands has 
convinced us that the time for such 
action has not yet arrived.” The other 








parties did not take up the question of 
| Philippine independence. 


those who previously have known only 


' American flag changed and what was the pur- | 
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Everywhere—at home and abroad—the 
little Miessner is bringing new ideals 
and new progress in music. Here you 
{ 

\ 


Sa es | | 171 / 0 


see the “little piano with the big tone” 
furnishing music on the playground at 
the Philippine Normal School, Manila. 
| Its small size and light weight make it 
s 








easy to move about. Thus it brings mu- 
sic to every school activity. 





All children are fascinated by the 
Miessner’s size—only 3 ft. 7 in. high. 
; Its easy portability makes it conven- 
ient for the teacher. It is the ideal 
school piano. Built especially for 
| school use. Has many advanced con- 
1 struction features. 





Thousands of schools have found the 
little Miessner the best piano to use in 
Class Piano Instruction where twenty 
children are taught as easily as one. It’s 
the piano for your school. The coupon 
will bring complete information about 
the little Miessner, and a copy of our 
free booklet, “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money.” Mail it today. 











MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


138 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


_MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 





Miessner Piano Co., 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me the Miessner 
catalog, details of your special 
10-day free trial offer and special 
price to schools. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desir- 
able. One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x 11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write arti- 
cle in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
cencise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois, 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Many of my teachers have written concerning 
the use of the phonograph in the schoolroom. It 
would be interesting to know how many teachers 
have such an instrument to use. 

Sometimes we become so interested in teaching 
what is in the textbooks that we forget that the 
children need music; that they respond to anything 
that is rhythmical; and that they require the lift- 
ing up and the stimulation of the emotions which 
music gives. 

Many months ago I visited a primary room where 
I listened to a reading lesson which was conducted 
in the most mechanical way. The children were 
dismissed at the end of the recitation with harsh, 
brusque tones. The expression on the faces of the 
children made one heartsick; they looked so un- 
happy, so depressed, and so lacking in interest. 
I thought as I saw them marching out at recess 
time, what a change it would make in those little 
faces if children and teacher were singing a jolly 
marching song, or if a phonograph were playing 
one of the beautiful records which all children 
love. 

It isn’t right to confine children so many hours 
each day in study without the joy and delight of 
that which is beautiful, stimulating and inspiring. 

While I was in New York City during the past 
fall and winter, I had the pleasure of an interview 
with Walter Damrosch, the conductor of New 
York’s great Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Damrosch is a lover of children and for 
thirty years he has been giving concerts for chil- 
dren. Some of those who listened to his first con- 
certs have grown to manhood and womanhood, but 
they still continue to attend these splendid musical 
treats. 

At these concerts Mr. Damrosch is at his best. 
He talks with the children freely and very often 
he writes words for different melodies. That the 
children sometimes do not get the words quite 
right is illustrated by an incident over which Mr. 
Damrosch laughed heartily when he told it to me. 

At a certain concert the orchestra was to play 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, so Mr. Damrosch 
taught the children these words to sing to one 
theme of the symphony: 

“Lo! the conquering hero comes; 
Blow the trumpet! Beat the drum! 
He has fought a good fight, 

He has won!” 

A mother wrote Mr. Damrosch that her small 
boy came home singing: 

“Lo! the conquering Hebrew comes; 
Blow the trumpet! Beat the drum! 
He has fought a big fight, 

He has won!” 

In speaking of what music does for the child and 
why we should encourage music in schools and 
communities, Mr. Damrosch said that because all 
the emotions a child feels may be found in music, 
parents and teachers should put forth every effort 
to make it possible for children to hear good music 


frequently. Because through it the primitive emo- 
tions of the child become refined and spiritualized, 
good music has a large part in the molding and per- 
fecting of that which we call character. 

With phonographs in so many homes and schools, 
parents and teachers should endeavor to bring to 


children the best there is in music. The radio, too, 
will contribute more and more to the musical edu- 
cation of the child. 

Let us, as teachers, consider more seriously the 
bringing of good music to children, since by this 
means we may assist in developing innate refine- 
ments. 


Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Wesley Frisbie, Walnut Hill School, Route 1, 
Afton, Oklahoma, would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils in any part of the United States or the is- 
land possessions of the United States. y 

The teacher and pupils (foreign) of the Americaniza- 
tion class, Miss N. McManus, Courtenay School, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, would like to hear from teachers 
and pupils of adult foreign classes in the United States, 
or any place where English is taught. They would also 
like to hear from any first grade teacher. 

The upper grade pupils of Miss Mildred Mayo, Tarkio, 
Montana, would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with pupils in any state in the Union and any foreign 
possessions. 

Miss Hazel Doman, Cross Roads School, Cameron, 
West Virginia, and her sixth and eighth grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters and products with teachers 
and pupils in other states and countries. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss June Davis, Shelley, 
Idaho, would like to exchange letters, views and other 
things of interest with pupils of the same grade in any 
state of the Union, Canada, Alaska or island possess- 
ions. 

Miss Thelma Foote, LaFargeville, New York, and her 
sixth and eighth grade pupils would like to correspond 
and exchange views with teachers and pupils in any other 
state in the Union, Canada, the Philippines and Hawaiian 
Islands or any foreign country. 

Miss Ruth King, Poplar Grove, Arkansas, and her 
fourth, fifth and seventh grade pupils wish to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades in any state of the 
Union, Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska or 
South America. 

Miss Dorothy Mather and her pupils, Sayles ‘Corners 
School, Moravia, New York, will be glad to hear from 
teachers and pupils in any state in the Union or any 
foreign country and exchange products, views, etc. 

The sixth grade pupils of Donald Bankston, Pierce, 
Oklahoma, would like to correspond with grade pupils 
of any state in the Union or any of our outlying possess- 
ions. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades of Miss 
Katie M. Smucker, Oak Grove, District Number 5, 
Green Township, R. F. D. 1, Smithville, Ohio, would like 
to exchange letters with the same grades of any school 
in the United States or foreign countries. 

Miss Irene Calkins, District 8, Route 2, Bangor, Mich- 
igan, and pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades would like to exchange letters, postcard views 
and other things of interest with pupils and teachers of 
any of the English-speaking countries, and any state in 
the Union. Letters from island possessions and Alaska 
are especially desired. 

Mrs. Emma P. Olson, Curran Valley School, Route 3, 
Taylor, Wisconsin, and pupils would like to exchange 
letters, products and art work with pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades of some other states 
not included in the northern section. 

Miss Pearl Socolovich, Route 2, Levering, Michigan, 
and pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades would like to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils of any school in the Union or elsewhere. 

The sixth grade pupils of James MacArthur, Che- 
boygan, Michigan, wish to correspond with pupils in any 
English-speaking country. 

The sixth and eighth grade pupils of Miss Cathern 
Hiatt, care of A. W. Bell, Grant, Nebraska, would like to 
exchange letters, snapshots, and samples of products 


with pupils in the same grade in any state in the Union 
Hawaii, Alaska, or the Philippines. ’ 

‘Miss Marjorie Boyd, R. F. D. 70, Falconer, New York, 
and the pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades would like to correspond with the children of the 
same grades in any state, or English-speaking country, 

Miss Mary Lynn Chambliss, Box 165, Swainsboro, 
Georgia, and her pupils wish to exchange letters with 
pupils or teachers of the sixth grade anywhere. 

Miss Doris F. Harvey, R. F. D. 1, Dixfield, Maine, and 
the pupils of the Paul School, (all boys, grades one to 
seven inclusive,) would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with pupils of other rural schools in any part of 
the world. 

Mrs. Mary M. Kenworthy, Route 3, Redford, Michi- 
gan, and her pupils of Bedlow School would like to re. 
ceive letters and exchange snapshots, products and other 
things of interest with the pupils and teachers of any 
other state or country. 

Mr. Paul Kenworthy, Route 3, Redford, Michigan, and 
the pupils of Stone School would like to correspond with 
pupils and teachers of any other state or country. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Mabel Tra- 
gansa, Pike, New Hampshire, wish to correspond with 
pupils in the same grades in any state in the Union, 
Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, or any foreign country, 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Mrs. Madeline Russell, Pike, New Hampshire, wish to 
correspond with pupils in the same grades in any state 
in the Union, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, or any other 
foreign country. 

Miss Ethel L. Vroom, Bangor, Pennsylvania, and the 
sixth grade pupils of the Lincoln School, wish to ex- 
change letters and products with pupils of the same 
grade in any part of the world. 

Miss Josie Hanson; Dazey, North Dakota, and the pu- 
pils of the fifth, sixth and eighth grades of Laketown 
School would like to correspond with pupils in the same 
grades of states in the southern part of the Union. 

The third, sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Eva 
Marie Blynn, Mazomanie, Wisconsin, would like to ex- 
change letters and sample products with pupils and 
teachers of the same grades in all parts of the United 
States and its possessions. 

The third, fifth, sixth and seventh grades of Mrs. 
Thomas Swenumson, Waucoma, Iowa, would like to cor- 
respond with the pupils and teachers in any state or 
possession of the United States. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Muriel Robbins, Route 1, care of Maurice Edwards, Mon- 
mouth, Iowa, wish to exchange letters, cards, or samples 
of products with teachers and pupils of the same grades 
in any state of the Union, and any country in the world. 

Miss Dorothy C. Peck, and the pupils of the fourth 
grade of Willow Lakes Public School, Willow Lakes, 
South Dakota, would like to receive letters and corre- 
spond with pupils or anyone in countries in which the 
cacao bean is raised. 

The third and fourth grades of the school in Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, want to hear from their old friends of 
last school year and from new friends in Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Nevada. Address H. A. Neild, Taylor’s Island, 
Maryland. 

The fourth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Adda M. Jones, Mansfield, Washington, would like to ex- 
change letters or other things with pupils in all the 
states of the Union, and elsewhere. 


CLUB LETTERS 
Our Halloween Party 


We used autumn leaves, marigolds, pumpkins and 
jack-o’-lanterns ‘which the children had drawn on 
paper, and blackboard drawings of pumpkins and 
black cats for decorations. 

When the pupils came into the schoolroom the 
night of the party, each one found crayola, paste, 
crepe paper and paper bags on the desks and with 
these materials they made their own caps. 

When the caps were finished I passed to each 
child a peanut which I had colored with crayola. 
The room having been darkened, a ghost came 12 
(a boy holding a broom, the entire figure being 
wrapped with a sheet). The ghost said: 


(Continued on page 86) 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 
(Continued from page 40) 


old enough. One of the requirements 
of a good Scout is that he be a friend 
to all the world, and show his friend- 
liness by kindly services. We may be 
reparing ourselves to be Scouts by 
practicing friendly acts. Perhaps you 
can do an errand for a neighbor; help 
an old person, or a very young one, 
across a crowded street; carry some- 
thing for a person overloaded with 
parcels. Shall you expect pay for 
these services? Not if you are a 
thoroughbred. Some tourists stopped 
to ask a boy along a state highway 
one day if the new road was open to 
the next town. They thought the boy 
was a Boy Scout. He was dressed 
rather like one. As soon, however, as 
he had answered their question they 
knew that he was no Scout, for as they 
started to drive on he called, ‘Aren’t 
you going to give me a little tip?’ 
Two more rules that we shall write 
upon the board, then, are these: Be 
ready to do a friendly service. Do 
not expect pay for a friendly service. 

“A thoroughbred does not hold a 
grudge. He may have his feelings 
hurt many times, and be angered; but 
if he is strong he keeps still about it, 
and does not let the other person know. 
And then, most surprisingly, the first 
thing he knows he has forgotten all 
about his grievance himself! He is 
glad he made no fuss because in no 
time at all the grievance comes to look 
like a very small matter. A person 
who is always having his feelings hurt 
comes to have a peevish expression on 
his face—and then the world will not 
smile back at him. Have you ever 
heard someone say that he is ‘mad’ at 
another person and will not speak to 
him? How silly that is! And how 
rude! A really mannerly person never 
refuses to speak to an acquaintance, 
even if he has a grievance against 
him. It isn’t worth while to get 
‘mad’ or to hold grudges, and a thor- 
oughbred will remember this rule: 
Do not hold a grudge.” 


Correlations 


BooKLETS. 
Have the children copy on _ the 
“Friendliness” page of the etiquette 
booklets the eight rules given above. 
In their books of illustrations have 
them show by cutting or drawing an 
act of friendly service they have seen. 
BLACKBOARD Morro. 
A man that hath friends must show 
himself friendly. Prov. 18: 24 
Memory GEMS. 
A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine. Prov. 17: 82 
And be ye kind to one another, ten- 
der-hearted, forgiving one another. 
Eph. 4: 32 
For those that think of others most 
Are the happiest folks that live. 
—Phoebe Cary. 
“The Arrow and the Song.”—Long- 


fellow. 
Ir I KNEw 
“If I knew the box where the smiles 
are kept, 


No matter how large the key 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so 


ar 

’Twould open, I know, for me; 

Then over the land and the sea, 
broadcast, 

I’d scatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold 
them fast 

For many and many a day. 


“If I knew a box that was large 
enough 

To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every 
one, 

From nursery, school and street; 

Then, folding and holding, I’d pack 
them in 

And, turning the monster key 

I’d hire a giant to drop the box 

To the depths of the deep, deep sea.’ 
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A Scrap of Paper 
(Continued from page 32) 


in about the same way that wood is. 

“In this room you will see how the 
wood fibers are soaked and strained,” 
continued the superintendent as he 
opened the door of a large workroom. 
“It requires a lot of work even to make 
the roughest kind of paper.” 

“Oh, Father! just look at that ma- 
chine churning the pulp!” cried For- 
rest as he watched a machine whose 
great revolving knives turned the soft 
mass around and around. 

“That is called a ‘beating engine, 
explained his father, “and in it is de- 
termined what kind and quality of 
paper is to be made. I have heard 
that this is the most careful part in 
the process of making paper.” 

“Yes,” nodded the superintendent, 
“the adjustment of the knives of the 
beating engines determines the qual- 
ity of the paper. It is here in the 
beaters that we put in the sizing, col- 
oring desired, or clay for loading when 
making a certain quality of paper.” 

“What is sizing, and why is clay put 
in?” questioned Forrest in one breath. 

“The sizing, which is not put into the 
beaters until they have churned the 
pulp for a while, is used to fill up the | 
pores and hollow places in the paper,” 
answered the superintendent. “The 
clay is also put in to fill up the little 
holes between the fibers in the paper 
in order to give it a smoother surface. 
Alum, resin, tale, China clay, and a 
few other similar substances are used 
for sizing and loading. As you can 
see, the pulp is left in the beaters until 
it is churned into a clear, fibrous 
mass.” 

Forrest and his father watched the 
spongy material leave the beaters and 
go into great tanks known as “stuff 
chests,” where paddles kept the soft 
mass continually stirring around in 
order to thoroughly mix all of the pulp 
from the various beaters. 

“The cheapest wood pulp paper is 
made from ground wood that has 
nothing mixed with it,” explained the 
superintendent, “but that is very 
flimsy and easily torn. All the better 
and more expensive kinds of paper 
are made from _ loosened fibers to 
which certain chemicals have been 
added.” 

As Forrest watched the pulp going 
through the stuff chests, he saw that 
it passed over troughs, which the su- 
perintendent explained were called 
“sand tables.” These helped to free 
the pulp from dirt. 

“Now the pulp is ready for the 
paper-making machine, which you see 
in here,” and the superintendent flung 
open a door. “This is a Fourdrinier 
machine. If you care to examine it 
you will see that it is very delicate and 
complicated. The pulp is carried for- 
ward on this belt of wire cloth, known 
as the ‘wet screen,’ which may seem 
quite endless to you. Much of the 
surplus water is drained off in this 
way. The speed at which the screen 
goes back and forth, and the amount 
of pulp pumped on it, determine the 
thickness of the paper. The width 
of the paper is governed by rubber 
guides, called ‘deckles,’ which run 
along the edges of the screen. After 
the pulp has passed the full length of 
this machine it comes out as paper. 

“The watermarks which are usually 
found in the better grades of paper 
are put in while it is still damp. 
Whatever design is to be stamped on 
is attached to a revolving wire roll, 
under which the paper runs.” 

“The paper is not very smooth yet,” 
remarked Forrest as he looked at the 
great lengths of paper taken from the 
driers. 

“The final polishing of the better 
grades of paper,” explained the su- 
perintendent, “is done by running the 

aper — rolls, usually called 
calender rolls.’ Each machine has 
from one to six rollers. If a highly 
polished paper is wanted it is then 
put through alternate rolls of steel 
and paper; but paper for newspapers 
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A HOT LUNCHr 


Your school can have tt with 
very little cost and trouble 


“A HOT LUNCH for the children? 
: Wonderful!—but impossible in 
our school!” say many teachers. 


Really, though, it isn’t impossible 
for any school! Those inadequate 
cold lunches the children bring can 
be made into a real meal so easily— 
at a cost within the reach of all, and 
with very little trouble to yourself. 
There is a practical plan for doing 
this which has been tested success- 
fully in many schools. 


Why not try it in your school? 
Serve, each day, one steaming-hot 
dish, to supplement the cold lunches 
—a big, delicious, nourishing hot 
drink! 

A practical plan 

The drink we recommend is In- 
stant Postum, made with hot milk 
instead of the usual boiling water. 
Made in a very few minutes, too, 
with no cooking but the heating of 
the milk. Think how practical the 
plan is—and then think what a 
world of difference it will make to 
the children and yourself! Isn’t it in 
the afternoons you find discipline 
most difficult? Try the effect of this 
hot lunch-time drink on work and 
dispositions! 

Instant Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted, 
with a little sweetening. Pre- 
pare it with hot milk—and 


what a wonderful combination you 
have! The elements of wholesome 
grain, with the invaluable nourish- 
ment of milk! And Postum has a 
delicious flavor which children like 
immediately. 

The supplies and equipment nec- 
essary for preparing and serving 
Instant Postum are so simple — 
the cost is so small—the trouble 
is so slight—that we feel sure 
you will want to try this plan for 
supplying your children with a 
healthful hot lunch. We have an 
interesting little booklet for you, 
which will give you complete details 
and directions. 


And a special free offer! 

With the booklet we will send you, 
free, a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum. 
We are making this special offer so 
that you may test the merits of In- 
stant Postum for school use—either 
according to the plan outlined 
above, or as an additional item on 
your present menu, if you are al- 
ready serving a school lunch. In any 
case, just have your principal sign 
the coupon—or if yours is a one- 
room school, your own signature will 
be sufficient. Mail the coupon today 
and we will send you the 50-cup tin. 


FREE~—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








© 1925, P.C. Co. 








and common printing is finished just 
as this has n.” 
(Continued on page 104) 


Postum is made by the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., also 
makers of Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Grape-Nuts. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Pos- 
tum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 





N. 1, 10-28 
Epucationat DEPARTMENT, 
Postum Cereat Company, Inc., 
Postum Building, New York City, N. Y. 
Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum 
offered free to School Principals in connection with 
your school lunch plan. 


Name 


School 








Street 





State 











City. 





be boiled 20 minutes. 
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“If your peanut’s painted red 
You'll have good luck before you go to bed.” 


“If your peanut’s painted black 
You'll take a trip on a railroad track.” 


“If your peanut’s painted blue 
Trouble soon will come to you; 
But if you study your lessons to-night 
Everything will be all right.” 


“Plain peanuts mean great wealth, 
And you'll always have good health.” 


Adjusting our caps as best we could, we marched 
downstairs, around the hall several times, then 
sat down in a circle and listened to a Halloween 
story. 

After the Halloween story, ice cream cones and 
lemonade sticks were served. 

Our last stunt was to have a group of blindfolded 
boys pass by a lighted candle and try to blow it out 
as they passed out of the room to go home.—RoOxIE 
MarTIN, South Carolina. 


Our Mothers’ Party 


As Halloween approached, I tried to think of 
something for my third and fourth grade pupils 
that would be different. I finally decided upon a 
Program Party to which the mothers were to be 
invited. 

The invitations, with a yellow pumpkin in the 
corner, were prepared by some of the pupils who 
could be depended upon for careful work. The pu- 
pils were enthusiastic over our plans and were un- 
usually careful in preparing their cut-outs of black 
cats, witches and pumpkins, when they learned that 
they were to be used as decorations. 

The program that we arranged was of the usual 
Halloween variety, but it was the party feature that 
seemed to appeal to the children and to interest the 
parents. As it was a rural community, I asked each 
pupil to bring two apples. As a result, at noon on 
the day of the party, a very generous supply of 
highly polished apples appeared. When piled in 
the wire waste-paper baskets they were very at- 
tractive indeed. With the help of one of the other 
teachers, I had made a few plates of fudge and this, 
together with the apples, was all we needed for re- 
freshments. 

After the formal program, we had a few contests, 
such as pinning the tail on a large black cat drawn 
on a large sheet of paper; guessing the number of 
pumpkin seeds in a bottle; and others. Of course, 
only the pupils participated in these. 

This party feature of the program was very little 
trouble, and I felt that it was well worth the effort 
in the pleasure it brought to the pupils and in the 
opportunity it gave me of meeting the mothers.— 
LuLA WALKER, Missouri. 


A Halloween Entertainment 


Last fall in my little school in the midst of the 
Kaniksu Forest Reserve, we staged a program and 
an entertainment to raise funds for hot lunches. 
With only seven pupils to work out a varied and 
interesting program, with no waits for changes, 
this was no small task. 

Our opening number was a ghost dance or drill. 
Six of the children were dressed in sheets and pil- 
low cases with masks of white cloth, the features 
outlined in black. With the lights turned low they 
gave a drill, marching to slow phonograph music. 
Then followed an essay on the origin of Halloween, 
and songs, and appropriate recitations. Our dia- 
logue was taken from Hubbard’s historical reader, 
and told the story of the Puritan children frighten- 
ing away the Indians with a jack-o’-lantern. The 
costumes were effective and easily prepared. Then 
came a few more recitations and songs. The final 


exercise was the song “Jolly Jack-o’-Lanterns” taken 
from the 1924 October number of NoRMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. The children wore orange 
crepe paper masks with grotesque jack-o’-lantern 
faces outlined in black water colors, green stems 
The masks I lined with 
At a given 


and green paper ruffs. 
muslin to make them more substantial. 


signal, the heads appeared above the wire that held 
up the curtain. Bobbing their heads to keep time 
while they sang, the effect produced was ludicrous 
and brought down the house. The children’s bodies 
were hidden by the curtain and the proper height 
was secured for each child by benches and boxes. 

After the program we sold popcorn balls, peanuts, 
pie and coffee. 

We made a nice sum for our hot lunches, and the 
people of the community and the men from the 
near-by lumber camps seemed to enjoy a very jolly 
evening.—HELEN A. HAWKINS, Idaho. 


Halloween 


This is the time of the year for ghosts, goblins 
and witches. An entertainment followed by a ghost 
party, or a ghost social, is an excellent way to pro- 
vide entertainment for the community and at the 
same time add to the funds and welfare of the 
school. The last number on the program should be 
a ghost dance. This should be given by the small 
children dressed as ghosts. Any figure may be 
used in the dance. The music, however, must be 
weird and ghostlike, and the dancing must. be exe- 
cuted in like manner. 

The guests should be greeted by a ghost, or by 
several ghosts. If a program is not desired, games, 
contests, riddles, jokes, stories and stunts in which 
all-may participate furnish the entertainment. 

For the social which follows, the news may be 
previously spread throughout the community that 
the ladies are to bring the supper, the same as for 
a box social. 

When the time for refreshments arrives, have the 
ladies wrapped in sheets appear in the front of the 
room. To sell these ghosts instead of the boxes is 
most amusing. After the sale the purchaser may 
come forward and claim his ghost. Then, indeed, 
great surprises may be expected—RALPH A. 
WAGNER, Ohio. 


The Cost of the Tardy or the “Bad” Child 


“But please do not take the school unless you feel 
sure you can stay until the close of the term. We 
have some bad children, and it is hard to find a 
teacher who will stay long,” is the way the mem- 
bers of the board of a certain rural school closed 
their unanimous request to me to try a term in 
their school. 

I believed then what I now know to be a fact, that 
a really bad child is about as hard to find as the 
proverbial needle in a haystack. Having had expe- 
rience with other so-called bad schools I readily 
agreed to teach the school and stay the entire time 
called for in the contract. 

It certainly required a firm hand on the throttle. 
Even the method of keeping the pupils so busy with 
useful work that they would have no time for mis- 
chief, was not entirely successful. That was a sure 
sign that the trouble lay outside the children them- 
selves. So as soon as I had the school well started, 
I began to visit about in the homes to find what was 
causing the “badness.” 

In one home I found the children were sorry tat- 
tlers, and were upheld in everything they did. But 
that was not enough to corrupt an entire school, so 
I continued the investigative visiting and this is 
what I found. 

In practically every home the school was regard- 
ed as a place of secondary consideration. The chil- 
dren were sent to school when they could not earn 
money, or when there was no other place they could 
go, or after all the chores were finished. 

The usual means of securing attendance and 
punctuality failed utterly. Though the deportment 
steadily improved, it was far from satisfactory. 
But near the close of the term, I was asked to take 
the school again for the next term. 

On the closing day we had a little entertainment 
with all the parents present. Having learned which 
was the “good ear” of this particular community, 
and being determined to have a better school the 
second term, I addressed the parents after this 
manner: 

“T have been teaching your school for three 
months. During that time there has been among 
your twenty children 2718 minutes of tardiness. 


That means you have paid me for 2718 minutes 
when I did not work. When the children are not 
here, I draw my pay for teaching them exactly the 
same as if they were here. You can easily figure 
out for yourselves how many hours and days of 
time I have been paid for, that I did not work, anq 
through ne fault of my own, as I was here ready to 
teach your children. 

“If you wish to add to the tardiness the large 
number of days your children have been entirely 
absent, the register is open to your inspection.” — 

They certainly pricked up their ears when they 
realized they were paying for something they were 
not getting! The effect of tardiness on their chil- 
dren had not interested them, but when it was trans- 
lated into terms of cash, that was different! Cash 
was something to be taken care of and saved. 

I explained that when school reopened I would 
give a diploma to each child who was not late dur- 
ing the term. That proved to be a term of real 
school, and several diplomas were earned and given. 
—Mrs. C. M. Grove, Washington. 


A Use for Old Geography Books 


The old geography books were only taking up 
shelf room, which was scarce in our crowded school 
building. I noticed that they were not entirely use- 
less as they contained many good pictures. 

The third and fourth grades needed lessons in 
paper cutting, so were given the task of cutting out 
the best pictures in two of the elementary and ad- 
vanced geography books. 

I purchased ten sheets of oak tag, 18 by 24 inches, 
at twenty cents, to use in making charts with the 
pictures that had been cut out. Before we made 
them, the third and fourth grades had two interest- 
ing oral language lessons, in which they described 
and talked about the pictures they had cut out. 

The fifth grade were now to complete the work. 
Their first duty was to suggest titles for the charts. 
The following were decided on by the class: 


1. Animals of the World. 
. A Trip Around the World. 
. Geography in Pictures. 
. North America. 
. Wonders of the World. 
. People and Their Homes. 
. Occupations and Products. 
. Minnesota (Our State). 
. Travel. 
. Transportation. 
The pupils then divided the pictures into ten 
groups to correspond to the titles. The divisions 
were made in this manner: 


1. Elephants, ant-eaters, giraffes, etc. 

2. Pictures of interest from several parts of each 
continent, and from some of the islands. 

3. One illustration of each geographical term; as 
river, delta, lake, terrace, falls, promontory, 
etc. 

4. Washington, D. C., mountain peaks, harbors, 
public buildings, etc. 

5. Old Faithful Geyser, Mt. Vesuvius, Natural 
Bridge, etc. 

. Indians, Mexicans, Russians, etc. 

. Mining, farming, cotton fields, interiors and 

exteriors of factories, etc. 

8. State flag, products, scenery, etc. 

9. Inclined or elevated railways, sleds (Alaska), 

jinrikishas (Japan), etc. 

10. Caravans, boats, ferry, etc. 


We had enough good pictures for all charts except 
the last three, but to complete these the children 
brought to school pictures which they had taken 
from magazines. 

Each chart had about twenty-five pictures. The 
titles were printed or cut from paper, the latter 
work being done by the lower grades. On the 
center of chart number two, we pasted a smal] map 
of the two hemispheres and printed the title over 
it, thus conserving space. On charts four and eight 
we printed the titles over small maps of North 
America and Minnesota, respectively. 

These charts not only offer excellent seat work, 

(Continued on next page) 
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put also prove very useful for reference 
work when completed. Since prizes 
are offered at our county fair for 
charts, the pupils are going to compete 
next September.—MeETa H. EINHAUS, 
Minnesota. 


Mounting Autumn Leaves 


Draw the outline of a tree on a 
good-sized piece of cardboard. Take 
the leaves which the children have 
traced, colored, and cut from paper, 
and fill in the outline with these. 
Color the trunk with brown crayon. 
Color sky, grass, and a brown path. 
Paste a few leaves in the grass at the 
foot of the tree. 

This picture makes a bright spot in 
the room which the children enjoy the 
more because it is their own work.— 
Marion CARLSON, -Rhode Island. 


A Spelling Game 


I have used this little spelling and 
language game with good results in 
my second grade. One child comes to 
the front of the room and says, “I 
gaw a b-i-r-d on my way to school this 
morning. What was it, Mary?” If 
Mary is able to tell correctly the word 
that has been spelled, she may ask 
the next question. 

We vary this game frequently by 
spe'ling articles in the room, things 
we played with on Saturday, or what 
we had for breakfast, dinner, or sup- 
per, etc. In this way it is always a 
new game: It furnishes drill in lan- 
guage which the little foreign children 
so much need, as well as increasing 
their vocabularies, and motivating the 
spelling of new words. — MILDRED 

RIGHT, Maine. 


A Civics Project 


Children are always interested in 
collecting material for notebooks. 

In my fifth grade we have collected 
United States postage stamps and 
pasted them into small notebooks. 

Among the stamps collected were 
“Walloon Stamps”; “five-cent stamps” 
with pictures of Roosevelt; “ten-cent 
stamps” with pictures of Monroe; 
“two-cent stamps” with pictures of 
Washington; and many others. 

Each child in the class wrote a short 
biography of some one President whose 
picture was on one of the stamps. 

The pupils also wrote the story of 
the stamp from the time it was a piece 
of plain paper until it was placed on 
the envelope and delivered by _ the 
—" RACE M. SweEET, New 

ork. 


Reading in First Grade 


I have found that a good way to 
stimulate interest in reading in the 
first grade is to write the story as it 
is in the textbook on good heavy paper; 
cut the story into sentences; then have 
the pupils lay the story in script upon 
their desks. 

The sentences may be kept in nar- 
row envelopes made for the purpose. 
The story needs to be written only 
once. With the use of a hectograph as 
many copies as needed may be made. 

This furnishes excellent seat work. 
The pupil is learning to read script 
and print at the same time, and the 
children really enjoy matching the 
written sentences with the sentences 
in the book. This calls for much extra 
work on the part of the teacher; but 
even so, isn’t this the work of a teach- 
er?—J. CALVIN HoFFMAN, Maryland. 


Uses for Autumn Leaves 


Autumn leaves can be pressed and 
mounted on a square piece of card- 
board by pasting tiny strips of court 
plaster across the stem and end of the 
leaf. These will make an effective 
border or booklet, and can also be used 
In nature study lessons. 

Have the children lay a leaf on pa- 
per, draw around it first, then cut out 
and, with crayon or paint, color like 
the natural leaf. These paper leaves 
can be used to make a booklet or to 
—_ on a tree drawn upon the black- 
card. 

Autumn leaves and flowers may be 
preserved by dipping in melted paraf- 

n. Do not have your wax too hot, 
but more like oil, as too much heat will 
Spoil the leaf, 
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In every branch of this great organization, 
oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 
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| A\merican Geating Company — 


General Offices, 16 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





“American” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America 


‘ho approval of recognized research 
a 


dvisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living... 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which affect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 
byusfor fifty years has been accorded appro- 
priate recognition:nomore need besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
alonearein use throughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery... even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with manydifferent mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 
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Some of the autumn flowers will 
take the alum work. These autumn 
leaves and flowers will make a very 
pretty basket. 

The cut-out autumn leaves may be 
pasted on windows, or strung on very 
fine threads that cannot be seen from 
a distance. This gives the effect of 
falling . leaves. — LAURA Murray, 
Kansas. 


A Path of Words 


In teaching the words at the black- 
board to the beginners, I used this 
plan after the children had learned a 
number of words. In one corner of 
the blackboard I drew a picture of a 
cottage; in another corner, a school- 
house. Along a winding road leading 
from one building to the other I wrote 
the list of words the children had 
learned. If a child could name all the 
words I would say that he could go to 
or from school without stumbling. We 
counted the number of words he did 
not know as the number of times he 
stumbled, and the children would try 
very hard to go all the way to or from 
school without stumbling. This device 
could be used in numbers, using addi- 
tion, subtraction, or multiplication 
combinations in place of the words.— 
AGNES M. NIELSEN, Nebraska. 


There’s a key to every lock. 
Charles Reade. 
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FREE 


This imported Dresser 
Bottle, crystal clear 
and sapphire blue 
(Actual size illustrated) 

ILLED with Fleur de Nuit 

Perfume, the new, fashion- 
able odor — exotic, charming, 
distinctive. 

Bottle is of crystal clear glass 
with vertical stripes of sapphire 
blue; gold-finished capigpense 

lass stopper and special 
ropper ; regular price $1.00. 
Send us this advt. 
with name and address plainly 
written, and 2¢ cents (silver or 
stamps) tocover packing ,post- 
age, etc., and we will send 
promptly, prepaid, with safe 
delivery guaranteed. (Outside 
U.S.A. add 10 cents extra.) 
Only One to a person 
at the above specia li ntroduc- 
tory price. Additiona lordersto 
same person $1.00 each post- 
paid. Complete satisfaction 
uaranteed or money refunded 
in full, Order now. 
BABBITT, Inc., Perfumers 
» Derr. 164 
4049 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SAVED 


on all Standard 


Typewriters 





AtLast— a 
World’s best typewriters with every 
modern writing feature at positively lowest 
prices and on easiest terms ever offered. 


A Year to Pay—5 Years Guarantee 


Standard Machines so perfectly Re- 
Manufactured by the exclusive Young Process that 
they look and write like brand new. Our exclu- 
sive, distinctive process makes possible better 
typewriters at lower prices. 
FRE BIG ILLUSTRATED 
TYPEWRITER BOOK 
. See our amazing typewriter bargains. 
what users say and the unusual service we will 
give you. Don’t wait. Write today. 
Young Typewriter Company 
6854 West Randolph Dept. 109A, Chicago, Mi. 
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Wrigley’s chewing sweet 
is full of long lasting de- 
licious flavor and made 
of pure chicle and other 
ingredients of the high- 
est quality. 

It is good for you because 


of its benefits to teeth, 
gums and throat. 


It massages the gums and 
strengthens the jaws. 


The increased flow of 

saliva quenches thirst, 

clears the throat, and aids 

digestion. 

In every way it is all good. 
9 
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A Columbus Project for 
Primary Pupils 
(Continued from page 57) 

Seconp CuHitp: He thinks people 
can live on the other side of the world 


and walk with their heads down. 
Tuirp CHILD: He is crazy. 


CoLumsus: It will be a long hard 
tp. Diego. I have no money. 

IEGO: But I am strong, Father. 
Father, what are those children say- 
ing? (Cries.) 

CoLumsBus: They know not what 
they say. 


(They reach the Monastery) 

JUAN Perez: Come in; you look 
tired and this little one must be 
hungry. : 

CoLuMsBus: You are very kind. We 
are very thankful to you. I have laid 
my plans before the King and Queen 
of Spain. I have pleaded with them 
but they deny my request. 

JUAN PEREZ: Do not be discouraged; 
you must not leave Spain. I have 
been the Queen’s advisor. I will ask 
her to listen to you again. You must 
stay here until I return. (Exit Juan 
Perez.) 

CoLumsus: Will you be happy to 
stay here at the monastery? 

Dieco: Yes, Father, if you will 
promise to come back to me sometime. 


ANNOUNCER: The next scene shows 
Columbus before King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella. 

ScENE V (In Spain) 

COUNCILLORS OF QUEEN: Have you 
a chart? Do you mean that you be- 
lieve the world to be round like a ball? 

Cotumsus: I do. 

CouNCILLOR: And you are_ not 
afraid to sail out on that Sea of Dark- 


ness? 
CoLumBus: I am not. 
CoUNCILLOR: What are your terms? 
CoLtumBus: If I am successful you 


must make me admiral of the seas I 
sail, appoint me governor of the land 
I discover and give me one-eighth of 
the riches I find. 


Kine: We cannot accept your terms, 

QUEEN: I am very much interested 
in this man’s plan. From where does 
he come? He seems to know what he 
is talking about. I have great faith 
in him. 

Kinc: No, we cannot consider it. 


(Columbus leaves looking very sad.) 

QUEEN (to page): Call a messenger 
quickly. 

QUEEN (to messenger): Go quick- 
ly and bring back the man who was 
just here. 

MESSENGER (to Columbus): The 
Queen wishes you to return. 

(Columbus is announced.) 

QUEEN: Have him enter. 

(Columbus enters and bows low be- 
fore the Queen.) 

QUEEN: I have had great faith in 
you ever since I first heard you speak. 
The King and his wise men refuse to 
help you. I am willing to sell all my 
jewels to help you. I shall be able to 
furnish money for three ships. 

CoLumBus: This makes me very 
happy. The new land shall be taken 
in the name of Queen Isabella and 


: My blessing goes with you. 
May fortune be yours. 


ANNOUNCER: Queen Isabella bought 
Columbus three ships: the Nina, the 
Pinta, and the Santa Maria. There 
were 120 persons in the crew. It was 
hard for Columbus to find men who 
were brave enough to go with him. 
They set sail August 3, 1492, spent 
nearly a month in the Canary Islands 
and then embarked upon the Sea of 
Darkness. The next scene opens after 
they had been out at sea five weeks, 


ScENE VI (On board Santa Maria) 


First SaILor: We are afraid, Cap- 
tain. 

SECOND SAILorR: We have been out 
five weeks and can see only water 
everywhere. 

THIRD SAILOR: The water looks so 
black and terrible. 

FourtTH SAILOR: 
back. 


We all want to go 


Firth Sartor: Land! land! I 
claim my reward. (They all look.) 
(Continued on page 104) 
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A Valuable New Teaching Aid 


INSTRUCTOR 
Picture Studies 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MARY E. OWEN 











Enables Teachers to 
Give Their Pupils 
ALL of the Benefits 
of Picture Study 


ERE is a picture study 
H method based upon the 

experience of many 
teachers. This experience 
has shown that the follow- 
ing things are necessary to 
give pupils all of the bene- 
fits to be derived from pic- 
ture study. 

You must have the pic- 
ture in full color to get all 
of its charm and it must be 
of a size that can be seen 
well by the whole class. 

You must have a story of 
the picture told in a way 
that will arouse and hold the 
interest of the children. 

You must have material 
for questions to help the pu- 
pils understand the picture. 

And with an_ under- 
standing of the picture 
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INSTRUCTOR 
PICTURE 
STUDIES 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. ~~ 
oe DANSVILLE.NYX. : : 
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Group One 
- The Balloon 
By the River 
©. The Torn Hat 
A of Innocence 
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comes an interest in the 
artist. 


J 





So you must also have the story of the artist to present to the pupils. 


Later, children may reproduce these stories and topics may be written upon 
the blackboarrd as suggestive subjects for short compositions in English. In 
this work it will be very helpful to the pupils to have small reproductions of 


the pictures for their individual use. 


The Instructor Picture Studies fulfills all of the above requirements and 
supplies the material in convenient and attractive form as described below. 

















The Torn Hat—Sully 
By the River—Lerolle 
Old Ironsides—Johnson 
The Balloon—Dupre 


distribute to the pupils. 


[WHAT THIS PORTFOLIO CONTAINS] ———— 


Full Color Reproductions of the following 8 famous paintings, each on a separate 
sheet of heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches: 


Song of the Lark—Breton 
Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 


Each picture is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper on the inside 
pages of which are printed the story of the picture, story 
of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, etc. 


Also enclosed in the folder containing each color print, are 48 minia- 
ture halftone reproductions of the painting for the teacher to 

(An aggregate of 384 

miniature pictures in the eight folders.) 


All of the above enclosed in a handsome portfolio of extra heavy art 
paper, as illustrated, size 10 x 13 inches. 


These pictures were selected from those being published on the covers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and the study material is the same as that given in the 
magazine. The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and lessons by teach- 
ers everywhere and the many requests received for additional copies of the mag- 
azines containing them have prompted their publication in this attractive form. 


ice of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid —— 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 


$200 | Orly PO 


The Instructor Picture Studies - 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year : 


NOTE: By taking advantage of the above combination offer you will receive from “The 
Instructor Picture Studies” and from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
a total of 16 different reproductions of famous paintings, all in the full colors of the orig- 


inals, together with the complete material for use in the study of these pictures. 








(There 


are actually 18 pictures in all—8 in the “Instructor Picture Studies” portfolio and 10 in 
the year’s ‘issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans—but the pictures appearing on the 
covers of the magazine for September and October are included in the portfolio.) 


The Instructor Picture Studies $00; Ouls $2.2 


The Pathfinder, 1 year - - $1.00{ Only 


Nor. Instr.-Primary Plans, 1 yr. $2.00 


The Instructor Picture Studies $1.50 titre 3:29 
Po — 


Order from Office Nearest to You 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


—" The Pathfinder, l year - - $1.00 
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"These New Full Color Finder Maps 


Edited and Revised to September 1925 
For Your Entire Class 


—_" derive pleasure in 
using the ‘Finder’ to locate 
places of interest on the map. It is 
a game that helps to make school 
geography really interesting. Vis- 
its to the movies—story-books and 
magazines—all stir curiosity con- 
cerning the various states and cities 
and this new “‘Finder’’ Map gives 
interesting facts about them. 

Endorsed by innumerable educa- 
tional authorities and already re- 
quested in writing by school super- 
visors and teachers in more than 
forty states. These interesting 
maps (of which millions are being 


Watermans 





CAFESS> 
‘4 
(Ideal 
SALTO 


GS 


distributed) have been prepared 
both for the United States of 
America and the Dominion of 
Canada—either or both of which 
are now available for free ship- 
ment upon receipt of the coupon at 
the bottom of this page. 

It is so easy to find any one of the 
390 cities on the “‘Finder’” Map by 
a simple reference to the patented 
Finder feature. These map folders 
also carry much interesting his- 
torical and statistical information 
with reference to the individual 
states. It has been edited especi- 
ally for class room use. 


Fountain Pen 





Entertaining 
Yet 
Absolutely 
Authentic 





—Fill out this coupon and mail at once to— 


Educational Department, L. E. Waterman Company, 
191 Broadway, New York City. 
Please ship, free of all expense, the following Finder Maps: 


Of the United States (Quantity ) 
Of the Dominion of Canada (Quantity) 
Ship to (Teacher’s Name) 0.2.0.0... 

Le Town... 








It is understood that in making this request | am placed under no obligation other than distributing these 
maps among my students. 














Takamine Toothbrush Chart 


en’) gue yume tecthioranh ane day's resem 


$e td 


Her eee 





one of these 
charts free with each brush 


The TAKAMINE 


BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 


A thoroughly practical, economical toothbrush, sci- 
entifically correct. Endorsed by many of our leading 
educators—being used in thousands of schools in 
oral hygiene work. 

Use the coupon now 








SNIWVYY. 


8 Rawson a 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


price i. 


apeccscsesccoscccccsnsnccsncccccetssenesesessesssoccsescessescossesscosscsessnesseccsescecsessecn” 


Takamine Corporation, 


Ship me one gross of Takamine Tooth Brushes; 
deliver 


Indicate number 


Ship me [] 


NOTE: In ordering TOOTH BRUSHES in less than gross lots add to 
remittance enough to cover pustage as follows: 


Takamine Tooth Brushes at 5 cents each................ 


oa W833s_— 





East of Missis- 
sippi River 


West of Missis- 
sippi River 


Number of 
Brushes 


From lto 7 
From 8 to 14 
From 14 to 50 
From 50 to 100 








3 cents 
4 cents 
10 cents 
15 cents 


3 cents 
4 cents 
7 cents 
10 cents 
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Total amount 


The Choicest 


Entertainment 


Material 
for All Special Days 


and Occasions 


Popular Titles from The Instructor Entertainment Series 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. Grace B. Faxon 

Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Grace B. Faxon 

Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. Grace B. Faxon 

Christmas Plays and Recitations. Florence R. Signor 

Christmas Plays and Exercises. Laura Rountree Smith and others.. 

Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon 

Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon 

Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Grace B. Faxon 

Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Grace B. Faxon 

Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 

Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 

Plays for School Days. Florence R. Signor 

Health Plays and Dialogues. Florence R. Signor 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. Laura R. Smith and others.. 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book HI. Willis N. Bugbee and others 

Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon 

Japanese Entertainments. Florence R. Signor 

Colonial Minuets. Florence R. Signor 

Ten New Drills for Schools. Lucia M. Wiant 

Health and Grace Giving Exercises. i 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 

Choice School Speaker 

Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Grace B. Faxon. 
184 pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound 

The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 364 pages, cloth bound 1.50 

Send for 1925-26 Catalogue fully describing our entire 


line of Entertainment 
Books and more than 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 
Order from Office 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY Nearest to You 
Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Oral Language 
(Continued from page 38) 
I 
“Mother, may I help you put the 
baby to sleep?” 
“Can you sing very softly and rock 
the cradle very gently?” 
“Yes, I can sing very softly and 
rock the cradle very gently. 
“Then you may help me put the baby 
to sleep.” - 


“Father, may I help you build the 
chicken coop? 

“Can you drive a nail straight?” 

“Yes, I can drive a nail straight.” 

“Then you may help me build the 
chicken coop.” = 


“May I help you make the cake, 
Grandmother?” 
“Can you beat the eggs for me?” 
“Yes, I can beat the eggs for you.” 
“Then you may help me make the 
cake.” 
THE “Farry” GAME 


The child who is the fairy taps on 
another’s desk. 

“Who is there?” 

“Tt is I, the Fairy Queen.” 

“Will you grant me a wish?” 

“Yes, I will grant you a wish.” 

“I should like a doll that goes to 
sleep.” 

“Here is your doll.” 

The fairy waves her wand and goes 
to the next desk. This game stresses 
It is I, I should like, and the proper 
use of will. 


GAMES FOR FOREIGN CHILDREN 


Since foreign children have partic- 
ular difficulty with the past tense 
and past participle of verbs, such games 
as the following should frequently be 
played. 

“WHo CAUGHT THE BALL?” 


Several children stand in a row. 
Another child is blindfolded. The 
leader tosses a ball or bean bag, which 
is caught by one of the children in the 
row. Then the leader and the blind- 
folded child have a conversation simi- 
lar to the following: 

“Who caught the ball?” 

“Tony caught the ball.” 

“No, Tony did not catch it.” 

“Did Joe catch the ball?” 

“Yes, Joe caught the ball.” 

If the blindfolded child guesses cor- 
rectly, he takes the leader’s place. If 
he fails three times, another child 
takes his place. Be sure to get the 
correct pronunciation of the word 
catch. The usual tendency is toward 
ketch. 


THE “Have SEEN” GAME 


“Have you ever seen a cow, Martha?” 
“Yes, I have seen a cow.” 
“What did the cow say?” 
“The cow said ‘Moo-moo.’ ” 
“Have you ever seen a 
Esther?” 
“Yes, I have seen a dog.” 
“What did the dog say?” 
“The dog said ‘Bow-wow.’ ” 
Insist upon the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the word said which often be- 
=~ sayed when used by the foreign 
child. 


GAMES FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


The class with the teccher’s help 
should make a list of words and 
phrases commonly misused, especially 
in their particular grade and school. 
Such a list would probably include the 
following: 


dog, 


did can 

done have thrown 
seen have drawn 
saw if I were 
have seen I should like 
have done lay 

shall laid 





PEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10 up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial. 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices. 


Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121 N.Franelsco, Chicago,IIl. 





We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without 
a cent of expense to Teacher, Patron 
or Pupil. Read our offer on Page 
Seven, 
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Health Food 


U. S. Senator Copeland, himself 2 
physician, was recently quoted as 
saying that “Half of what you eat 
keeps you alive; the other half 
keeps the doctor alive.” In this 
statement regarding diet, apho- 
ristic as it is, lies a great truth. 
It is only in comparatively recent 
years that foods have been studied 
scientifically—that the balanced ra- 
tion has been advocated—that the 
effects of malnutrition have been 
fully realized. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the youth of 
the present time whose parents or 
teachers guide him in the proper 
choice of foods. His life will, in 
the ordinary course of things, be 
longer and happier than that of 
his parents. 

And no class is doing a greater or 
more satisfactory work along these 
lines than the teachers in the 
schools. They know that malnutri- 
tion interferes with the progress of 
their pupils—that heaith is a pre- 
requisite of success in study and 
the subsequent career. 

A boon to the teachers in this quest 
for proper foods for their charges 
has been the booklet, “Sauerkraut 
as a Health Food.” Over a hun- 
dred .and twenty-five thousand of 
these booklets have been sent, at 
their request, to instructors 
throughout the country. 

In the booklet, great scientists 
and dietitians—Dr. Lorand, of 
Carlsbad; Metchnikoff, long the 
head of the Pasteur Institute; Dr, 
Harvey W. Wiley, director of the 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, conducted by Good Housc- 
keeping; Dr. Wm. S. Sadler of the 
Chicago Institute of Research and 
Diagnosis; and many others—prove 
the value of Sauerkraut as a health 
food and conditioner. Sauerkraut 
has the three vitamines; and it has 
the minerals and salts so necessary 
for bone-building and teeth. 

But it is not only a health food— 
it is a delicious dish; and the book- 
let contains 49 different ways of 
preparing it. 

We shall gladly send the booklets 
to teachers—as many as they wish 
—for distribution among their pu- 
pils. We are proud of the good 
work they are doing. Write for 
them today. 





I Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
sy Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


Send For 
This 

Interesting 

Booklet— 


FREE \\ io" \ 
a NIM 


The ~ Sigg Kraut Packers’ Association, 
| Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid Ps coe copies of 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
| Food,” with new tested recipes. I am 2 
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“No wonder you 
are tired, Ethel— 


Shoes like those 
would tire anyone!” 


“Dance all you want to in these 
slippers, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
try to work in them. No matter how 
comfortable they. may seem at first, 
they are bound to tire you out before 
the day is over. I used to come home 
feeling tired all over until I discov- 
ered Cantilever Shoes. They are the 
most comfortable shoes I have ever 
worn. I wouldn’t think of going to the 
school in any other type of shoe. If 
you will get a pair of Cantilevers you 
can save your slippers for evening 
and you will feel fresher and readier 
to enjoy a good time.” 


* * * * * 


Women who work all day can do justice 
to no task if their feet hurt. Thousands of 
teachers and other professional and busi- 
ness women are finding Cantilever Shoes 
helpful in keeping that buoyant feeling of 
well-being through long days of endeavor. 


The Cantilever Shoe gives 
you all-day foot comfort be- 
cause it fits the foot naturally. 
It is shaped like the normal 
foot and is flexible from toe to 
heel, 


The snug-fitting, springy 
arch of the Cantilever supports 
gently without restricting the action of 
the foot muscles or the circulation. With 
every step your foot muscles are exercis- 
ing and strengthening. It is upon these 
muscles that the strength and springiness 
of the foot arch depends. 


Wear Cantilevers all day, every day, and 
your feet will be ready to respond at work 
or play. Cantilevers are quality shoes 
priced reasonably and will give you long 
wear, In almost every city there is a shoe 
store which specializes in fitting Cantilever 
Shoes. Fill out the coupon below if you 
do not know the Cantilever store in your 
town, and we will be glad to send the name 
and address to you by return mail. 





antilever 
Shoe 


JorMen and‘Women 








Morse & Burt Co., Mfrs. 
402 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me the address of the Canti- 
lever store nearest me. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





City... STATE. 








will has laid 
may have lain 
These words and phrases should 
each be printed or written upon a card. 
With these cards a variety of games 
may be played, some of which are 
given below. 


BASKET BALL 


The class is divided into two teams. 
The teacher or a pupil acts as score- 
keeper. The pack of cards is placed 
upon a desk with an empty basket 
near by. A member of the first team 
selects a card. He is supposed to use 
the word or phrase printed thereon 
correctly in a sentence. If his sen- 
tence is correct, he places the card in 
the basket and scores one for his 
team. If he fails to do so, he must re- 
place the card and the other side takes 
the turn. When all the players have 
had a turn, the team with the highest 
score wins. 


BASEBALL 


This game is played in the same 
way except that a pitcher is chosen 
for each team. He selects the cards. 
The opposing team “comes up to bat.” 
A failure is a “strike” and counts 
against the team. A correct sentence 
is a “hit” and counts for the team. 
When three strikes have been regis- 
tered, the other side goes to bat with 
the opposing pitcher choosing the cards. 
This game should be played within a 
time limit, at the end of which the 
score is reckoned. 


RELAY RAcE 


Two rows or two teams may com- 
pete. Two packs of cards are placed 
on the front desks. The teams line 
up at the back of the room. At a 
given signal, the first players run to 
the front of the room and take the top 
card from their respective packs. 
Each then writes on the blackboard a 
sentence containing the word or 
phrase on his card, and runs back to 
touch the second player on his team. 
The game proceeds until all have had 
a turn. The teams must be scored on 
correctness as well as on speed. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 41) 


Remove the little root end from the 
spinach by pinching it off. Wash the 
spinach before school, using warm 
water because the sand comes off more 
quickly in warm water. Shake a 
handful of the spinach up and down 
in the water many times. Wash it 
several times in clean water. Spinach 
is very disagreeable to eat if it has 
sand in it. Shake as much of the 
water off the spinach as you can and 
put the spinach into the saucepan and 
cover it. When you are ready to cook 
it, place the pan over the fire. Enough 
water will have collected in the bot- 
tom of the pan to cook it in. Stir it 
-often while it is heating to prevent it 
from burning. When the water is 
boiling, add the salt and cook the 
spinach twenty minutes from the time 
it begins to boil. When it is done, 
drain the water off. There should not 
be much to drain off. 

While the spinach is cooking put the 
eggs into a saucepan and cover them 
with cold water. Put a cover on the 
pan and place the pan on the stove. 
When the water begins to boil, remove 
the pan to the back of the stove and 
let the eggs stand in the hot water for 
ten minutes. Dip the eggs into cold 
water and shell them. The shell will 
come off very easily if you roll the 
eggs slightly on the table. This 
loosens the shell from the white. Cut 
the eggs in pieces and add them to the 
spinach which has been drained. Add 
the melted butter and serve. 

We cook the spinach in just the 
water that remains on it after it has 
been washed because the spinach is 





Catalog and directions 15c. 
Basketr y Mater ials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes, 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We 








tell you how on Page Seven. 
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Call the 
‘Roll 
loday 


How many of your 
pupils are interested in 


music? How many are learning 
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to play some musical instrument? How 
many would like to have a copy of this book? ‘ai 


Free to every chil 
interested in Music 


Teachers! As sponsors for 
the training and mental 
development of the children in 
your school you will want every 
pupil in your charge to have 
and read this last issue of the 
True-Tone Musical Journal. It 
is chuck full of information 
and inspiration for the unfold- 
ing mind of childhood. 


Here are some of the feature 
articles that other teachers 
have called invaluable. Get 
these books and read some of 
these lessons in class. 


Public School Music. 
How to Organize a School Band. 
**Horning’’ Your Way 
Through College. 
Music in the Frozen Far North. 
Intimate Glimpses of the 
Jazz King. 
In all, 31 Articles, 144 Pictures. 


Simply take a roll call of your school, 
ascertaining how many of your pupils 
are interested in music; then fill out 
and mail the coupon. We shall send 
you immediately, all charges paid, 
the number of copies of the magazine 
you require, which you may dis- 
tribute to those interested. 


If you are interested in any musicalin- 
strument for your own use, just indi- 
cate it on the coupon and complete 
catalog and prices will be mailed you. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
958 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


This is one of the Boys’ Bands of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
Boys and girls who have never taken the right interest 
in music, get down to business as soon as a band is 
organized. 


Every school should and can have onc. 





A Buescher True-Tone Trumpet or 
Cornet is an ideal instrument for a boy. 
It speaks with an authority that boys 
ove, yet its voice is sweet 
and musical. Beautiful 


effects are accomplished by 
muteing, which also makes 
practicing easy. oO an- 
noyance to anyone. We 
will gladly send literature 


describing the famous Bues- 
cher line of Trumpets and 
Cornets. 


The Saxophone is the most 
versatile of all musical in- 
struments and one of the 


easiest to learn to play. 3 
lessons free with each new 
instrument give a quick 
easy start. Every school 


should have its Saxophon- 
ists. Evena single Saxo- 
phone player makes wonder- 
ful music and is often the 
means of starting a band. 


I 


Here is the Slide Trombone always found 
wherever there is good music. It can be 
the biggest clown or the most dignified 
of musical aristo- 


























crats. Alsocapable 
of wonderful muted 
effects. ot har 
to learn when you 
have a Buescher. 


The Tuba is the 
background of mel- 
ody. Generally a 


boys instrument 
though often played 
- successfully - by 

irls. Buescher 


ubas are to be pre- 
ferred because of 


their exceptionally 
easy action andeasy 
blowing qualities. 
































BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

958 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
without 
__copies of your Magazine - The 
True-Tone Musical Journal - which I will 
distribute to the same number of pupils 
who are interested in music. 


Gentlemen: You may send me, 


charge, --.--~- 


ee ae Ee ree eee ee 
I ee ho 8 awe 
Street Address or R. R.__ eee oe 

If interested in instrument for your own use 
check below: 7 - 
Saxophone[] Cornet!) Trombonef)] Trumpet) 


This coupon places you under no obligation. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


NO DEPOSIT—NOTHING DOWN 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Silent 
Model i. a eee ——owet 
No. 8 : —_ 


Greatest 


THis is the greatest typewriter bargain ever offered. You 

cannot possibly realize the perfection of this beautiful, 
Long- Wearing, Ball- Bearing L. C. Smith until you have 
seen it and used it. When you see this wonderful type- 
writer you will appreciate our remarkable low price and 
easy terms, Our prices are lowest because we are the 
World’s largest exclusive dealers in L. C. Smith Type- 
writers. Every machine we sell is 100 per cent perfect. 
Lowest prices ever made on this machine—late style model 
~-up-to-date—just like new—absolutely highest quality re- 
built, perfect adjustment and guaranteed for 5 years, The 
world famous Ball-Bearing L. C. Smith has set the stand- 
ard of quality and long service for over 20 years. Itis the 
easiest running and longest wearing typewriter ever built. 
You cannot buy a typewriter at anywhere near this price 
that will give you as many years of service and complete 
satisfaction, 





No Red Tape 
No Delay 


Try this wonderful 
typewriter in your 
own home or office 
for 10 days with ab- 
solutely no expense 
or obligation to you 
whatsoever. Just fill 
out and mail the 
coupon for 10 days 
free trial—there is 
no C. O.D.—no de- 
posit—you take no 
chance—no obliga- 
tion. We want you 
to convince yourself 
that this is the best 
buy you ever made. 
If you decide to keep 
it you have the ad- 
vantage of our re- 
markable new low 
price offer. Rent it 
a year and it’s yours, 


Typewriter Bargain 


REMARKABLE NEW SPECIAL OFFER 
Just mail the Free Trial Coupon. This brings the typewriter to you 
for 10 days trial with absolutely no obligation to you whatsoever. 
If you decide to keep it, send us only $3—then only $5 a month 
until our special price of $66.20 is paid (cash price $61.70). If you 
don’t believe it is the greatest bargain you ever saw, just return it 


at our expense, 

FREE TO YOU NOW 
Each typewriter hasall late style features and modern operating 
conveniences with everything complete : Tools, Waterproof Cover, 
Operating Book and Instructions—Complete Course of Lessons in 
Touch Typewriting—nothing extra to buy. 
5-Year Written Guarantee with Each Machine 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP. 
281-360 E, Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


FREE TRIAL COUPON—BRINGS THIS L. C. SMITH 





SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP., 281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, ship me the Late Style Silent Model L. C. Smith Typewriter for 10 days free trial. 


If I decide | 


to keep it I will send you $3 at the end of 10 days—then $5 monthly until the balance of $63.20 is paid, title to re- 


main in you until then. 


If, for any reason, I decide not to keep it I will return it to you promptly within ten days. 








livo Special Offers at Big Savings 


Jewelry of exquisite design and master workmanship priced surprisingly low! An 


unusual opportunity for the woman who appreciates beauty, fine quality and good value! 
BO ODI ESS EI ESSE DIS II GO SPALL D FBS SSS SITS SISOS HIS 
Guaranteed Indestructible 


Solid 14K White Gold Clasp 
Lovely 24”? Necklace of perfectly matched, graduated, indestructible French made 
pearisin rich, creamy lustre. 141K white Gold clasp. Money refunded if you can duplicate this 
necklace anywhere for $5, Attractive turquoise blue leatherette case. Cur lowprice $2.95. 


Genuine Diamond $ 






24-inch Pearls 


freee 541. 


Cluster Ring 


Ring. 
elsewhere for less than $60. 


BAIRD-NORTH COMPA 








543. 7 genuine full cut, blue-white, brilliant Diamonds 
attractively mounted in hand-engraved 18K WhiteGold 
Money refunded ifyou can duplicate this ring 
Our special price $39.50. 














Only 


FREE Gift Book, showing 
thousandsof exqui- 
site gift suggestions for every 
occasion, All exceptional val- 
ues. A wonderful guide for the 
selection of Xmas gifts. Send 
for your copy today. 


751 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. a 


50 














Duplicators and Supplies—Lowest Prices on High Grade Material 














SIZE of PRICES Refilling ! 
Duplicator One Surface Two Surfaces Material 
Note (6x10) $1.90 $3.25 1lb.can [ .65 
Letter (9x11!4) 2.80 4.65 24%4lb.can 1.60 
Cap (9x14) 3.60 5.70 5 lb. can 3.00 








Note: 





Above prices for goods delivered East of Mississippi. Add 10% to bill if you live west. Prompt delivery. 


Order Now. EDWARD KELLER, 239 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











and Picoting. New high 
Hemstitching grade, patent 1924. Attach- 
ment with instructions $2, Emb. Needle Free. Works on 
any machine. Testimonials, N.Rebus Co., Cohoes,N.Y,. 









alve at 25 cen 


ova S: . WG ae 
U. S. SUPT CO., Dept.c.77 GREENVILLE, P; 








Endeavor, 


Wintergreen, Clove, 
Licorice. Sell for 5e. 











HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your School, Christian 
Sunday School or other 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- 
mints, Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, 
Cinnamon and 

Everybody has 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 





We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in sees Wintergreen ....Clove .... Cinnamon 
any quantities and any assortment of 
favors. Name ..ccccccccccccccccccccesce o. seeeeee 
For For For Street ..cccccscccccccccccsscvccccccccece eerese . 
820 Pkgs. 600 Pkgs. 1000 Pkgs. City ' Se 
Sells For - - - $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 
Costs You - + < 9.00 13.50 26.00 Camels on cc0ntenssnssnendenesenses ecccccccccece 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 PABLOPs v'000000500800-00005 Society...ssessesseee 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk Ni-3, Jersey City, N. J. oo A tus oe SOT TTT ST 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 





Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk Ni-3, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Send ..... + packages of Scotmints (express 
or parcel post prepaid). 
+ee+-Licorice 


a eeee Peppermint ..... Yeast 














very tender and its juice escapes rap- 
idly. We do not wish to throw away 
any more of its juice than is necessary, 
for it is one of the foods that is rich 
in vitamines. 


GRAHAM BREAD 
Two Loaves 
Recipe: 
4 yeast cakes 
6 tablespoons sugar 
1% tablespoons salt 
1 pint milk 
1 pint water 
% cup crisco 
1 pint white flour 
2% quarts graham flour 


Utensils Needed: 
1 large bowl 
1 two-quart pan to heat milk and water 
1 tablespoon 
1 measuring cup 
2 bread pans 


You will scarcely have time to bake 
bread at school with the many other 
duties, but the children can make it 
at home on Saturday, or possibly their 
mothers would like to make it. You 
can use graham flour or entire or 
whole wheat flour with this recipe. 

Remove the wrapper from the yeast. 
Crumble the yeast and put it into the 
large bowl. Add the sugar and salt. 
Heat the milk and water together un- 
til it is lukewarm. You can tell when 
it is lukewarm by letting a drop fall 
on the vein in your wrist. If it does 
not feel either cold or warm it is luke- 
warm. We need to be very careful 
not to have the liquid too warm. If 
it is too warm it may kill the yeast 
and then it will not grow in the mix- 
ture. Put the milk and water into the 
bowl. Melt the crisco, and put it into 
the bowl with the other ingredients. 
Stir the mixture until it is thoroughly 
mixed; then add both the white and 
the graham flour. Stir the flour well 
before you measure it so that it will 
be very light. Mix the flour with the 
liquid in the bowl until it is very thor- 
oughly combined; then knead it on a 
board or in the bowl. 

Cover the dough with a clean towel 
and let it rise until it has doubled in 
bulk. It will take about two and one- 
half hours. Then knead it again and 
shape it into loaves. Put the loaves 
into pans that have been greased. Let 
the dough rise until it doubles in bulk. 
This rising will take about one hour. 
Bake it from fifty to sixty minutes, 
putting it into a hot oven at first, then 
lowering the heat after it has risen 
and begun to brown. When the bread 
is almost done, brush it over the top 
with a little butter and put it back 
into the oven to finish baking. This 
prevents the crust from becoming too 
hard. You can make this bread with 
only one-half of one yeast cake by 
setting it at night and allowing it to 
rise overnight. 


BAKED APPLES 
Twenty portions of one apple each 
Recipe: 
20 large tart apples 
1% cups sugar 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 
2 tablespoons butter 
3 cups water 


Utensils Needed: 
1 apple corer or 1 paring knife 
1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon 
1 small bowl 
2 dripping pans or baking dishes 
1 measuring cup 


Wash the apples; remove the core 
from the blossom end. Do not cut 
through the skin at the stem end in 
removing the core. Take two parings 
of skin off from around the blossom 
end. Put the apples into the dripping 
pans with the hole up and fill the holes 
with sugar and cinnamon which have 
been mixed together. If all of the 
sugar mixture will not go into the ap- 
ples put the rest into the dripping pan. 
Put a small piece of butter on the top 
of each apple. Add one and one-half 
cups water to each pan and put the 
apples into the oven to bake. Baste 
the apples several times while baking, 
by pouring the juice which is in the 
pan over the apples with a spoon. 
The apple is done when the inside is 
soft. Serve it with some of the juice 
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For a “‘Hurried’’ 
Breakfast or Lunch 









ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove Including Handy Ex. 
tinguisher and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


When you wake late and the school bell is only a few 
minutes off, you still have time to enjoy your hot coffee 
eggs and cereal—when you cook with Sterno. : 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Use it everywhere, for every purpose. Use it in the bed- 
room, bathroom, dining room, kitchen, office, school 
camping, on auto trips—the handy, portable kitchen, ’ 
Send this Ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation 
9 East 87th Street, New Yorls City, Dept. 316, and we 


will send you stove outfit prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERN HEAT 


Sterno is Manufactured Under U.S. Govt, Permit for 
Use only as a Fuel, 








“INVINCIBLE” 
REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 


—and machines of other standard makes, 
at less than half original cost. Every ma- 
chine we offer has been thorough- 


ly rebuilt and is good for many 
years of splendid service. All DA 
late models with every modern 


improvement including full 84 
character key-board, back spacer, 
automatic ribbon reverse, two 
color ribbon, stencil device, ete. 
Five .Days Free Trial and 
time payments if desired. Prompt 
delivery anywhere from our near- 
est branch, Order Now or 
write for free circular describing 
the many bargains we have 
to offer. = 
AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE CO. 
456-R Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Est. 1880 


SEXOLOGY 


























SEND NO 
MONEY 













by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to Hlis Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should tlav2, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a MotherShould Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


74 lustrated. 
All in one volume, 
$2.25 postp’d. 

Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia,?a. 




























GIVEN 


14 Kt. Gold Filled Watches, 
Dinner Sets, Cameras, Bags, 7 
Silverware, Absolutely Free ‘a 
for selling candy. Send for our |/p/ 3 
plan; also Free Premium Book |} 9a) 
REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 

5 W. Broadway : 
Dept. 122 New York, N. Y. = 
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We start yours by giving 
you oneLink absolutely Free 
engraved with 3 initials. 
Friends give or exchange 
others.Links only 2c each 
initials ongraved FREE 
Send to-day ‘or one or more 
SWvER ROLLED GOLD seers re bead 
Start with Link andribbon we giveFEEE with first 12c order or more 
Friendsnip Jewelry Go., Dept. 29, Eddy St., Providence, Rl 


—) 


Start aFriendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet 





It 





There’s good news for every teacher 
on Page Seven. Right now is a goo 
time to look it over! 


et 


EARN LADIES’ 
WRIST WATCH 


‘A DIES’ wrist watch of latest desiga 
6-jewel guaranteed movement 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved cast 
with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
Nova Salve. Sell at 25c box. Watch given ao 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve 
. fo money, just name and address today. 
U.S, SUPPLY CO, Deg, 2227. GREENVULS BD 
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Just the Pen for School ! 


A truly dependable fountain pen 
for only ONE DOLLAR, with 
all the best features of highest 
priced pens. 

Its 14 Karat GOLD Point and 
Hard IRIDIUM Tip are the 
same as used in pens costing 
as much as $50. 


The ideal pen for school use, 
because of its fine writing 
point and extra large ink 
capacity. 

Eliminates messy bother of 
constantly filling ink wells, 


Designed, Manufac- 
tured and GUARAN- 
,} TEED by 





















Of DOLLAR WATCH 
FAME 
\* Ask Your Dealer—if he 
cannot -supply you we 
will fill your order, 
charges prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of ONE DOLLAR. 
SPECIFY MODEL— 
MEN’S, WOMEN’S, 
JUNIORS’. 
Dealers—Order a dozen at 
trade price, guaranteed 


. to meet your approval, 
or write for details of liberal proposition. 


Chas. H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen Co., 


910 Astor St., Newark, New Jersey. 













EASY WAY to MAKE MONEY 


Introduce Priscilla Dress Fabrics, pry Goods, 
Handkerchiefs, etc.,in your town. We pay you 
good money. for e: asy, pe eae full or aiate time 
work. Begin now 

FITZCHARLES DRY. ‘GOODS COMPANY, 
TRENTON, N. J. 





821 Fitzcharles Bidg., 











Your 9°27” MONOGRAM 


Y Genuine ENGRAVED Steel Die Embossed 
Quality Stationery,at Amazingly Low 

\ Price. You don’t need even to buy a 

\ Die. Write to-day for particulars, 
Also Copper Plate Wedding An- 
nouncements and Invitations. 


HARPER’S, 98-D N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio 

















Crooked Spines 
ECs CueloaUt-aete 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady, 72 years of 
ge; who suffered for many 
years’ and .was absolutely 
helpless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 
ng horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 
about the house after wearin 
We soli Kom oleh aa -Ceje)it-tela- 
weeks: Wehave successfully 
treated more than 40,000 cases the past L9years. 


30 Daye’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 


your own case. There is no 
Teason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs » 
show ‘how light,. cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the © 
Philo Burt Appliance is— ? 
“how different from the 

old torturous plaster, 

leather or steel: jackets. 

Every sufferer ‘with ‘a 

Weakened or deformed 

Spine owes it to himself 

to investigate thoroughly. 

Price within reach of. ail. 

Send For Our Free Book 

If you will déscribe the case 

it will aid us in giving you 

definite information at once. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
297-10 erie aa lektzs Temple, Jamestown, | N.Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


from the pan. The apples can be 
baked before school. 

Three-fourths cup of cream of to- 
mato soup will give about 200 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered spinach 
and egg will give about 100 calories. 

One graham bread and butter sand- 
wich will give about 268 calories. 

One baked apple will give about 200 
calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

One portion of each item in the menu 
will give about 9388 calories. 


New Educational Theories in 
Practice 
(Continued from page 31) 


child should now measure his skill 
consciously with the demands of arith- 
metic as a subject. He should become 
accustomed to taking the standard- 
ized tests to measure his growth in 
ability to use both arithmetical prob- 
lems and the fundamental processes. 
These tests include results in both 
speed and accuracy. Their results 
should be analyzed with him in terms 
of his needs and growth. He gets his 
lesson here in individual responsibility 
because the school says, “We will give 
you opportunity and help, but the re- 
sults you and you alone can attain.” 
Opportunity given to him, and oppor- 
tunity accepted by him place him just 
where he was in the days before school 
when he was discovering the princi- 
ples of number. It has been my ex- 
perience that he takes the same di- 
rect route to accomplish his end, and 
that if the teacher plays the same 
role that the wise mother did we need 
not worry about the results. 


More About the Robin Moth 


(Continued from page 54) 

After the children have read _ the 
story about the Robin Moth, ask them 
the following questions: 

1. How many wings has the Robin 

Moth? 

2. Why can he not fly as soon as he 

comes out of the cocoon? 

- What did the Robin Moth 
when his wings were dry? 
Was he hungry? 

Name the colors on the Robin 
Moth’s wings. 

What is the other name for the 
Robin Moth? 

7%. How big is the Robin Moth? 

8 Draw a Robin Moth. 

9. What do the moth’s feelers look 
like? 

Why does the moth have feelers? 
Will you see any moth larger 
than Mother Robin Moth? 


do 


So 


4. 
5. 


6. 


12; Does a moth lay many eggs? 

13. Where. did Mother Moth lay her 
eggs? 

14. What hatched from the tiny 
eggs? 

15. How much do little caterpillars 
eat? 

16. What do little caterpillars do 


when they grow big? 
17. How long do little caterpillars 
sleep? 


The Yellow-Billed Cuckoo 
(Continued from page 50) 


head is rather small, and reminds 
you of a mourning dove’s. The fe- 
male is much like the male. 

The habits and appearance of its 
black-billed relative are practically the 





Way back in 1890 we “started some- 
thing.” We’re still going strong— 
with bigger and better offers than 
ever. Page Seven tells the story. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want a steady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education, Over 
25,000 positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. H250, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions now open to teachers, and free sample 














examination coaching. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How I Was Shamed 


into Popularity/ 












everything. 


other the 


for. 


was dancing. 


and stopped to rub her toes. 
this dance. 


way we 
dance party hadn’t come— 


But dances are what parties 
I sat out two or 
watching Olive spin around in the arms 
of other men and then I decided to take 
a turn with her myself. 
first notes of the orchestra I swallowed 
a lump of fear and taking a hold that 
must have been screamingly 
weren’t so pathetic—I started what I thought 


For some reason I could never get out 
of the wall flower class. But one night 
I had a bitter experience that changed 
Here’s what happened. 
By JAMES PRESTON 

You know, I once thought nerve alone 
was enough to get by anywhere. 
I thought so till I met Olive. 

in your life saw two people take to each 
If only that 


did. 


funny if 


Wherever did I get my nerve? Where did that girl 
ever get her patience? I must have stumbled twenty 
times—and then in the middle, she winced with pain 
“Jack—let’s not finish 
I’m too tired anyway,” she added, strug- 
gling with herself to be nice to me. 
Just then I wanted the ground to open and swallow me up. 


That is, 
You never 


are made 
three fox trots 


At the very 


I guess I turned 


93 


it 


a million colors, 


But that night I sat up and thought—suddenly it dawned upon me why I was so un- 


popular. 
I had seen often yet never heeded. 
* * * 


That very next morning I wrote to 


Equally suddenly it occurred to me that there was 2 


* * * 


Arthur Murray, America’s 
son 


instructor, asking him for his 32-page booklet, and free Test Les: 


to cover postage, printing, ete. 

They came promptly and showed me at 
once how easy it was to become a good 
dancer—even the hardest dance step took 
me only a few minutes to learn. 

Now the girls are glad to accept when- 
ever I ask for a dance. I haven’t known 
what a lonesome evening is since. 

Whether you’ve had an experience like 
this or not—take a tip from one who knows 
—avoid the possibility of embarrassment— 
and mail this coupon, now. 

ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 505, 801 Madison Ave., New York City 


ARTHUR MURRAY, 
801 Madison Avenue, 
Please send me your booklet, 
I enclose 10c¢ to cover postage, 


Le sson, 
ing and mailing. 


Address........ 


City.. 


quick, ¢ 


simple remedy that 


%: 


foremost dancing 
enclosing only 10¢ 
Studio 595, 
New York City. 
and free Test 
print- 


State 











1S latest model Corona has the standard four- 

row keyboard, just like the heavy office 

machines. It looks like an office typewriter and 
does the work of one—yet it is portable! 


Write to the Corona Typewriter Company, 107 
Main St., Groton, N. Y., for full particulars, 



























BREAKFAST 
HELPS 





BREAKFAST is often a de- 
termining factor in a child's 


studies. Dull eyes and list- 
less minds may be due to lack 
of fuel in the human engine. 

Are your pupils eating a 
wholesome breakfast before 
coming to school? Cereals 
are dependable fuel foods— 
and they are one of our best 
ways of getting milk into the 
day’s meals. 

Teachers find that check- 
ing up on what the children 
eat at home helps them to 
understand why the school 
work is or is not up to 
standard. 

Breakfast Score Card fur- 
nished by the Kellogg Com- 
pany will enable you to do 
this easily. 

Kellogg cereals are indis- 
pensable for the growing 
child—Corn Flakes, Krum- 
bles, Pep, ALL-BRAN, Rolled 
Oats and Redi-Cooked Oats. 

Send for Kellogg’s Break- 
fast Score Card. 


iasnat ectseihininaniie —-------4 


Kellogg Company, NI-10 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Home Economics Dept. 

Please send me ............006 copies 


of your Breakfast Score Card. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


same. Its bill is all black, however, 
and it has a red stripe around the eye. 
It builds a better nest than does the 
yellow-billed cuckoo, and its eggs are 
smaller and darker. Can you tell 
these birds apart? Do not look for the 
black-billed cuckoo west of the Rock- 
ies, however, and remember that it 
prefers to live in swampy lowlands, 
while the yellow-billed cuckoo likes 
the uplands. 

The cuckoo is our greatest cater- 
pillar hunter and the fruit-grower’s 
best friend. We should be vastly bet- 
ter off if these useful birds were more 
numerous. Surely they are deserving 
of the farmer’s full protection. 


Questions to Answer 

How large is the cuckoo? 

Compare its size with that of the 
robin. 

What color is its plumage? 

Describe the tail feathers. 

Why can the cuckoo fly noiselessly? 

What kind of nest does this bird 
build? 

What color are the eggs? What 
shape? 

Where is this bird found in the sum- 
mer? In the winter? 

What does the cuckoo eat? 

Is this bird a friend of man? 

Have you ever seen the yellow-billed 
cuckoo? 


Classroom Freedom in the First 
Grade 


(Continued from page 386) 


presence of the wise teacher who said 
to,her pupils, “Do!” instead of 
“Dow t!” 

In this room girls and boys might 
have a taste of home. It was theirs; 
theirs to keep; theirs to beautify; 
theirs to enjoy! Here they might feel, 
think, act, live, just as they did on the 
outside, only in a _more_ orderly, 
ideal way, because the teacher was 
there to guide and to direct. 

This, then, constitutes classroom 
freedom: doing the things that one 
likes to do, in the way that one likes 
to do them, i. e., in the way that Na- 
ture directs, which means the best 
way when properly guided; ex-pressing 
rather than vre-pressing, utilizing, 
rather than ignoring the natural ten- 
dencies; experiencing a life in the 
classroom as natural as home life, only 
a richer, more beautiful, and more 
abundant life than the average child 
finds in his home, thereby gaining 
through many and varied activities a 
glimpse of the ideal life, the attain- 
ment of which is the goal of all edu- 
cation. 


Musical Correlations 
(Continued from page 47) 


to be more in accord with modern 
principles of education. 

f there were space in this small ar- 
ticle I should enumerate a list of musi- 
cal subjects which, heard first through 
reproducing instruments, would stir 
imagination and emotions. As a sin- 
gle example, take the “Overture to the 
Meistersingers.” The pupils might be 
asked: ‘‘Who were these men? What 
period do they represent? Tell about 
their singing contests. Where is the 
scene of this musical picture laid? 
Tell, in order, as the music is played, 
what is serious, humorous, sentimen- 
tal, dignified, bold, formal, frivolous, 
heroic, and so on. Describe the ‘Dance 
of the Apprentices’ in the meadows 


outside of old Nuremberg. _ Does 
comedy or tragedy prevail? Is the 
fugue illustrated in the overture?” 


This type of study requires some re- 
search, affords correlation with medi- 
eval society, brings out the subject of 
guilds, the place of song contests, calls 
for pictures of old Nuremberg, be- 
speaks the importance of that cobbler 
extraordinary, Hans Sachs, and re- 
lates the whole to the genius of Rich- 
ard Wagner and his contribution to 
the world. 

In the realm of operas and song 
literature there is a wealth of thought 
for English composition. Picked at 
random is the aria, “I Have Lost My 
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Furydice”’ from Gluck’s “Orfeo” 





Above is the Washington High School Band, Cedar Rapids, Ia., Frederick 
Doetzel, Director, Outfitted with instruments by Conn, 


Now Every School Can Have a Band 


M°s= every boy and girl wants to 
play a musical instrument. It’s 
easy to get together a group to forma 
band or orchestra, and it is now possi- 
ble to obtain a complete set of high 
grade instruments at no cost to the 
school or institution. 

Conn’s Liberal New Rental Plan 

Makes This Possible. 


Conn provides a complete set of instru- 
ments, requiring only small monthly 
rental payments which are credited in 
full toward the purchase of those 
instruments if you decide to buy. 
Thus you can be sure of the success of 
good instruments to encourage the 
players. 

World-Famous Conn Instruments 

on Easy Purchase Plan. 

Our amazingly liberal purchase plan en- 
ables organizations to easily obtain com- 
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plete sets of genuine Conn instruments 
such as used by Sousa, Conway, 
Creatore, Kryl and other leaders in 
concert bands, symphony, opera and 
popular orchestras. ‘This is an entirely 
new plan, with terms so exceedingly low 
that everyone may take advantage of it. 
Write today for details of the excep- 
tional offers mentioned above, also for 
price and free literature on any instru- 
ment. : 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 
1049 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 














50039; Victor, 6165). 


Would You Give 8; Cents a Month 
To Have Your Class Sparkle With Life? 


There is nothing that lends itself to so many new teaching devices as 
the subjects of Food and Health. These can be a delight both to the 
teacher and the pupils or they can be a bore to both. 


Food and Health Education 


helps you delight in this teaching and helps make your classes a bright 
It brings you each month new ideas and teaching 
projects that have been successfully tried out in other schools which you 
can incorporate into your teaching program. It helps you 
lay out your teaching year in a comprehensive and result- 
In the October issue, for instance, 
you get an interesting article on the use of festive occa- 
sions as a basis of schoolroom lessons with original 
sketches; the use of health contests to raise the standard of 
health of the children; interpretation for the teacher of 
health education based on, the Child Health Association 
Conference, and much other helpful and constructive 


spot in the school day. 


producing manner. 


material. 





helper. 





Food and Health Education, 37 West 39th St., New York. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Edu- 
cation for one year (12 issues) beginning with the October number. 


Name 


To say nothing of the vast quantity of free teaching 
helps that we furnish you for the asking that are prepared 
especially for teachers by the leading food manufacturers. 


ALL FOR $1.00 A YEAR, twelve issues, 8 1-3 cents each, 
every one of which will bring you a fund of help. 
your school year with FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION as your 


Start 





Address 














Position 
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of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
Leading Diamond Importers. 


SAVE 20 to 40% 


For over 50 years 
Weiler & Sons, of Boston, has been one of 


a saving of from 20 to 40%. Here are sev- 


name prices on diamonds that should in- 
terest every present or prospective diamond 
purchaser. 


/ Diamond is of Fine 









ring. 
duplicated 
less than 


elsewhere for 


A diamond offers a two-fold invest- 





Ladies’ 18K Solid White 
Gold Ring mounted with 
a perfectly cut blue-white 
diamond of rare bril- 
liancy. This is one of 
the most popular styles 
due to its unique and 
handsome design. The 
effect of the narrow rais- 
ed band joining the new 
dome top with graceful 
lines of handpierced work 
adds much to the beauty 
of the diamond. Money 
refunded if this ring can 
be duplicated elsewhere 
for less than 

$75.00, Our vee 40.00 
We have just published our 50th Anniversary 
Catalog of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sil- 
ver, ete. A beautifully illustrated Golden 
Jubilee Book full of gift suggestions for the 
holidays and any and all occasions. Sendus 
your name and address on a postal or fill in the 
coupon below and mail today for a free copy. 


perfectly cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
fine brilliancy. The band 


tic. Money refunded if 
this beautiful ring can be 
duplicated elsewhere for 
less than $150.00. 

Our price 


2carats - 290.00 


Secarat - = 50 
3carats - 435.00 


carat « $31.00 
- -00 
\ocarat - « 73.00 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere for less than one-third more, 





41023N.1,—Four full cut, blue-white Diamonds of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy and six rich blue sapphires set in 


platinum finished dial. The 17-jewel movement is an 
adjusted guaranteed accurate timekeeper. Money 
retunded if this watch can be duplicated 


privilege of examination, 
antee of full value for 
all time goes with every 
purchase, 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
CATALOG 49> 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS.’’ 
This book is beautiful 
ly illustrated. Ins 
structs how to judge, 
select and buy dia- 


Our diamond guar- 


¥ 















monds, Tells how 

they mine, cut and 

market diamonds, i 
This book showing — 
weights, sizes, oon 


prices and quali- 
ties, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is con- 
sidered an authority, 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Please send FREE catalog. 


AUG osc cceccseee ec cccccccccccvesocese seeececcocee 
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ow DIAMONDS "=| 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, | 


the house of Jason | 


the leading diamond importing concerns in }j 
America selling direct by mail to customers | 
all over the world for cash thereby eliminat- } 
ing all in-between costs and guaranteeing ff} 


eral diamond offers—direct to you by mail— fj 
which clearly demonstrate our position to | 


S80, This Full Cut One Carat | 


Brilliancy. 
Mounted in latest style | 
14K solid gold _ pierced 


If this ring can be | 


$200.00 your ff 
money will be returned at fj 


once. Our price $ 
direct to you 145.00 | 
sent. one jor oe ye sabeoy i 
value, the other for the pleasure, % i 
1 Carat, $145.00 affords to the wearer. The wearing 
of @ diamond be-speaks prosperity, } 


Ladies’ 18K Solid White | 
Gold Ring mounted with a | 


of this ring is beautifully } 
carved in a leaf design } 
and the fine hand-piercing |} 
on the sides is most artis- | 


only... $95.00 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 
1% carats - $217.00 } 


Ladies’ Diamond Mounted Wrist Watch $42.50 


platinum, Case is 18K white Solid Gold with engraved ] 


elsewhere for less than $65.00. Our price $42.50 


If desired, rings or watches will be sent to any | 
bank you may name or any Express Co., with | 


— ~—CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW— -| 


390 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


There is no more dramatic background 
than this in which the sorrowful hus- 
band, Orpheus, goes into the Elysian 
Fields searching for his beloved wife 
who has died. He tells of his an- 
guish. He finds her among the blessed 
spirits and calls to her to return to 
their happy home on earth. The music 
awakens interest in Grecian mythol- 
ogy; and _ there are at least twenty 
other subjects from the same source 
which may be studied through record- 
ings for piano and phonograph. My- 
thology, by the way, is not to be listed 
among “dead” subjects since it con- 
tains the same emotions as to-day. 

A delightful song chosen from hun- 
dreds is “Vous dansez, Marquise,” 
by Lemaire (Victor, 638). It mirrors 
a fascinating period of history, and 
court life under Louis XIV. This 
song has the contagious rhythm of the 
then fashionable gavotte, while the 
flattering words tell of the charm and 
beauty of the wife of a French mar- 
quis. Many pictures and much des- 
cription which will correlate this song 
with artificial society of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries may 
be found. 

Judgment is an essential in making 
musical correlations. Occasionally 
there is a teacher who has marvelous 
initiative and ingenuity but no judg- 
ment. This is an unfortunate com- 
bination. A common and flagrant in- 
stance is in forcing an association be- 
tween poetry and music which is al- 
ready so poetic that nothing more can 
be said. Some such person has tried 
to couple poems with nocturnes and 
preludes of Chopin. It is painting the 
lily, and in my opinion it is poor taste. 


Corn Husk Mats and Baskets 


(Continued from page 56) 


then to the right of the old stitch. 
Bring up the needle between the coils 
at left of the two new stitches, then 
over the stitches and insert needle at 
right. Pull raffia tight and let it pass 
to the next stitch on the wrong side; 
repeat. 

As the work proceeds and the diam- 
eter of the circle increases, the rows 
of stitches will radiate from the cir- 
cle in straight lines. When the space 
between the rows of stitches becomes 
more than an inch, start an extra tie- 
stitch between the lines of stitches. In 
succeeding rows continue the new line 
of stitches started by the extra stitch 
(see photographs). 

Photograph JI shows a floor mat of 
corn husks. The coil is made by using 
eight pieces of husk instead of four 
pieces of husk and it is sewed with a 
firm, hard twine instead of raffia. A 
natural-colored twine was used. The 
husks for the edge were dyed a deep 
mahogany. 

Photograph J shows a corn husk 
basket sewed with dark blue raffia. 
It is filled with fruit. 

Photograph JII shows a_ similar 
shallow basket almost like a tray. 
Fruit is very effective in the corn 
husk baskets. A few leaves add to the 
beauty of the arrangement. 

Always make a full-sized pattern be- 
fore you begin work on a basket. 

The bottom of a basket is made like 
a mat; the sides are formed by plac- 
ing the first coil just above the last 
row of the bottom. The shape depends 
upon the angle at which the new coils 
are held as you sew. If they are plac- 
ed exactly on top of each other they 
form a straight side. If the coils are 
held outward or inward they give a 
slant to the sides. 





The Use of Real Situations in 
Teaching 
(Continued from page 43) 


was at hand to see that each child had 
an opportunity to work, and to see 
that the work progressed successfully. 

As the children were putting in the 
last nails, they were talking about 
staining the cabinet, and they were 
discussing ways and means of getting 
the stain. The carpenter had become 
very much interested in the work. 
Just at this point he walked in with 
the stain and cotton waste. He want- 
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ed to stain the cabinet for the children. 


cNeew Ways 


to Teach 





Do You Know-- 


—that in important 
normal schools, such 
as Chicago Normal, 
Michigan State, etc., 
HYGEIA is a pre- 
scribed text or re- 
quired reading? 


—that 4492 health pos- 
ters submitted 


—that your school can 
have a loan exhibit 
of these posters? 


—that hundreds of 
county superinten- 


were haat 
by school pupils in: material, 
the HyYGEIA poster 

contest? 


What a Prize Contest 
for Teachers Showed 


Keen, zestful interest in health training, 
hygiene, physiology, and community health. 
This is the report from teachers who use 
HYGEIA, the magazine of health, pub- 
lished by the American Medical Association. 
And it is the spirit of the many letters 
submitted by teachers in the recent prize 
contest on “How Use Hygeia in My 
Class Work.” Their methods can be yours. 
The four best letters appear in the Sep- 
tember issue. You will want to read them. 
They show that HYGEIA is a _ veritable 
treasure chest of material for health work- 
stories or plays for dramatization, project 
health news, games, exercises, 
rhymes, and beautiful illustrations—stimu- 
lating ideas for the teacher, real things for 
the pupil to do. 


HYGEIA comes 
whole year for $3.00. A single copy 
is 25 cents, but to make sure that 
you get the September issue, a copy 
will be sent for this coupon and ten 
cents in stamps. 


every month—a 
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dents have had Hy- 
GEIA exhibited at 
their institutes the 
past summer? 


—that the October is- 
sue will be a special 
“School Days” num- 
ber? 








Address 














Name... 


American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the September issue of HyGeta. 
(10 cents enclosed). 








Fascinating new 
for the 


EPAGE’S Craft Library, fully 

illustrated, just off the press, 
consisting of four small Craft Books, 
contains 136 pages packed full of 
ideas and easy-to-follow directions 
for making attractive gifts, articles 
for home decoration, cardboard toys 
and gessoed articles. 


It places in the hands of teachers an invalu- 
able help for conducting interesting class work 
during the occupational hour, An earlier edi- 
tion was adopted as a classroom text in schools 
in England. 


Directions for making 
forty different articles 


SURPRISINGLY interesting, useful and 


occupational craft 
classroom 


attractive articles may be made, Volume One 
tells how to make gifts such as a doll's cradle, 
work basket, necdlebooks, handkerchief sach- 
ets, book ends, etc. Volume Two tells how 
to make home decoration articles such as desk 
sets, lamp shades, flower pot covers, butter- 
fly whisk broom holder, ete. Volume Three 
introduces LePage’s Gesso Craft, a revival of 
a fascinating old art long known to craftsmen 
but heretofore kept practically a trade secret, 
Volume Four shows how to make fascinating 
cardboard toys that will interest both boys 
and girls, 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps 
for new LePage’s Craft Library 


Try this new way of making things yourself, 
Use it alsoin the classroom. Try it yourself 
first. It costs only 10 cents totry. Mail the 
coupon below to us today with 10 cents in coin 
or stamps and we willat once send you a set 
of these four LePage’s Craft Books, postage 
paid. Address LePage’s Craft League, 
103 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. ‘Tear 
out the coupon now so you won't forget it. 
We supply books for classes in quantity ata 
special price, 


Mail This Coupon 
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GLUE 
ln Bottles and Tubes 





SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 
LePage’s Craft League, 
103 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen :— Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in full payment for one LePage’s Craft 


Library. Please send a set of these four books to: 
WN Gecsccccccccveccccccoceccccsceseccccsssonccsscesesecocees seecceses cosee 
MIE. cisicssctsccedecunisvinésioieibadiassandiebenisiadeseaeasent , 
CEEY nocccccsccscccccssesccccceces covces coccceees AR icnaisdscnaesnes 


LePage’s Glue in Bottles and Tubes 
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T 200 Years Ago Bexon mee 
of Shoeneck lived Hans Adam 
Worlitzer, Master Violin Maker. 
His shop was a Guttering pine oy 4 
— es — time, 


e crafts 
When he died | his 6 pep passed into 
son, and for 





forthe prese f Hans Kae 
giatthons have carried on 
his work. 


In every "Warlitz r instrue 
ment vou will find aquality, 
a character, that could not 


come from mere S epeallons 
the 





heritage of these seven 
Generations of m 
craftsman 


Real: Instrument 
in your 


Own Home 


OU may now have 

any Wurlitzer in- 

strument for a 
week’s free trial in your 
own home. Examine the 
instrument, show it to 
your friends, play it as 
much as you wish. No 
obligation to buy — no 
expense for the trial. We )}¥ 
make this liberal offer es 
because we want you to 
try for yourself theseg 
wonderful instruments, 
the result of 200 years’ 
experience in musical 
instrument building. 


Easy payments are ar-|® 
ranged to suit your con- 
venience. 


This is your opportunity 
totrya famous Wurlitzer 
instrument in your own 
home. 


Send for 


NewCatalog 


The greatest musical cata 
log ever published! Over 
3,000 articles—every known 
instrument described and 
illustrated ; many of them 
shown in full colors. Gives ¢ 
you lowest prices and all 
details of Free Trial, Easy 
Payment plan. All sent 
FREE—no obligation. 


Send this Coupon 


Y THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. 1607 


120 W. 42ndSt.,NewYork 117E.4thSt.,Cincionaty 
3295. Wabash nee 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new fllnstrated catalog, with 
prices and «penne wey of every known musical instrument. Also 
tell me how I may try any instrument in my own bome and pay 

for it in emall monthly sums. No Obligation. 
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Name 


Address 





City. State. 








Instrum. 








Sint Instrument in which you are interested) 
Copyright, 1924, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 



















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


which to do it themselves. 


This gave a greater number of chil- 


finishing. The carpenter 
have varnish and brushes. 


washed. 


operation from people who 
know how to do things. 


the cabinet. 
short and to the point. 


the material. 


the boards 
with them to their hearts’ 


some of the work. 
(Continued on page 102) 


Black Oilcloth 


(Continued from page 61) 


the pattern with a soft pencil. 


show the angle of the oblique lines. 
Cut the lines X, Y, Z, and V. 


three oilcloth sections. 


side of the bag. 


joins Y of front. 


joined in a seam. 


edges of the bag with braid or ribbon. 


handles. 
wide and 15 inches long. 





Your choice of the World's best 
typewriters — Underwood, Rem 
ington, Oliver Fall size, Tate 
model, completely rebuilt and 
refinished brand new. Prices 
smashed down to half. Act qu: joke 


$2 and it’s woul 


Just send Lyour na name and address and we will mail you our 
complete Fi ATALOG prepaid, fully describing and show’ ae 
actual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tell 

every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan rite now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever, Stil time if you act now. 


international Typewriter Exchange 
186-188 W. Lake Street. epartment 1054, Chicago, iit, 


vantage of our liberal offer during the 
past few years. “There’s a Reason.” 
Read Page Seven. 








i ebtalable 1s {fn post — or water- 


Sire po 7 dealer's or 
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Of course they would not let him 
touch it but begged for the things with 
He showed 
them how to swab on the color, and 
one little boy, who had been watching 
the workmen finish some woodwork, 
wanted to varnish over the stain. 


dren a chance to participate in the 
let them 
He must 
have watched the work as keenly as 
the teacher, for the very minute that 
the work was finished he came in with 
clean cotton waste and gasoline to 
show the children how to get the stains 
from their hands and faces before they 


Just here I want to say that the 
teacher can generally get thorough co- 
really 
Let the peo- 
ple of the community help you teach. 

When the children had finished the 
cabinet, they were very proud of it. 
The next day there was to be a meet- 
ing of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
The superintendent came in to ask 
that each child write and take to his 
parents a note reminding them of the 
meeting. The children were eager to 
write the notes so that they could ask 
the parents to stop at our room to see 
The notes were very 


The children wanted to make some 
more furniture but they did not have 
Some packing cases had 
been left in the back yard. We took 
them apart and the children carried 
home and experimented 
content. 
Some of the things which they made 
were brought to school, and the teach- 
er was invited to the homes to see 


School and Shopping Bags of 





Make a full-sized paper pattern like 


HELPS AND SUPPLIES 


The following are only a few of the hundreds of good things, “needed 
by every Teacher, which are shown in our New Teacher's Catalog. Let 
us send you a free copy today. Use coupon on page 5 of this magazine. 


GUMMED STARS 
Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 


Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 
or to box. Per box, 12 cts.: 3 
boxes 30 cts. 





PICTURE BINDING 
14% in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll 
cts. 





DESK OUTLINE MAPS 

Furnish foundation for quick, accurate, in- 
structive classwork in geography and history. 
Convenient sizes for desk work, none smaller 
than 8 x 10 inches, heavy drawing paper, 
takes water colors or crayons. For all coun- 
tries and states. 

Any 25............ 25 cts; per 100.................... 90 cts. 


SEX BOOKS © 
HERSELF $ 
HIMSELF 
THE WOMAN OF FORTY 
Preparing FOR WOMANHOOD... 


CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel 
hands, Well made and attractive. Each..45 cts. 


HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 

Makes teaching and 
Drawing _ easier. For 
making enlarged draw- 
ings of pictures, maps, 
and designs. Adjustable, 
enlarges to'2, 3 or 4 
times the size of origi- 
nal. Uses Chalk, Cray- 
on or Pencil. Easy to 
operate. 
er. Pantograph, 
each, $2.5 

Pupils (Small 
each, $.50. 


TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 

All of the little things needed by every teach- 
er from day to day, in a strong, neat box. In- 
cludes Assorted Rubber Bands, Paste, Eraser 
(Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, Blue 
Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value 
$1.45. Our price only $1.10. 


MAP GLOBES 
Good six inch wire stand globe, well wy" 
each 0c 














size), 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
One dozen assorted timely stencils........ 55 cts. 


The Harter School Supply Company, 2048 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 





FOR BUSY TEACHERS 


MERIT CARDS 


Exchange five of 
them for Five 
Merit Card; five 
merit can be ex- 
changed for 25 
merit and these for 
100 merit. Then 
comes Certificate 
of Honor, 

One Merit Card, per 100... 20 cts, 
Five Merit Card, per 100.............. : 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz... 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz... 
Certificate of Honor, per doz..........:......... 2e 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 


















BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener $1.00 
— ow Tape for mending book, 
yds., No, 15 

No” 2” Gummed "Sicilian for mending holes jn 
loose leaf sheets ac 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100................ .10 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 102, per 











100 .20 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in. tube, No. 640 15 
% |b. Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, 

No. 





45 

‘aes Thermometer, guaranteed _ “accu, 

rate, No. 

Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fo 
10 ft. long, 20 inches wide...............0.0...... 

No. 44 Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x Fi 
$1.3 








Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, No. 66. each 





Pegs, 1000 small round, in the standard = 
ors, No. 660 45 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS Per Dozen 

No. 100—Blunt, Jap handles, polished blades 

: e $1.15 

No. 200—Blunt, nickel plated, 4 inch...... 1.85 

No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch...... 1.85 

CALL BELLS 

Loud, clear tone, nickel plated................ AO cts. 

WATER COLOR BOXES 
Prang or Devoe, in metal boxes: 




















4 color box with brush 40 ets. 
8 color box ‘with brush 50 cts, 
CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 
Blackboard Chalk, gross .............::0:::-0000- 55 ets, 
Dustless, gross 65 ets. 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes $1.00 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes........{ 50 ets, 


Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made, 25 cts 





Figure II, A and B. Lay each section 





of pattern on the wrong side of. the 
oilcloth and trace around the edge of 
Cut the 
cloth. Make two pieces like Figure IJ, 
A, one for the front, the other for the 
back. Cut the bottom, Figure II, B. 
Study the drawings and note that the 
triangular corners are cut off. In the 
drawings the oblongs were given to 


Cut three pieces "of lining to fit the 
Baste each 
lining section to the corresponding 
section of oilcloth. Baste the bottom 
in place with the seams on the right 
X of bottom (B) 
joins X of front (A); Y of bottom 
The back is then 
basted on in the same way, and the 
vertical edges of front and back are 
The dotted line of 
bottom indicates a fold that is in the 
bag when it is empty. Bind all the 


In the bag shown in the photograph 
gray upholsterer’s braid is used for 
binding the bottom and side seams, 
and black ribbon binds the top and the 
The handles are each 1 inch 


It may not be so important to de- 
termine just where we are, but it is of 
the utmost importance to determine 
whither we are going.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Over 30,000 schools have taken ad- 





Owen Schoolroom Helps 





THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES OF SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES. 350 inex- 
pensive little books embracing a great variety of subjects interesting 

For full list of titles and prices see page 
14 of the September number of this magazine. 

THE EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES OF ANNOTATED 
CLASSICS AND SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
for use in upper grades and high schools. 
annotated, moderately priced. For full list of titles and prices see page 
102 of the September number of this magazine. 

HAPPY HOUR READERS. Delightful books that teach reading in an 

Four books, one for each half of the Ist and 2nd 

See page 26 of September number. 

GRADED LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. A series of inexpen- 


and instructive to children. 


interesting way. 
years. 


sive books providing a complete 


See page 22 of September number. 
REQUIRED POEMS—FOR ALL GRADES. Four books—Book I for 
Grades 1 and 2; Book II for Grades 3 and 4; Book III for Grades 5 
and 6; Book IV for Grades 7 and 8. Prepared from the required poem 
lists of states having carefully arranged syllabi. 


tember number. 


WHEN THEY WERE BOYS and WHEN THEY WERE GIRLS. Two 
new inspirational supplementary readers containing the boyhood and 
girlhood stories of the most prominent men and women of recent times. 
See page 20 of September number. 

PROBLEMS WITHOUT FIGURES. A book that teaches pupils to 
think. Contains 648 thought problems for grades 3 to 8 inclusive. 


See page 92 of September number. 
DRILL BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 


for a book providing ample drill material for use in class work. See 


page 92 of September number. 


THE EFFICIENCY SPELLER. For use in reviews and spelling ccn- 
A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in 
use. See page 92 of September number. 


tests. 


GRADED GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
gems arranged for all grades. 
cloth, 30 cents. 
5 cents each. 


Send for Our New 1925-26 Catalogue «ily, 25, 


of the above and many other helps for teachers and the schoolroom. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tenn. 


Teacher’s edition, for all grades, flexible 
Pupils’ books, one for each of the eight grades, paper, 


Splendid texts 
Carefully edited, helpfully 


course in language for all grades. 


See page 12 of Sep- 


For eighth grade. Fills the need 


A choice collection of memory 


‘Order from Office 
Nearest to You 


— San Francisco, Calif. 
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e 
Brings your Choice 
of these 

Big Special 

Buy From Us and Save Money 
Simply pin a dollar bill to this ad, put it in an 
envelope with your name and address and Mail 
it Today. Your choice of these exceptional val- 
ues will come Prepaid for a 15 Day Trial. If you 
can duplicate your purchase for less money anywhere, 
epee eae 

eD' 

Red Tape—Prompt Delivery 


Transactions 
Conneooe 








Al1 
Beautifully, hand « carved 18K ‘ 
A10 White aly, Ladies’ Ring. 3 z 
Genuine iz, blue-white Dia» AF 
mounds. Price $37.50 
$1 Down; $3.65 a Month 
Rectangular style 14K 
All Solid White Gold Wrist 
Watch, set with 4 nuine, 
Blue -whit mh. 
ue sapphires, 
16 Sew led 
- Price $42.50 
54.15 aMonth 





anteed for 25 yrs. _Com- 
plete with gold-fitledKnife 
and C $37.50 


A ete Booklet with over 3,000 other b’ 
bareeine in Diamonds, Watches and J Saclegt 





Send for it. 
10 Months to Pay on Everything. 


2 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


_~LW- SWEET INC. 


2a5-R, [ISM A Lome a Se 


DAINTYWEAR LINGERIE. sani 
swatches and Style 
Folder free, Fashion’s newest rayon garments. Vests, 
Stepins, Bloomers, Envelopes, Pettibockers, Princess Slips, 


Nightgowns. Very reasonably priced. Sold only direct. 
DAINTYWEAR COMPANY, 80x 284-N, Waynesboro, Pa. 








“Can I Reduce?” 


Ask Miss Crawford! 


Tmagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 
But this big reduction is not imaginary—Marjorie 
Crawford, 6710. Merrill Ave., Chicago, did it. 

She used Wallace reducing records to play off this 
huge excess of weight, and this is what she has to 
say to Wallace’s method. 

“The day my weight reached 235 Ibs. I sent for 
the free trial record and put in one earnest week of 
daily use. It was novel and I enjoyed it, and lost 
eight pounds that first week. I used the movements 
faithfully, and nothing else, I didn’t take any med- 
icine, I didn’t starve myself, either, and there was not 
one week that I failed to lose at least five pounds un- 
til I was down very close to what a woman of, my 
height should weigh. My present weight is 150, 
You can be sure I’m going to keep it there.” 


Anybody Can Reduce by This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have_ restored 
normal proportions in this way. Reducing 85 Ibs, is 
Uiisual, but any number of women have played off 
thirty and forty pounds with these records. Many 
More have used them for lesser reductions, Such 
cascs ordinarily take less than a month, If you weigh 
too much for comfort, health, or appearance’s sake, 
you owe yourself this relief. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send name and address now and _ your first week’s 
reducing lesson, record and all, will come by return 
mail, prepaid. Do not enclose any payment, don't 
promise to pay anything; this free trial means free. 
. You'll enjoy the use of this demonstration record. 
You'll commence to reduce the very first week. Let 
actual results decide whether you want to continue! 
The coupon brings everything. 
OE 
WALLACE / 584 
630 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week's 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 


(Continued from page 69) 


no doubt he is longing to go and see 
them for himself. We can see that he 
is a studious boy from the fact that he 
has a map or parchment book in his 
hand. He was reading when, perhaps, 
his attention was attracted by an out- 
going ship. 

He loves the sea. That is why he is 
down on the wharf sitting on the post 
to which the sailors tie their ships. 
They fasten the ship’s rope to the 
large iron ring in the post. At the 
foot of the post are seaweeds and cur- 
lous sea flowers, which are really not 
flowers at all but a low form of ani- 
mal life. 

From the story of Columbus we can 
learn that he had perseverance, a very 
admirable quality. He was often dis- 
couraged, but he never gave up, and 
he won out in the end. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE STATUE 


_ Where is Columbus sitting? What 
is a wharf? For what is the large 
ring used? 

What has Columbus in his hand? 
What does it tell us about him? How 
old do you think he is? (About twelve 
or fourteen.) About what does he 
seem to be thinking? What great 
truth did Columbus reason out and 
prove? (That the earth is round.) 
Of what nationality was Columbus? 
(Italian.) 

Of what is this statue made? (Mar- 
ble.) What is a sculptor? What is 
the name of the sculptor who made 
this statue? (Giulio Monteverde). 
Where did he live? (Italy.) Where 
is this statue to be seen? (In Boston 
in the Museum of Fine Arts.) 


“CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS”—A RHYME 


Christopher Columbus, 

Ready to think and do, 

Reasoned that the world was round, 
And planned to prove it true. 


Patient and persevering, 

Through many, many years, 

He bore much scorn and hardship, 
Yet conquered all his fears. 


At last with three small vessels, 
He sailed an unknown sea, 

And this our glorious country 
Was his discovery. 


MANUAL WorK 


Use clay and see if you can mold a 
little figure of Columbus sitting on a 
post, 

Draw a map of your school yard 
and indicate the trees, bushes, big 
stones, fences, and so on. 

Find a map of North and South 
America and copy it. 

Cut or fold a ship with sails. 

Draw a picture of the three ships 
of Columbus sailing on a blue sea, or 
draw and color the sea and paste on 
it cut-out ships. 

To tell the story of Columbus in pic- 
tures, first make a picture of Isabella’s 
jewel box and her jewels (rings, 
beads, crowns, pins, bracelets, neck- 
laces, earrings, etc). Write or print 
on it “Queen Isabella’s Jewels.” Un- 
der this picture make a row of the 
bags of gold for which Columbus sold 
the jewels. Under the bags of gold, 
make the three ships that Columbus 
purchased. Write or print the names 
of the three ships of Columbus—the 
Pinta, the Nina, and the Santa Maria. 


The victory of success is half won 
when one gains the habit of work.— 
Sarah K. Bolton. 





We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 
Seven tells the story. 





Gene 


U. S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. [227, Greemvile, Pa, 





“No Bible ever thrilled me like this” 


No matter how many other Bibles you now have you will find 
new pleasure and inspiration in using the exclusive helps in 


‘THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


ITH most of us it is a matter of 
W real regret that we do not read the 
Bible more. We realize that here 
are unparalleled treasures of religious 
and secular thought, the mightiest of in- 
spirational truths, the finest glories of 
literature. But hitherto in our reading 
we have stumbled over obscure _pas- 
sages, over seeming discrepancies. 
Now these obstacles are removed from 
our path. Dr. Scofield and 
his associates, through years 


A Volume of Rare Beauty 


To make the Scofield Reference Bible 
as beautiful as it is useful, the Oxford 
University Press has published an edition 
worthy of its high tradition in crafts- 
manship. It is printed from large black- 
faced type on a very fine quality of spe- 
cial Bible paper, opaque and yet so thin 
that the 1370 pages make a volume only 
1%4 inches thick. The book 
measures 5% x8 inches. An 





of patient and_ scholarly 
work, have made the Bible 
so clear in meaning and so 
convenient to use, that as 
one owner says, “he who 
runs may read.” 


Exclusive Features 
That Add Immeasur- 
ably to Bible Interest 


In this, the famous Sco- 
field Reference Bible, the 
exclusive Scofield helps, 
which are found in no other 
Bible, appear on the pages Bible, 
where needed. These con- our 
veniently arranged helps bles, 
deal with such practical 
subjects as, Was man “cre- 


included. 


teresting 





FREE 


‘‘The Bible 
Reader’s 
Companion’’ is 
ITH each copy 
of the 
Reference 
copy of the illustra- 
ted “Bible Reader's 
Companion” will be 
Contains 
“The Story of the 
Bible,” a one 
reading course cov- 
ering the 
indexes 
Lord's 
Bible 
ities and other in- 
facts. 


indexed atlas with twelve 
full pages of colored maps 
is included. 

The binding is fine grain 
Moroceoette, with overlap- 
ping edges. The backstrap 
titled in gold and the 
pages are richly edged with 
gold. A thumb index gives 
instant access to the various 
books of the Bible, 


May We Send It on 
Approval? 


entive What the Scofield Refer- 
to ence Bible has meant to 
owners is suggested by such 
comments as the following: 
“Worth its weight in gold 
to me”; “Have found noth- 


Scofield 
Bible a 


year’s 


Para- 
Curios- 








ated” or “evolved”? Are 
miracles contrary to reason? 
How do we know the Bible is inspired? 
and many others of a similar nature. 
Have you a broad grasp of the various 
books of the Bible, their theme, their his- 
torical background, the period of time 
they cover? A brief synopsis and an- 
alysis at the beginning of each book in 
the Scofield Reference Bible affords a 
panoramic view that is wonderfully illu- 
minating. Chapter subheads show at a 
glance the subject matter of the para- 
graphs. A unique topical chain-refer- 
ence system makes possible the finding 
of all related passages. The text itself 


ing that will compare with 
it’; “I would not take $100 
for it if I could not get another.” 

We will gladly send you a — / 
subject to your approval. In ad- 
dition we will include, without 
charge, a copy of the helpful 
“Bible Reader’s Companion,” / 
It is not necessary to 
send money in advance, 
Simply mail the cou- 
pon and the two 
books will come 
to you by 
turn mail. 


Oxford 
University 
Press 

American 
Branch, Dept. 3110 
35 West 32nd St. 
re- New York City 
Fo Gentlemen: Send me the 
Scofield Reference Bible, im- 


proved thumb index, fine 





cette —bindin: 
yle No.7 


is the Authorized Version. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH. Dept. 3110, 
Bible Publishers Since 1675 

35 West 32nd St., New York City 


City State 
UCheck here tf you prefer French’! Morocco Leather binding, 
a overlapping edges, printed on famous Oxford India paper (Style 


pay $5.96 aa few 
delivery. If feare to. return the books my 


ait money is tobe refunded. 


PRONG ciddsccidstetuanetecesononsnes 


Address 


No. 75x1l). Price $10.50 and postage. 
The Scofield Keference Bible is also sold by your bookseller 


Oxford Bibles are Better Bibles 
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See page 10. THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


While They Last-3 Special Values! 





, An exceptional opportunity to secure gifts of quality 
and distinctive beauty at money-saving prices. 

- Supply very limited—order Now! 
in Ee aN \¥ Deckle-Edged Stationery $135 
) ! be ez ; Beautifully Monogramed a 
. : eg le » quire b f -white parchment paper and envelopes 
(5) 1 DAN ; pn oP he od Popular double sheets—size 6” by 7’. Oneold Enge 


lish initial (shown actua) size) embossedin gold FREE. Price com- 
plete with stamping $1.35. StateLetter desired when ordering. 


° . e ° 4 
Sterling Silver and Rhinestone Bar Pin $900 g 
$20. Exquisite Sterling Silver Bar Pin set with spark~ 
ling rhinestones. Safety catch. Price only $1.00, 


3 Silver - Plated Hot Dish Mats 95. 


$38. Rich-looking Hot Dish Mats, beautifully 

Select your Xmas gifts from this decorated with Old Dutch design. 6 inches diameter. 

book—send for your copy Today ! Flexible, heavily padded with felt. New low price 3 for 95¢, . 
R. 1. 


BAIRD - NORTH COMPANY, 750 Broad Street, Providence, vl 





a Ul 

{tee edition now ready !Shows 
@ wonderful assortment ofexquis- 
ite gift suggestions for every occa- 
sion—Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 
Silverware, 

Gift Novelties. Qualitiesremark- 
ably high—prices surprisingly low. 
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VALUABLE HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Order NOW at Special Reduced Prices in Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


or THE PATHFINDER and Pay November 15th If More Convenient. 


See Credit Offer on Page 2, 





puss Day Plans (Pf THs Grapes 


A set of three volumes supplying 
just the material that teachers need in 
their every day work to make their les- 
sons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which 
require much time and _ research to 
find and which the teacher is often 
unable to procure because of the lack 
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of necessary books. 
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Autumn, 








stories about them, etc. 
Three volumes 
Price $1.50 per set, postpaid. 


The common school subjects are pre- 
sented from the child’s viewpoint with 
the intent that essential 
be unconsciously absorbed through the 
medium of natural interests. 

Each volume deals with the work of 
one of the three seasons (Volume I~ 
Volume II—Winter, Volume 
Iii—Spring) and capitalizes the in- 
terests uppermost at those times. The 
material is in the furm of plans, aids, devices, stories, songs, 
music, biographies, reproductions of famous paintings with 


totaling 476 pages; flexible cloth covers. 
With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games [QR SCHOOL, HOME 

A new game book prepared primar- 
ily for teachers. Full instructions are 
given for playing more than four 
hundred games. 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, purpose and 
occasion. There are indoor and out- 
door games; games calling for either 


ae 





participate; games for social or com- 
munity gatherings; games for special 
purposes in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that teachers may 
need at any time. 

The introduction to each chapter 
serves as a guide to the games and 
gives other valuable information. Dia- 


facts shall 




















Peoacocicat Pep 


Pedagogical Pep— JHE $30 prze 


The Prize-Winning Plans contained 
in this book were selected from over 
two thousand submitted by teachers in 
a nation-wide prize contest conducted 
by the publishers of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans. They cover prac- 
tically every phase of a teacher's 
work. There are plans for making 4]| 


: : A Book of 
physical or mental effort; games in PRIZE-WINNING PLANS of the various school subjects inter. 
which children of varying ages may ron SUCCESSFUL TEACHING esting to the pupils; for keeping the 


younger pupils employed with profit. 
able seat work; for promoting punc- 
tuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline 
problem; for securing a piano, phono- 
graph, library or other needed equip- 
ment for the school; for enlisting the 
interest and cooperation of parents 








grams and illustrations aid in making 
clear the plan of many of the gar-es. In the index each game 
is listed alphabetically and classii:2d (1) according to kind of 
game; and (2) according to age to which best adapted. 

320 pages, printed on good paper, full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


postpaid. 








and the community, and for doing 


many other | things that make for success in teaching. An in- 
teresting collection of personally told teaching experiences 
that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth- 
ods and devices. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


384 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 





Seeley’s Question Book 


This is generally re- 
garded as the most thor- 
ough and complete 
question book published. 
The following are the 
subjects covered: Read- 
ing, English and Amer- 
ican Literature, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Geog- 











raphy, U. S. History, 
Civil Government, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Current Events, 
Manners and _ Morals, 
School Management, 
Methods of ‘Teaching. 


An introduction to each 
chapter offers many helpful ideas and sugges- 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject. 
This is followed by logically arranged questions 
covering every phase of the subject, together 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- 
tions. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- 
views, tests, ete. 446 pages, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.75, postpaid. With Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.40. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.40 


Practical Selections 


From twenty 
years of Normal 
Instructor - Primary 
Plans. This book 
is adapted for use 


Poems Teachers Ask For 
BOOKS I AND II 


For several years 
there has been pub- 
lished in ‘Normal 
Instructor - Primary 





Pra ctical 


Plans” a department POEMS by teachers of all 1 : 
of “Poems Our TEACHERS grades, every elections 
Readers Have Asked branch of = study from twenty yore of 
For.”’ This has been ASK FOR being represented. Normal Instructor 
wonderfully popular There are 17 and Primary Plans 


pages of helps on 
school manage- 
ment; on teaching 


and thousands o 
teachers have re- 
quested the publica- 
tion of desired history, geography, 
poems. 480 of those arithmetic, spelling, 
most frequently ask- and the other 
ed for have _ been standard subjects; 
published in two on arts and crafts; 
volumes entitled on picture study; 
“Poems Teachers Ask For.” In_ reality, on domestic science and manual training; 
therefore, these books are a compilation by | on physical exercises, and on many other 
teachers of the poems which they have schoolroom activities. 34 full-page illus- 
found most desirable for use in their school | trations of blackboard drawings, nature 
work. 214 pages in each book. Full cloth and reading lessons, and ideas for busy 
covers. Price of each volume, $1.00, post- ‘work are included. Also 100 pages of en- 
paid. 20 per cent discount on 10 or more tertainment material. 320 pages, full 
copies. Either volume with Normal Instruc- cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. Either Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
volume with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. $2.80. With The Pathfindcr, 1 year, $1.80. 


(Teac 


























How I Did It 


This book ~ contains 
746 devices for teaching 
which were originally 
published in the ‘““Teach- 
er’s Help-One-Another 
Club” department of Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. Teachers every- 
where use it as a “‘first- 
aid” for perplexing situ- 
ations in the schoolroom. 
Following are the classi- 
fications into which the 
contents are divided with 
the number of devices in 
each classification : School 
Management (60); Arith- 
metic (39); Language \ 
(61); Geography (26); 
Spelling (48); History 

32); Writing (9); Reading (42); Hygiene 
(26); Decoration and Art (30); Nature Study 
and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); 
Manual Training (8); Music (20); Games (37); 
Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64); 
Miscellaneous (47). 3820 pages, large type, full 
cloth covers.- Price $1.00, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 














746 
Pleas &Deviews 
Briefly Explained 
by Teachers Wha 
Have Used Them 
Successtuly 
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Little Citizens and Their Flags 


This book contains 
eighteen full page out- 
line drawings by Bess 
3ruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the 
various countries. These 
little citizens are dress- 
ed in their native cos- 
tumes and directions for 
copying and coloring 
them are given. In ad- 
dition, the flag of each 
country represented by 
the little citizens is re- 
produced in its true 
colors with an outline 
flag to be copied and 
colored. Explanations 
are given for using this material in various in- 
teresting ways. 9 x 12 inches in size, heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructer-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 
































e e 
. i ‘h P thf d r The Best and Lowest Priced 
e a inde Current Events Weekly 

Teachers are expected to keep informed regarding world affairs 
and The Pathfinder is an ideal medium for this purpose. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skill- 
fully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of 
general information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. 

Each issue contains a “Guide to Contents” which consists of 
helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 

Having long recognized The Pathfinder as an invaluable aid to 
teachers we asked for and received the general agency for it in the 
educational field. We trust that a very large per cent of our pa- 
trons will avail themselves of the opportunity here offered to se- 
cure this splendid current events weekly at a saving in price in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the var- 
ious helps for teachers with which it is offered on this page. 

$1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any books on this page at prices quoted. 











The Instructor Picture Studies 
A New and Valuable Teaching Aid 


Sce full description on page 88. 


9 2 A large and choice collection of recita- 
The Year s Entertainments tions, songs, music, dialogues, tableaux, 
memory gems and other entertainment material arranged in complete programs for the 
various months of the school year. No matter what other entertainment bocks you may 
have, you need this, yet with it, little else in this line would really be needed, for it sup- 
plies abundant material for any occasion. It contains 364 double column pages and is 
substantially bound in full cloth. Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


The School Year 


This is a book that 
you will find extremely 
helpful for it contains 
the personally told ex- 
periences of many suc- 
cessful teachers as well 
as a large amount of 
practical material for 
everyday use in the 
schoolroom. The con- 
tents are divided into 
ten sections, each repre- 
senting one month of 
the school year and 
treating a certain topic 
bearing directly upon 
some phase of elemen- 
tary school work. The 
titles of these chapters 
are: Home, Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy 
Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Values. Some _ splendid 
entertainment features are included and the 
many illustrations present valuable ideas for 
decoration, construction work, blackboard draw- 
ings, reading lessons, ete. 256 pages, full cloth 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns 
BOOKS LAND I 
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Each of these books contains 30 of is large 
poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland ‘which 
have appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters. Directions for mak- 
ing and a full size reproduction in colors of a 
completed poster are included in each book. 

Book I contains The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple 
Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, 
Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, 
Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four 
other pleasing subjects. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book _— Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.5 

Either Book wih. The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 





Use This Order Blank—Remit November 15th If More Convenient 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date 1925. 
‘Place cross (x) ({_] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 
i one oto mde? L] Please send me Tie Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
PS padi Solr a-|}[] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and The Pathfinder, 
both one year. Price $2.75. 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 
(J Instructor Picture Studies, $1.20 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. addit. 
(See description of above on page $8) [J] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. II, 80 cts. addit. 
—] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional {_] The School Year, 50 cents additional 
-] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional CJ Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
{] Every Bay Plans, $1.20 additional (} Poster Patterns, Book If, 50 cents additional 
5 O 
O 
oO 





J 

} Seeley’s Question Book, $1.40 additional Jointed Toys, Book #, 50 cents additional 
“] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional Jointed Toys, Book 11, 60 cents additional 
{| How I Did It, 80 cents additional Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 
(J Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 





Normal Instructor - Primary Plans 
i I er h ith and The Pathfinder, separately or 
which J &] I am enclosing herewith. in combination, or either or both 

(CJ I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1925.] in combination with such books 
{Place cross (x) in one of above squares to indicate preference as to payment. | listed on this page as are desired, 


The total of the above order is $ 




















may be ordered NOW, payment to 
be made NOVEMBER 15TH. 
Name 
Post Office 
Street or R. F. D. State. 





NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal snetrmctor -Primary Plans to Canada, 30 cents ; to other forei; Sir é2 “sgibeee! 
add 50 cents. For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 states, add 





Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 


Miss Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, whose 
drawings of animals, 
Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so 
familiar to teachers, 
has prepared the ser- 
ies of sixty jointed 
toy patterns  pub- 
lished in these books. 
Each pattern is 9 x 
12 inches in size and 
is accompanied by 
directions for mak- 
ing and an illustra- 
tion of the come 
pleted figure. 

Book I contains twenty-two patterns for 
Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight patterns 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains nine patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty patterns for Mother 
Goose Jointed Toys and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. ss 

Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50- 
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; y/ Homeward 
7 bound and 
’ hungry 
mother, 


A hot, well made cup of 
delicious 


BAKER’S 


_ COCOA 


| 





| 
: 


>| 


will appease these keen 
appetites and also provide 
4 considerable nutrition. 
4 


\Z 










Dr. Louis Fischer, former ine 
structor in Diseases of Chil- 
Ch dren at the New York Post 
%)*} Graduate Medical School and 

QQ Hospital, lists cocoa in 
} a diet for school children. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Monrreat, CANADA 
Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. 
d cure of superfluous hair and facia! disfigurements. 
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E. Albrecht & Son, St. Paul, Minn. T 
Please send copy of “Fur Fashion Book for 1926,” free. 


Name 





Address. 


efeefengonfoots SEND COUPON TODAY <{rfeefeefoofoege 





Here are the correct, advanced Fur Styles for 1926, accue 
tately described and shown on living models. These are the 
furs that will be worn by the fashion leaders of America this 
season. This book also gives invaluable facts about furs— 
tells which furs wear best—explains fur qualities—quotes 
very low prices on fine Albrecht Furs, 


‘Tist Anni Sal 
Now Going on~ Reduced Prices 


The confidence fur buyers piace in Albrecht's catalog has 
been won by seventy years of service. You can save money 
by getting this book and buying Albrecht Registered Furs. 
Get your copy now. Itisfree. Send coupon to E, Albrecht 


& Son, 85 So, Sixth Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Albrecht Furs 


FOUNDED 
Saint Paul 1855 


,, BUY REGISTERED FURS— Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you = owe the 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Teacher at Work 


(Continued from page 30) 


of it. Teachers are often judged by 
the least creditable members of the 
profession. If terms of derision are 
applied, the cause is probably the be- 
havior of the drones in the hive. 

Unfavorable public gossip about any 
teacher harms us all. The outsider 
takes such gossip as a joke, He 
chuckles at the silliness of it. Teach- 
ers are human, and as long as we re- 
main so we shall make mistakes. 
What we need is counsel and sympathy 
from our own kind and not the deri- 
sion of outsiders. The Greek youth, 
upon entering the service of the State, 
vowed to defend it “both alone and with 
many.” The teacher should be equally 
zealous to uphold the sacred honor of 
her calling. If you find yourself un- 
happy in a certain community, in a 
certain building, under a certain prin- 
cipal, among uncongenial companions, 
confine the expression of your feelings 
to your most intimate friends in the 
profession. Move as soon as the first 
opportunity presents itself, instead of 
remaining and adding to your own 
unhappiness and that of others. 

I am inclined to think that we 
teachers take ourselves too seriously. 
We are too conscientious about things 
of little moment and thereby lose sight 
of the more important. Socially, we 
do not forget often enough that we are 
teachers. The exclusive pursuit of 
our craft often makes us narrow and 
cheerless. We seldom smile and really 
enjoy a good joke, especially if the 
joke happens to be at our expense. 
How many cases of discipline would 
never arise if we could only be less 
tense in our demeanor! 

In the last analysis, the play element 
must constantly leaven our work if we 
are not to become the victims of drud- 
gery. The difference between work 
and play is not so much in energy ex- 
pended as it is in attitude of mind. 
A normal boy likes to play ball because 
he finds real pleasure in it. He is un- 
conscious of the physical and mental 
exertion he puts forth. He looks for 
real amusement and he is _ satisfied 
when he finds it. Have you become a 
successful disciplinarian as long as 
you feel the constant strain of it? Joy 
has not entered your work as a teach- 
er as long as there is tension in the do- 
ing of it. One who has learned to re- 
gard his work as the most wholesome 
play will vitalize it with the fullest 
energy and will thrive in its perform- 
ance, 

The teacher at work is perhaps the 
greatest single force in American life. 
America, in the words of Israel Zang- 
will, is the melting pot of the civiliza- 
tions of the world. With the exception 
of the Indian, not one of us is indig- 
enous to America. We seem to be 
placed here to work out a unique des- 
tiny. What instrumentality can bet- 
ter aid us to accomplish such a destiny 
than the public school? Or who is to 
teach us to know and to observe the 
ideals of a common democracy if it be 
not the teacher in the public school? 

Never forget that you are entrusted 
by the State with the duty of main- 
taining its integrity. May the day 
never come when we are called to the 
defense of our country and find the 
mass of our people aliens to our great 
national traditions. To avoid that day 
the public school teacher must teach 
those traditions, must seek to dispel 
illiteracy, ignorance, prejudice, and 
vace hatred. Because of its unifying 
value, the English language must be- 
come the common possession of all our 
people. 

In essentials the children in our 
schools should be taught to think and 
to act on common patriotic grounds. 
To know, to cherish, and to carry out 
in practice the ideas and ideals upon 
which the American government was 
founded should be the great privilege 
and task of all our citizens, and par- 
ticularly of teachers. 





Every school should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You can get them free! 
Read Page Seven. 






Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies 


REMEMBER EVERYBODY LIKES GOOD 
CANDY. 


School children would rather buy candy from their 
school than a store because the profit so easily 
cones will purchase useful equipment for the 
school, 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—WE ALLOW 

THIRTY DAYS’ CREDIT. 
Without asking you for a penny we will send you 
an assortment of le and 5e chocolate bars, express 
prepaid, You can_easily sell these delicious bars 
in a short time. You keep the profit and remit 
wholesale price of candy to us, No experience 
necessary, 


ALL OF OUR BRANDS ARE WELL KNOWN. 


Our brands of candy are well known and the best 
on the market. Peter's and Nestle’s are partic- 


ularly fine for children because of their good food 
value. A 5c bar of Peter's or_Nestle’s will serve 
as a part of a pupil's lunch. Mason's and other 


brands appeal to those who like fresh home mac 
confection, 





ALL OF OUR CANDY IS GUARANTEED TO 
BE FRESH. 

We make a special point of always getting fresh 

candy from the factories, That is why we can 

guarantee that candy will reach you in the Very 

best of condition, 


HOW CANDY IS PACKED. 
Fach box of candy contains 24-he bars or 120-1¢ 
bars, A_ box sells for $1.20. SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE AND ORDER BLANK. 
TABLE SHOWING YOUR PROFIT 








Selling Price 5 Boxes 25 Boxes 12 Boxes 6 Boxes 
($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 $7.20 
Cost to you 
(Exp. Prepaid, 40.00 20.00 10.00 6.00 
80c per box) 
Your Profit $20.00 $10.00 $ 4.40 $2.20 





Shipments Made from New York and Chicago, 
Complete Stock Maintained in Both Places. 
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sWEET MILK CHOCOLATE 
PASTING ALPS IN CUAL 


Bylund Brothers, Inc., 








Confectioners to Churches, Woolworth Bldg., N. =. City 
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FREE ! to teachers 


An attractive chart on 


correct diet 


for children 


No one knows better than a teacher how important the subject of cor- 


rect eating habits is. 


She sees the results of incorrect diet every day— 


in undernourished little bodies, mental fatigue and dullness in school work. 


Too often she has to be the main source of instruction on proper 


foods for children. 


the home, on this vital matter. 


Too often she gets little or no co-operation from 


To help her in this work, the Cream of Wheat Company has pre- 
pared some wall charts for classroom use. Teachers will find them 
helpful in interesting children in the relation of proper eating to health 


and mental progress. 


We will be glad to send you one of these charts free to hang in your 
school room and make the subject of health talks on nourishing food. 


Send for your chart today. 


USE THIS COUPON 


It's free upon receipt of the coupon. 





Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


subject of correct eating habits. 


Name 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 230, 


Please send me, FREE, one of your health instruction charts on the 
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Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 

Write THE MURINE COMPANY 

Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


[/RINE. 


te Ven 


Pn 











-P a Order today. This bargain’ 
\) ny be discontinue od, it any 
Fr NKLIN JEW! 'Y CO., 
SV Nassau St. ‘New York 





















in use by teachers. 100 ! 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 

CATOR COMPANY | 
20Souih Wells St., Chicago 














They 
are perfe ctly com ortable. No 
‘ite me and 


¢noises and ringin 


tell you a true poy, 
wot deat end how maké Medicated Ear Drum 
GEO. P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
28 Hoffman Bidg., 2639 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 


( es. Lovely Doll with Long, FREE 
REAL CURLY HAIR, 

(9 beautiful rosy bisque face. EYES THAT 

{ OPEN AND CLOSE, pearly teeth, her 

, arms, legs and head move, Handsome, 

stylish dress, bonnet,shoes and stockings, 

y that take off. ALL FREE for selling 

only 36 pkgs. of our quick —— 
é&§ Chewing Gum _ at 5 cts. a p 

YAS Write today. BLUINE MFG. "8. 

197 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engrs aver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. | 


Write pend copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover | 
cost, »ur order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 
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Ze aoe EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 

j ( CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
¥ aaah ave! —~ rt, 
22 WRITE FOR sat 


hoe SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


A set of Silk Allies’ Flags makes a 
nice ornament for any schoolroom. 
We will give you one free! Read 
Page 7. 











20 up. Allmakes, Trial and Payments, 
Typewriters ; PAYNE CO., Rose edalestation, K, ©. Kansas 


Jes 


A simple, safe 
home treatment 
—l6years’ success 


in my practice. Moics 


(also BIG. growths) 
dry up and drop off. Write for free booklet giving full particus 
lars. WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 





HOW TO 
BANISH THEM 
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00 Sheets—100 Envelop 


Solution of Arithmetic 
Problems 


(Continued from page 34) 


than to make a “for granted” state- 
ment and cause the pupil to memorize 
the form of solution. Clearness in 
thinking should be followed. by the 
development of accuracy and a fair 
degree of speed. Clear thinking is 
often brought about by having the 
pupil state in a number of problems 
what is given, what is required, and 
then how to find what is required 
from what is given without giving a 
complete written or oral solution. 

Greater mastery, i. e., clear thinking, 
accuracy, and a fair degree of speed, 
may be better secured if care be used 
in the selection of problems. It is not 
enough that the problems be practical 
—they must also be reasonable. 
reasonable problem would be one that 
arises out of the experiences or en- 
vironment of the child. For instance, 
percentage and its applications should 
not deal exclusively with the money 
phase. To develop a greater reasoning 
power and at the same time make a 
gain in time, omit obsolete problems 
and spend the time thus saved on 
processes, clothed in living material. 
The local problem will do much toward 
causing the pupil to master the work 
and at the same time train him to dis- 
cover the best methods of solution. 
Too often the pupil is taken into the 
midst of difficult problems and then 
permitted to struggle the best he can. 
Attack without getting results is of 
little importance. We should not be 
afraid to work with the child. Too 
frequently much time is lost by the 
student in “trying” to solve the prob- 
lems. It is admitted that the obsolete 
or improbable problem serves a pur- 
pose in mathematical training but it 
should not be used until the pupil can 
prove beyond any doubt that he has 
well in hand the simple quantitative 
relations. 

Too often, however, the pupil is not 
held to the fact of the importance of a 
correct result. He scems to feel that 
if his manner of procedure has been 
logical only a small percentage should 
be deducted for an error. It is not 
suggested that less emphasis be placed 
on demanding and securing a mastery 
of the processes, but that along with 
this there should be an unusual effort 
put forth to have the pupil recognize 
the value of doing his work with as 
few errors as possible. 

The following problem was recently 
given to an eighth-grade class of 
twenty pupils. They were just com- 
pleting the work in  mensuration. 
Problem: “A field is 82 rods long and 
42 rods, 8 feet wide; what is the cost 
of the field at $125 per acre?” After 
ten minutes of work, but two students 
had correct answers. The answers 
varied from a few hundred dollars to 
as much as $25,000. By investigation 
it was found that all the pupils knew 
how to solve the problem. By chang- 
ing the figures in the problem a second 
trial was given and twelve out of the 
twenty students obtained a right re- 
sult. If the solution to a problem con- 
sists in stating what is given, what is 
required, and then computing accur- 
ately, it would seem that the above 
class were quite deficient in accurate 
computation. Suppose the pupil who 
gave $25,000 as an answer, had rea- 
soned thus: “80 x 40 equals 3200. 
3200 divided by 160 equals 20. 20 x 
$125 equals $2500, the approximate 
cost.” With this caution, he would not 
have given the improbable result that 
he did. 

Arithmetic training without the ele- 
ment of accuracy in computation, 
even if the right process has been fol- 
lowed, loses much of its vital force. 
It is not suggested that the student be 
taught to solve problems for the an- 
swers, but that before he makes a re- 
port on his work there should be an 
estimate made to determine at least 
the approximate answer, or a check 
made to see whether the result is cor- 
rect. Teach the pupil to verify the 
result. 

To prove a problem usually requires 
more skill than does the solution, and 





also it is an incentive to do more ac- 
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Highegrade,clearwhite bond paper 

unusually smooth writing surface, 
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New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books" for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published.” 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-—give complete address; a postcard 
Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 
would like to receive catalogues. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 


—x 













Address oo) 
Nearest to You. 











William Jennings Bryan 
The Commoner 


“The word of the Bible is 
the groundwork for human 
life.” In these words the 
great Commoner expresses 
the firm faith that carried 
him through life. 


In the ten Home Study Courses of the Moody Bible Institute, the truths 
that have prevailed for twenty centuries are brought home to you ina 
clear, concise manner that makes their study a delight. 
a greater, truer understanding of Christianity. 
every nation have benefited by them. 

These courses have been perfected by eminent Bible scholars over thirty- 
They are non-sectarian. 


nine years. 
for profit. 


Choose now the course you need 
Read the outlines of the courses in the coupon below. 
one is especially adapted to your needs. 
free prospectus describing these courses completely. 
Don’t delay—strengthen your faith. Understanding of the Scriptures 
is the answer to every question. 
Fill out the coupon—do it now—mail it today. 
would be more worth your while. 


Moody Bible Institute 
Correspondence School 


Dept. 4577 — 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Now studying — 1236 in day classes — 1140 evening — 9807 correspondence 
SPS, AAR RRO MGA ER WI CER eR SE RE EE Se Be Oe ed 


Check now the course you need. Mail this coupon 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ~ 
Dept. 4577, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses— 
I aminterested in those checked. oO Bible Doctrine—Outlinesthe 


oO Synthetic Bible Study— 

covers each book of the Bible 

one year or more required. 

o Bible Chapter Summary— 
Covers every chapter in the 

Bible—completed in 18 months. 

oO Introductory Bible Course— 
for beginners—3 to 6 months. 


Name 


Yours Can Be As 
Great Through 
These Bible 


Courses 


K Now the Bible as Bryan knew it—thor- 
oughly, understandingly. Faith so ground- 
ed has no doubts—it remains undisturbed in 
spite of turmoil about it. 

The: Moody Bible Institute Correspondence 
Courses give you a grasp and understanding of 
the Bible that is priceless. 


They bring you 
32,000 students of 


Sold at less than half cost—not 
Decide now which 


Then send the coupon for our 


Nothing you could do 


—— 





or Practical Christian Work~ 
thodsof Soul-winninga? 
basic teachings of Christian- Christian work—3 to 6 months. 


ity~about 2 years required. oO Evangelism — How to cons 


-3 t 
[ Eundamentals of Christian ee ‘i 


Faith Course—requir months. 
about 9 months. — oO World-Wide Missions—eight 


sections, twenty lessons. 
Scofield Bible Correspond- 
ence Course —for Ministers 
and Advanced Christians—2 to 
years. 


(Christian Evidences—Facts 
in support of the Christian 
Faith—3 to 6 months necessary. 
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TOYMAKING SETS AND SUPPLIES 


Our toymaking sets come complete with all necessary 
materials, tools and instructions. Five sizes, $1, $2, 
$3.50, $5.00 and $10, postpaid. We alsocarry a full 
line of toymaking supplies for school use such as sin- 
gle and three-ply woods, full-size toy patterns, coping 
saws and blades, cotter pins, ete. 


RADIO SETS AND SUPPLIES 








We can supply all necessary parts for teaching ele- 
mentary radio construction such as _ wire, coils, de- 
tectors, rods, sliders, galenas, binding posts, acrial 
equipment, plans and complete outfits. 

Write for Catalog and Particulars 


M. CARLTON DANK & CO., 
Dept.50, 2734 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N Y. 














—_—_—— 


We will send you one U. S. Flag. (3.x 5 ft. or 


5x 8ft.), one Chicago Automatic Sharpener, 
one Pure Silver Eversharp Pencil, one dozen 
Ladies’ Fancy, Handkerchiefs and one Gross of 
our Highest Grade Pencils (any engraving on 
‘pencils in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold) all for $7.20. 
You save $5.00 by paying cash, Read our 
advertisement on page 

THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., Dayton, Ohio 


MONEY 


for the Woman Who Wants It 


Have you spare time—an hour or two now and 
then—perhaps more—that you would like to use prof- 
itably to earn money? Then get Leroy Shannon's 
great book of 377 pages filled with wonderful plans 
to make money at home. Every woman is sure to 
find money-making ideas that will fit HER case. Six- 
teen big chapters devoted to specific plans with con- 
crete examples of success, in the various undertak- 
ings outlined, all taken from life. Not one of these 
plans is vague or far away—most of them are at any 
woman’s door—scores of ideas for money making that 
few women would discover for themselves, every one 
of them practical and so fully explained in detail you 
cannot fail to succeed, Every woman who needs 
money should send for this book now, today. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $3.00. 

WOMEN’S PROGRESS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y. 





220 Fifth Avenue, 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 

By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 

| SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
| What every young man and 

= Every young woman should know 


rr What every young husband and 
1 .00 Every young wife should know 
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POSTPAID What every parent should know 
mingle , Table contents & dations on request 





AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 
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LF” CHRISTMAS 
CARDS for COLORINGN \..\ 


sg, 


\' 
Finest domestic and imported stock. \g f 
Printed by Craftsmen from distinctive “J y 
designs by leading artists. 4 
25 uncolored cards, all different, for $1.00. 
When colored retail for about $4.00. 
Ask for Catalogue C. 
CANTERBURY ART GUILD 
Waltham Massachusetts 
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Engraved INVITATIONS and 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING CARDS 

Correc m. Perfect in execution, 

Direct from the Nation's Capital. Moder- 

ate prices. Samplesonrequest. lst’d 1906, 

CP. HAUSLER & CO., Dept. G, 

OX o> Washington, D. C, 

Mexeee 20 Steel Die Engraved Christmas 
WEA Cards with Envelopes to match $1.00, 








“One Teacher Tells Another” Read 
















Page Seven. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


curate work. One of the greatest fac- 
tors in securing accuracy is to require 
more checking of the work and less 
drill on purely mechanical problems. 
Another factor in causing the pupil to 
be more efficient in computation is the 
nature of the problems proposed for 
solution. Typical problems would be 
those that contain no intricate com- 
putation—at least until the pupil can 
demonstrate by his daily work that he 
has the ability to give the complete so- 
lution to simple problems. 

Study the girl or the boy and en- 
deavor to trace to the cause of the er- 
ror instead of increasing the number 
of problems for drill. It may be that 
a certain pupil’s errors can be traced 
to an inability to handle decimals, 
while in all other forms of computation 
he is fairly accurate. Another stud- 
ent’s mistakes are made in most cases 
when common fractions are employed, 
and still another will seldom make an 
error except in multiplication. In 
eases of this kind the solving of gen- 
eral problems will not decrease to a 
very great extent the number of errors. 
The drill given should be on specific 
problems. 

In summarizing, it may be stated 
that merely to train the student to de- 
velop the ability to find the result to a 
problem is the thing of least import- 
ance, while that of vital moment is the 
clear imaging of the quantitative side 
of life. This may be brought about 
more efficiently by dealing with clear- 
cut methods of presentation along with 
live problems that appeal to the girl 
and the boy. 


Thin Wood Projects 


(Continued from page 37) 


PAINT STICK 


It is evident after studying the 
drawing that the paint stick can be 
used for mixing paint and many other 
things. The holes allow the liquid to 
pass through them, causing it to be 
broken up much more quickly than 
it is with the ordinary solid stick. 

Lay out the pattern according to the 
drawing, using the square method. 
Before cutting to shape bore the holes. 
The stock that is removed to form the 
handle will help prevent the piece 
from splitting if not cut until after 
the holes are bored. When boring, 
hold the piece of wood in the vise, as 
shown in the picture, and bore until 
the spur of the bit shows, then turn 
the piece around and finish boring 
from the other side. This will prevent 
the piece from splitting out around 
the holes. 

Cut to shape with the pocketknife 
or coping saw, and sandpaper all sur- 
faces, including the edges of the holes. 

Note: If you have any spare time, 
try to make some new toy from cigar- 
box lumber. A prize will be given soon 
for the best toy patterns submitted. 

In order to assure mail reaching Mr. 
Solar promptly, all correspondence for 
him should be addressed to: Mr. 
Frank I. Solar, 19056 Gainsborough 
Road, R. F. D. No. 9, Box 140, Detroit, 
Michigan. Remember that letters re- 
questing information will not be an- 
swered unless a stamped addressed en- 
velope is enclosed. 





Die when I may, I want it said of 
me by those who know me best, that 
I always plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower where I thought a flower 
would grow.—Abraham Lincoln. 


TALKING MACHINE 
/ WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case including 
1 record given Prepaid for selling 
only12 boxes Mentho-NovaSalve 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell ac 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you. Order Today. 


U.S. Supply Co., BoxK227 Greenville, Pa. 


7nis FREE 


Platinum effect Brace- 
let with 9 Brilliants, 
Gold-Plated Lavalliere with 
Sparkling | Stone, Long 

Neck Chain, Pendant Kar- 
rings, Cameo "attern 
Brooch. ALL FREE for 
selling 36 pkgs. Chewing 
Gum at dca oka, 

BLUINE MFG. CO, 

196 Mill St. 
Concord Jct., Mass. 














AND PRIMARY PLANS 





that she can make 


without anything organically wrong 

with them, are yet always “‘sick” and 
ailing? Do you wake up in the morning 
tired, drag yourself listlessly through the 
day, and fall into bed at night worn toa 
frazzle? Are you shut out of social activi- 
ties because you are too “headachy” or too 
nervous to take your part? Do you feel that 
life has ‘‘become too much” for you? Are 
you forever nervous and irritable and 
“jumpy”? Do you feel and act, 
and begin to look, like an old 
woman? 


M RE you one of those women, who, 


If so, it is a crime against 
yourself, an inexcusable crime! 
For such a state is due simply 
to the condition of your body, 
and it is absolutely UNNEC- 
ESSARY for you to remain in 
that condition one day longer 
than you want to. Ican prove 
to you within ten days that you 
can be entirely free of the petty 
ailments and troubles that 
wrack your body in pain, that 
rob your life of peace and hap- 
piness, that ‘drag you down” 
and make you disagreeable, 
that make you “old before your 
time.” 

I have proved this is true 
not only in my own case, but 
with thousands of others, 
When I was a child I was 
practically a cripple. I could 





ARE YOU WEAK and AILING? 


Let Annette Kellermann 
prove within ten days 


“new woman” of you. 
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neither stand nor walk without iron braces. 
For nearly two years J had to fight against 


consumption. No one ever dreamed that 
one day I would become famous for the 
perfect proportions of my figure, the cham- 
pion woman swimmer of the world, starred 
in great feature films. Yet that is exactly 
what has happened. And just as I helped 
myself, so I have helped tens of thousands 
of tired, sickly, wornout women, and have 
proved to them that a perfect figure and 
radiant health can be acquired in only 15 
minutes a day, through the simple secrets 
I discovered. ‘These startling, yet simple, 
methods can be used in your own home. 
linvite any woman who is interested to write 
tome. I will gladly proveto you without cost 
and by only a ten-day trial that you can learn 
how to be full of health, strength and energy, so 
you may enjoy life to the utmost. Just mail the 
coupon and I will send you at once, and without 
charge, my interesting new book, “The Body 
Beautiful,” which shows by pictures what I have 
done for others and promise to do foryou. Address 
Annette Kellermann, Inc. 
Suite 1510, 225 West 39th Street, New York City 





Annette Kellermann, Inc., Suite 1510, 
225 West 39th Street, N. Y. C. 
Dear Miss Kellermann: 

Please send me, entirely free of cost, your new 
book; ““The Body Beautiful.’"’ I am _ particularly 
interested in 

O Reducing We'ght 





Body Building 


i aiiintinicndnnnintadsiacicduidsintiid Sbtenaand seccceee: ceccceeee 
(Kindly print name and address) 

Ci vescasicsoccccssccceccsastesesccessssecese CR cicssteeesse 

Those outside U. S. send 1%¢ with coupon to help pay postage. 
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A PRODUCT OF 


RUBBERSET CO. 
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35¢ 
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Betsey Solves a Problem 


= HY, Betsey, you are lovely to- 
day. You seem like a different 


girl, That gown is wonderful. It 
seems to give you a much better figure 
and the coloring is just right for your 
complexion. If the school commis- 
sioners see you in that, your salary 
will surely be increased.” 

“It is nice, isn’t it? I think I have 
already gotten the raise. I am now 
making a black velvet evening gown. 
Wait until you see that.” 

“Making it! What do you mean? 
Surely you didn’t make that gown.” 

“Why, yes. I designed it and I 
made it. Otherwise I couldn’t afford 
to have it.” 


“Why! I didn’t know you could 
design and make gowns.” 

“T couldn’t. But fortunately I read 
of a wonderful school that comes right 
into your own home, so that during 
your spare moments you learn how. 
And it’s exceedingly fascinating to see 
the garments, made during the in- 
struction, come into being out of prac- 
tically nothing. And the joy of wear- 
ing them knowing that you, yourself, 
created them! Why, girls,” Betsey 
went on, “I can now have three beau- 
tiful gowns for the money I formerly 
paid for one. On this one gown alone 
I saved several times the cost of the 
instruction. 

“Over 21,000 women including many 
teachers have taken this instruction. 
You girls ought to take it up, why 
don’t you?” 

Every girl or woman, 15 or over, and 
in particular, every teacher, should mail 
the coupon at once for Free SAMPLE LEs 
sons from this wonderful system, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Cut the Coupon 
and mail it be- 4 
Fa 


fore turn- _@ Dept. H-602 
ingthe Rochester, N. Y. 
page 9%: Send me FREE SAMPLE LES- 
© SONS from the Learn-at-Home System 
#7 here checked, Tell me how to easily learn 
a to Design and make Gowns or Hats, 
[-] Gown Designing [_] Millinery 
| | [rrr errr rrr err rrr errr e ner re eee CU 
DORM arava dddcecaccadedcececneneesene ' 
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Individual Name Pencils 


With Any Name or Short Inscription i in Genuine 22kt. Gold 











“The Gift Useful” 
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For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing can equal these pencils, 
neatly imprinted and packed in Handsome Lithographed Boxes of Three. 


Solve the gift question for occasions such as Christmas, New Years, Easter, Birth- 
day, Graduation, etc., by placing your order for “INDIVIDUAL NAME” PENCILS. 


REMEMBER— it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. Make up your list 
and get your order in early. 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes containing THREE High 
Grade Hexagon Pencils (choice of Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray 
Enamel Finish) with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold at 
the following reduced prices: 


Single Boxes, 30c per Box. 

Two to Six Boxes inclusive, 25c per Box. 
Seven to Twelve Boxes inclusive, 23c per Box. 
Thirteen Boxes and over, 20c per Box. 


All Orders Sent by Prepaid Parcel Post. 


The above prices apply to boxed sets of three, one name to a set. If larger 
quantities are desired with name of School or any other short inscription, we 
quote a special price of $5.50 per gross packed in a single box postpaid. Pencils 
zre always sent in assorted colors unless otherwise ordered. The pencils we 
furnish are exactly the same as we have been supplying for the past several years, 
which have given such universal satisfaction. BE SURE AND PRINT OUT 
ALL NAMES VERY PLAINLY, paying particular attention to the U’s and N’s 
M’s and W’s; R’s and S’s etc. Remittance can be made by check, money order 
or stamps, suit your own convenience. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York 















MAJESTIC 
The World's 
Largest Ship 











Your Goal For 1926 


Economical Round Trips in Tourist 3rd Cabin 


Europe is not far away these days. All its attractions, its 
wealth of cultural advantages, the thrill of travel in strange 
lands, among new sights is easily within your grasp. 


But plan NOW, to make 1926 the never-to-be-forgotten year. 
Plan NOW to cross to Europe on one of the great ships of 
White Star and associated lines. 


For the limited vacation budget our Tourist Third Cabins offer 
the ideal ocean transportation —clean, comfortable accommoda- 
tions, good food and service, broad decks for recreation in the 
open, congenial fellow travellers. Or consider our luxurious 


Second Cabins and our delightful, moderately-priced Cabinships, 


Let us send you literature describ- 
ing our ships and services in detail. 
Your inquiry is cordially solicited. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Use of Real Situations in 
Teaching 
(Continued from page 96) | 


III. Outcomes and achievements. 
1. Specific learnings. 

a) Health— The discussion of 

the care of food. 

b) Reading—Reading the cata- 
logues about furniture, and 
reading the lists of tools 
and material on the black- 
board. 

Spelling—The name of_ the 
lece of furniture written 
elow the drawings and some 

of the words used in the note 

to parents. 

Number work — Measuring 

wood and reading prices in 

catalogues. 

e) Drawing and art—The draw- 
ing of the cabinet and the 
observation of furniture with 
a view to its appropriateness 
and its simplicity. 

f) Writing—Writing own name 


~~ 


— 


c 


d 


—_ 


on the drawing and also 
writing the name “lunch 
cabinet” on the drawing. 


Writing the note to parents. 
g) Language—The free conver- 


sation. Note to _ parents. 
We intended to have a 
“carpenter” song but before 


it could come in naturally 
‘we were asked to prepare a 
program for assembly, and 
so we were soon in another 
activity that called for 
plenty of music. This out- 
come, therefore, was not nec- 
essary after all.) 

2. Associate learnings. 

a) Handling materials. 
Wood. 
Stain. 
Varnish. 
b) Handling tools. 

Hammer. 
Saw. 
Nails. 
Brushes. 
Cotton waste. 
Ruler. 
Yardstick. 3 

c) Industry—A desire was 
created to make other useful 
things. 

d) Co-operation—In this activity 
the children learned the value 
of the help of friends. They 
were more willing to listen to 
the ideas of others. 

e) The children learned to have 
purpose in activity. 

f£) Sense of orderliness and sys- 
tem was developed from put- 
ing away tools and materials 
when leaving work and in 
cleaning up afterwards; also, 
from making a place to care 
for lunch boxes. 

g) Comradeship. 

h) Fair play. 

i) Unselfishness. 

i) Confidence in own ability. 

) Resourcefulness. 


Mary Lyon—The Girl Who 
Wanted to Know How 


(Continued from page 85) 


Mary was as industrious as her 
mother. She was busy and happy all 
day long at some kind of work. She 
carded raw wool, and spun it into 
thread, and wove the thread into 
cloth. On horseback, she carried the 
fabric to the mill to be dressed. From 
this cloth she cut and made sheets 
and coverlets, and dresses for herself 
and her sisters. Would you not feel 
proud to be able to make a dress from 
your own sheep’s warm coats? Mary 
took it quite as a matter of course as 
she did the weeding, growed veg- 
etables, the baking, and nursing. 

When she was barely six years old, 
Mary Lyon had trudged off to the 
nearest istrict school, a mile away. 
The next year the school was moved, 
and she had to walk two miles to reach 
it. As she grew older she studied for 
a term at a time at either Buckland 
or Ashfield, whichever had the better 
teacher. Often when it was impossi- 


ble for her to return home at night, 
she remained in the home of friends 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE, Just off Broadway at 109-113 West | 
45th Street, NEW YORK 


Much Favored by Women Traveling without &: rt | 


| 
An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the aj: 
— and appointments of a well conditi ned | 
ome. 

40 Theatres, all principal shops and chur: 

to 5 minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all subways, “L’’ 
face cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 mi 5 
Pennsylvania ‘Terminals. 


Send for booklet. Ww. 


roads, sur- 
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Own your own Underwood VWaggg 

Model s 5! Why takeless whenour 

rebuilt plan brings this ace of all 

writing machines at a big saving 

and on easy monthly terms! 






















For that throbbing 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


‘Mentholalum 


ite for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y., Wichita,Kans. 








TEACHERS 


Write for 


Proven Money Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, 
societies, ete. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 





















PBUNIONS 


new Solvent, banishes 
| Be pain Sto stops stope almost inetan stants The Hump 


NG pt as ti Spough py masic. Ti YOU W: 
_ SEN ENT ON TRIAL 


HE aegeh we have relief from Buni want yon to 
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KAY Y LABORATORIES 


Kidrene— 
Fn aan N-708 
186 N. La Salle St. cago, Illinois 








PALMER PLY-BASE Tray and Basket Bases 
Bored for reed weaving 
' FREE SAMPLES and PRICES 


PALMER PLY-BASE made of selected 
; veneered Three Ply Panels. Immediate 


E le oO 
re-sawe' S kilndried dressed 2 sides Bass- 
yy wood Lumber. No apsighey nail holes. 
oeed both sides and edges. 


G. M. PALMER, "2248 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 

















FREE! 
Genuine Heavy Leath- 
er, standard size, firm- 
ly sewed, with strong 
rubber bladder. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

ly GI AWAY FREE 
Be sitter Art Pictures with 
28 pekgs. Bluine ‘which 
you sellat 10 cts. a pkg. 


Bluine Mfg. Co., 85 Mill 
St., Concord emamnnet Mass. 














AT YOUR PARTIES 


games, dances, church socials, etc., you want a g00 od a“ 
toserve. Orangeolo is just the thing, delicious, refresh 
ing, healthful, and so cheap. Made instantly with 
Orangeolo powder, sugarand cold water. Send 20 ce’ ar 
for package which makes agallon. 10 packages, postpa! 
$1.25. Money back if not pleased. 

ORANGEOLO CO., 6538 N. Maplewood Ni. Ave., Chicago, m. 





=a Dainty watch — platinum effect, 
Jj with ribbon bracelet and fancy 

tam clasp, ee es ie 

™ 10 yearg—yours postpaid for 
selling hand Yongraved Christ: 


age. 


Gards now. wv. Ite 3 a sna lect 

20 packages of Cards at 4 “oo 
ft as as per offer in ou catalog. 
fe trust you—just writ to 


ROYAL CARD CO.,DEP. 68, CHICAGO, ILL- 





Page Seven has been a “Lucky Find” 
for thousands of teachers. “Nuff Sed. 
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A Visual Aid for Every Visual Need 


That’s the Aim of the Keystone View Company 


We can now offer the following carefully 
prepared equipment and materials— 








KEYSTONE SPECIAL LANTERN—Will make Clear 
Pictures in Daylight Conditions—Will Project Pictures on | 
the Blackboard—Equipped with a Handle Making it Con- 
venient to Carry from Room to Room—No Additional Ac- 1 
cessories Necessary. I 


“600 SET”—600 Stereographs and 600 Lantern Slides— 
Complete Teachers’ Guide with Comprehensive Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures. 


PRIMARY SET—300 Stereographs and 300 Lantern Slides 
—Teachers’ Guide with Index to Teaching Content of Pic- 
tures and Special Plans for the Use of the Pictures in | 
Teaching Reading, by Miss Laura Zirbes of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SET—300 Stereographs and 300 
Lantern Slides—Teachers’ Guide with Complete Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures. 


MAP SLIDES—Political, Physiographical and Economic 
Maps on Slides. A Map for Every Need. 


GENERAL CATALOG—Containing Special Lists on Geog- 
raphy, Industries, Transportation, People, etc.—Science, 
Physics, Géology, Biology, Nature Study, etc.—History, 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern—Art, Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture—Many other Miscellaneous Subjects. 


Please Check Subjects On Which You Would Like 
Farther Information and Mail This Sheet to Us. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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Regrets 
Pay No Debts 
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“In Time of Need—” 


Be free from financial worries due to Sickness or Accident. 
Let The Educators Beneficial Association assure you an 
income when you cannot work through these causes. 


Think What This Means to You 


Membership in the Educators Beneficial Association entitles you to 


benefits of from $10 to $25 per week, according to class. Every 
contract carries provisions for Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Age 
Disability, Natural and Accidental Death. And the cost is only from 
$8 to $24 per year, also according to class. 

Now, while you are well and strong, is the time to prepare for these 
misfortunes. Be protected by this Association that is conducted by 
school men, that is endorsed by educators everywhere, that has thou- 
sands of testimonials from satisfied claimants, and that has paid 
benefits of over $350,000.00 since 1910, the year of its organization. 
Send the coupon for the whole story, now. You will be under no 
obligation and you owe it to yourself to get this information. 


; e Educators To THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 


Beneficial | Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 
= a | Send me, FREE, the whole story of your protection for 
Association teachers only. I understand that this places me under 

| no obligation. 
Home Office: Lancaster, Pa. | 
0 EE CET Peer err ey roe errr ere ee Tee ere eee TT eS 
Under State Supervision. | one 
Member of the Pennsylvania 

Insurance Federation. ; NEE ELE EEE EE APES PRET TET TE 








or relatives and helped with the house- 
work to pay for her food. 

At thirteen years of age, Mary be- 
came housekeeper for her brother. 
The dollar a week that he paid her 
went into her fund for more school- 
ing. She also earned money by card- 
ing and spinning for the neighbors, 
and now and then she taught a term 
at a district school, for which she re- 
ceived seventy-five cents a week and 
her board. 

At each school that she attended 
she amazed her teachers and fellow- 
pupils by the rapidity with which she 
absorbed every bit of knowledge that 
came her way. “She is all intellect,” 
said her teachers. She could memo- 
rize easily, but she did not merely 
learn by rote. Mary told some of her 
friends that the reason that she was 
able to commit to memory a Latin 
grammar during one week-end was 
because she reasoned out its likenesses 
to our own language. 

When Sanderson Academy was op- 
ened in Ashfield, Massachusetts, Mary 
Lyon secured her board for a term in 
exchange for two coverlets woven by 
her own hand. At first the students 
from well-to-do families were in- 
clined to titter at the awkward 
country girl in her blue homespun 
dress, clumsily made with drawing 
strings around the neck and sleeves. 
However, they did not long laugh at 
her, because she excelled them all in 
school work. Soon everybody liked 
Mary Lyon for her frank, open ways 
and her readiness to help, whether it 
was a matter of cleaning a_ school- 
room or solving a hard problem in 
arithmetic. 

Mary became such a dear friend of 
Amanda White, the Squire’s daugh- 
ter, that she was invited to make her 
home in the White family. Squire 
White also used his influence with the 
trustees to give this ambitious student 
free tuition. In a friendly and kindly 
way the White family corrected 
Mary’s manners and showed her how 
to dress more carefully. They felt 
even then that this earnest young girl, 
who sometimes studied as many as 
twenty hours a day, was going to fill 
a high position in the world, and they 
wished to help fit her for it. They 
were astonished to see how quickly 
she learned new ways and lost her 
awkwardness. 

It was through Squire White’s kind- 
ness that a loan was arranged so that 
Mary could go with Amanda to a very 
fine new school opened in Byfield, 
Massachusetts, by the Reverend Jos- 
eph Emerson, a distant relative of the 
poet, Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
journey from Ashfield to Byfield 
seemed as great an event as a journey 
to Europe would nowadays. After 
three days in the Squire’s spring wag- 
on, two very homesick girls were set 
down at Byfield Academy. 

As soon as she was accustomed to 
her new surroundings, the school be- 
came a joy to Mary Lyon. Mr. Emer- 
son was a scholarly man, a graduate 
of Harvard, who taught his pupils to 
think for themselves. It was from 
Mr. Emerson that Mary Lyon formed 
her idea of what true education should 
be. Education, she told her own pu- 
pils later, is not merely hoarding up 
knowledge like a miser, it is fitting 
one’s self to do good. 

Upon leaving Byfield, Mary Lyon 
was honored by an invitation to be- 
come the first woman teacher at San- 
derson Academy at Ashfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where she had been a pupil. 
Five years later she was made the pre- 
ceptress. She taught at Buckland, 
too, her native town, in which you may 
visit her long, bare schoolroom to-day. 
Later she taught at Ipswich, Massa- 


chusetts. She was as good a teacher 
as she had been a pupil. She was fa- 
mous throughout the surrounding 


country, and no girl who had had a 
term with Mary Lyon had any diffi- 
culty in getting a position to teach. 
It troubled Mary Lyon that there 
were many girls eager to learn more 
whose parents had not the money to 
send them to expensive private acad- 
emies. She began to dream of a 
school for which the charges would 
be moderate because the building 















TEACHERS ! 


Read This and 
Act Quickly 


In October we will furnish fifty thousand 
35c tooth brushes at only 


10c 


EACH 


For School Children Only 








These are our full sized rotary tooth 
brushes, sold the world over at 35c, 
with the exception that the children’s 
tooth brushes are made with different 
colored handles. 


We want children to know the value 
of the NORTH RIDGE Tooth Brush. 


It requires an up and down rotating 
motion of the brush to clean teeth 
thoroughly. Common sense, isn’t it? 
Don’t all cavities of the teeth extend 
up and down? Our Rotary Tooth 
Brush penetrates between the teeth 
because it is “brush” all around, and 
cleans the teeth according to dentists’ 
instructions. 


The North Ridge Rotary Tooth Brush 
is easily kept clean and sanitary. The 
bristles are guaranteed not to come 
out. 


Dr. Herman H. Bundesen, Health Com- 
missioner of Chicago, said (Chicago Trib- 
une, June 16th) that sixty to seventy per 
cent of Chicago children have defective 
teeth—in serious need of attention. This 
being true, we will give 50,000 school chil- 
dren a chance to keep their teeth clean 
for 10¢. 


Most any child can bring his teacher 10¢, 
so you can collect the full amount and 
send it with your order. We will ship 
only to teachers who give the name of 
the president of the school board and who 
order not less than twenty-five brushes. 
All orders will be filled until our supply of 
50,000 is exhausted. 


Hundreds of teachers represent the North 
Ridge Brush Company during their vaca- 
tions (some make permanent connections). 
They realize the high standard of quality 
represented in the North Ridge line. This 
is one of the largest three twisted-in-wire 
brush companies in the United States. All 
North Ridge products have been tested 
and approved by such testing plants as 
those of the Good Housekeeping and 
Modern Priscilla magazine companies, 


Give the children a chance to buy a tooth 


brush at less than wholesale cost while 
they last. Get your order in at once be- 
fore the 50,000 supply for introductory 


purposes is exhausted, 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., 





Dept. A, Freeport, Ill. 
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“T Don’t Enjoy Society Because 
This Unsightly Hair on My Face 
Makes Me Look so Ugly.” 


But there is a way to get rid of un- 
sightly hair, safely, privately, per- 
manently. 
There is one—and only one—treat- 
ment that kills the hair root -- 
With other treatments, the hair 
grows thicker and stronger than ever 
The Mahler treatment perma- "7 
nently removes superfluous hair 
It can be used by you in the privacy 
of your own home at comparatively 
small expense. Send three stamps 
today for full particulars sentin plain 
sealed envelope. 


D. J. MAHLER CO. 
150-H Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 





J You, too, can make the big 
¥’ money which menandwom- ¥ 
en in the selling game earn 
. Build up a permanent, 
bie business of youro 


hosiery direct to wearer, - 
vestment--profits beginimme- 

. _ Our free instructions make {t so 
y pleasant that y 
perience necessary. Work full or sp; 
id women--write 





DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own or type-written letters les- 
sons or drawings in ten minutes, 
simply and easily. Postal size, 
Printing surface, 4'5x7, $1.25, 
Note size 6'4x10, $2.25, Letter 
size 10x12'4, $4.00. Full diree- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Larg- 
ersizes. Also sent C.O, D. Send for 
Circular. Bpecial Offer to Teachers. 

After 30 days trial, and you are not satisfied, mone aid will be 

refunded. .L_MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US, 

W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenne, NEW YORK 


BEAUTIFUL SILVER SET 


EXAMS 
i 





} 


andsome daisy 


years. Yours for selling 

iy 12 boxes plogpeo- 

so Salve (Wonder Men- 
a box, Return $3.00 and 

plete setis yours, Order now. 

nd no money. Wetrust you. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 





has bon bracelet and fancy clasp, 
ears—yours for introducing finest 
a bottle, Send for 20 bottles and 
as per offer in our catalog. orth ou—just write to 


CELT PERFUME CO. Dep. Assi, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


atch fFect 
d movement guar. 10 
ae perfume at 1 








ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 


THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
Frening Star Building Washington, D. C. 


0 For 200 Note Sheets, 

“4 100 Envelopes (postpaid) 
Your name and address printed in dark blue on snow- 
white bond, sheets 6x7 inches, envelopes printed on 


6 
flap. Makes IdealGift. Send $1.00 


WOOCLVERTON’S. Dept. NI, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 











5 ight Service. 
ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO. 


‘ail us 20e with size film for development eng 
six gra. or wend fr ei peontiven: Oar size, ani 

jc for six prints. jal 6x7 enlargement in hand- 
eome folder, 25c. Overn i 

242 Bel? Ave. | 


Inoke, 








“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for 
the school.” Find out where she got 
it! Read Page Seven. 


s Invitations, A ts, Etc 

100 in script lottering including two 

sets of envelopes, $3.50. 

100 Visiting Cards, - = $1.00 
Write for samples, 

N. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 St., PI hia, Pa. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


would be donated, and the pupils 
would do some of the work. Dream- 
ing without acting. was never Mary 
Lyon’s way. She began to work at 
‘once for her new plan. It is hard to 


‘understand to-day what -a_ difficult 


'task Mary Lyon had before her. 
Many declared that girls were al- 
ready receiving too much education. 
Others thought that it was very bold 
for a woman to go about speaking in 
‘public, as Miss Lyon was now doing. 
‘Difficulties, however, never daunted 
Mary Lyon. She went from town to 
town to tell of her plan, often rising 
before daylight to ride for hours in a 
cold stage coach. Wherever she could 
find listeners she spoke to them of the 
need of a school for girls of slender 
means. Little by little her fund grew, 
a dollar here, a few dollars there, 
from farmers’ wives, children, and stu- 
dents. Now and then she received a 
large sum from people of wealth, 

It was perhaps the busiest and 
proudest day of Mary Lyon’s life when 
she stood in the dining room of her 
five-story brick schoolhouse, welcom- 
ing the eager young girls who flocked 
to Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
the school of her dreams. To be sure, 
the seminary was not nearly ready 
for the students, who had come in 
larger numbers than were expected, 
but soon the wheels were moving 
smoothly. Assembled into groups, the 
girls set tables, washed dishes, and 
even did the cooking. This domestic 
work did not interfere with their 
studies and their hours for exercise. 
Mount Holyoke was a success from the 
beginning. Mary Lyon had proved 
that such a school was possible. 

This earnest, hard-working country 
girl, with her never satisfied thirst 
for knowledge, did indeed fill the high 
position which her friends had proph- 
esied would be hers. The world to- 
day honors her for her work in help- 
ing others to get the precious thing 
called education. That noble men and 
women may not be forgotten, New 
York University has had their names 
inscribed in a _ beautiful colonnade 
called the Hall of Fame. Mary Lyon’s 
is one of the names you will find there. 

AuTHOR’s Note: If you would like to 
know more about Mary Lyon, read the 
stories about her in “Heroines of Modern 
Progress” by Elmer C, Adams and Warren 
Dunham Foster (Macmillan); “Heroines 
of Modern Progress” by Mary Parkman 
(Century); “American Pioneers” by Will- 
iam A. and B, S. Mowry (Silver, Burdett) ; 
or “Lives of Girls Who Became Famous” 
by Sarah K. Bolton (Crowell). You might 
like some parts of “The Life of Mary 
Lyon” by Beth Bradford Gilchrist (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), which is written for adults. 


A Scrap of Paper 
(Continued from page 85) 


Forrest was curious to know how 
blotters, pasteboard, and paraffin pa- 
per were made. 

“Blotting paper is made in the same 
way that you saw this paper being 
made, only the sizing is omitted. Al- 
most all pasteboard is made by laying 
sheets of coarse paper one above an- 
other when they are still moist, and 
then running them through a: pressing 
machine. Some of it is made by a 
ing coarse paper together. Paraffin or 
waxed paper, as it is often called, is 
made y putting ordinary paper 
through a tank of melted paraffin and 
then pressing the coated paper be- 
tween cold steel rollers,” explained 
the superintendent. 

“T did not know that it took so much 
work just to make a little scrap of pa- 
per,” said Forrest. “I am sure that I 
shall never waste any again.” 


A Columbus Project for 
Primary Pupils 
(Continued from page 88) 


CoLuMsBus: Your supposed land was 
only a cloud bank lying low on the 
horizon. See those birds flying. I am 
going to change my course with theirs 
and go south. 

First Salton: We want to go home, 

SECOND SaILoR: We are sick and 
tired of being told fairy tales. 

FirtH Sartor: Let us throw him 





overboard if he will not turn back. 

CoLumMBus: . Just think what fortune 
is ahead of you. 

Sattors: We will give you just 
three days more. . 

CoLtuMBus:. I will promise to return 
if land is not-in sight at the end-of the 
third day. 

First Samtor: See that floating 
branch with berries on it. 

FourtTH Sartor: See that staff that 
has been carved ‘by. man. 

THIRD SAILOR: I see some. weeds 
floating down that could grow only on 
land. 

CoLUMBUs:. 


ANNOUNCER: 
morning of the third day. 
sees a flickering light. 


Scene VII (Same as in Scene VI) 


CoLumsBus: Land! land! I see a 
flickering light. There are people on 
the shore. (Landing.) They are 
dark-skinned people. 

InpDIANS: Big birds; come down 
from the skies. We are very much 
afraid. 

_ (Columbus and his men kneel and 
sing a hymn. Then Columbus plants 
the Spanish flag.) 

CotumsBus: I take possession of 
this land in the name of King Ferdi- 
nand .and Queen Isabella. 


ANNOUNCER: For many months 
Columbus explored the islands. He 
thought that he had found India. The 
Santa Maria had been wrecked. Col- 
umbus thought that it was time to re- 
turn to Spain. They built a fort from 
the ruins of the wrecked ship. Forty 
of the men decided to remain on the 
island. ‘The rest sailed back to Spain 
with Columbus. Columbus took six 
Indians with him. 


ScENE VIII (In Spain) 


CHILDREN: Hail to our great Col- 
umbus! Long may he live! 

(Columbus kneels before King.) 

Kine: Arise, Columbus. You are 
a noble, brave man. You have done a 
wonderful work. 

QUEEN: I will crown you with this 
wreath of victory. 


ANNOUNCER: Columbus made three 
more voyages across the sea. His 
last years were years of sorrow. He 
lived only a short time after his good 
friend Queen Isabella died. 

As Columbus discovered America we 
think it would be appropriate to sing 
“America.” Will you all stand? 

(They sing “America.” Announcer 
leads singing.) 


We must be near land. 


The next scene is the 
Colymbus 


Effective Posters 
By Elizabeth Young 


Enthusiasm, that’s the thing! Isn’t 
that what we strive and plan for in all 
our school work? Little can be ac- 
complished without it. 

The teaching of drawing is often a 
spiritless performance in the one- 
teacher school. It takes a taste of ac- 
complishment to quicken the pupils’ en- 
thusiasm and inspire self-confidence. 
We have found the poster a splendid 
device in getting artistic, satisfying 
results. 

Our best posters were those made of 
half sheets of drawing paper on which 
were pasted colored pictures cut from 
magazines. The drawing paper was 
colored as a background for the pic- 
tures, in water colors by the older pu- 
pils, in crayon by the younger children. 
The lower third of the background was 
made a soft green, and the upper two- 
thirds was colored blue, a trifle un- 
evenly, to give the illusion of clouds. 
Then the pictures, for which every 
pile of old magazines in the neighbor- 
hood had been ransacked, were pasted 
in place. Even the teacher was excited 
over those posters! They were lovely. 
Among the prettiest was one cut from 
a Dutch Cleanser advertisement — a 
neat bungalow with a little blue figure, 
stick in hand, coming up the walk, 
evidently intending to chase the dirt 
away; another was of a pretty mother 
wheeling her baby, taken from a cam- 
era advertisement; still another was 
of a puppy beside a bowl of goldfish, 
cut from the cover of a recent Amer- 
ican Magazine. Try it, teachers. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of, 
FAVORITE SONGS 


(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 


——————_ 











20 OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 20 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ony &VC 
Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 

complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing, 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock” which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 





Abide With Me 
Alouette 

America . 
America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 


Syne 
Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 

Blue Bells of Scotland 
m 7 Round) 

ll Dog, 1e 
Carry Me Back to Old 

Virginny 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Deck the Hall 


dixie 

Drink to _Me 

Farmer, The 

Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
the Troubadour 

Go Down, Moses 

God_ Be With | 

We Meet Again 

Bless Our 


Land 
Good Night (Round) 
300d Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing [| Tara’s Halls 
Tarp That Once Thro’ 
loly, Holy, Holy 
lome, Sweet Home 
I Leave Thee 
Do 


[Thine Fyes 
Only Wich 


Native 


low Can 

low D’Ye 

Tllinois 

Indian Lullaby 

In the Gloaming . 

It Come Upon the Mid- 

night ear 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

Jingle Bells i 

olly Old St. Nicholas 

oy to the World 

Juanita 

Kathleen Mavourncen, 

Keep the ome Fires 
Burning a 

Keller's. American Hymn 

Killarney 





4argo 
zast Rose of Summer 
azugh VProvoker, 4 
zead, Kindly Light 
aightly Row 
uittle Bo-Peep 
zittle Man, A 

Lomond 
wong Trail, The 
zoreley, The 
.ove’s Old Sweet Song 
ather’s Cradle Hymn 
facDonald’s Farm 
March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 
ferrily, Merrily (Round) 
fichigan, My Michigan 
fummy Song, The 
fy Bonnie hee 
My Faith Looks Up to 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken_ Bucket, 
Onward, Christian 
diers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin _ Redbreast 
Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep 
Scotland’s 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon Levi a 
Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Sweet and Low Lio 
Swing Low, Sweet  Char- 
There’s Music in the Air 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant. Chair, The 
We Three Kings of 
Orient Are 
When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly . 
When You and I Were 


oung, Maggie 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 
Work, for the Night is 
Coming 





The 
Sol- 


Burning 


And 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 


need for your school. 


You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F..A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, lowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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